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Not So Very Great Power 


Britain's new Blimps are:to be found on the left wing of the Labour party. 
But what is the best foreign policy for a second-class power to pursue ? 
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A factual report from 
the Institute of 
Criminology indicates 
that robbery is acquiring 
the characteristics of 

“a more organised 
professional activity”. 
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Can Convertibility Work ? 


The nature of present strains on world payments 
and the possibility of a conflict in economic policy 
are discussed in a specia/ internationa/ survey 
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of more than 70 countries in Europe, 
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The Economist this Week : 
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INTERNATIONAL 


AMERICA: Convertibility Under Strain 


The Americans have been turned down by the Germans on their 
plea for prompt help with the cost of their troops (p. 864 
The present strain on the dollar, and the implications for the 
whole system of world payments, are examined in a special series 
of seven articles (pp. 921-955). 


Mr Kennedy's Other Problems: 

Foreign Policy: present signs suggest that Mr Kennedy (a) would 
be willing to meet Mr Khrushchev on not too onerous terms; (b 
may postpone massive rearmament while he sees if disarmament 
negotiations can be restarted; (c) has ideas about a compromise 
on Berlin; and (d) will urge the Six and Seven to come together 
(p. 883). He has doubts about any Nato plan that would spread 
nuclear weapons (pp. £83 and 86s). 

The Caribbean: Destroyers are not a good barrier against the 
spread of Cuba’s ideas to the Latin-American masses (p. 871 

His Own Job: Mr Kennedy will not adopt the Eisenhower stat! 
system in the White House, and may heed a report advocating 
more power for the Secretary of State (p. 884). 


The Post Mortem Proceeds: 
® How Ohio went 
Democratic (p. 884 
® How Senator Kennedy's svmpathy for Dr Luther King swung 
the Negro vote (p. 887). 

® How some state issues were decided on November 8th (p 
® How the 1960 census will affect future elections (p. 887). 
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NATIONAL UNGREATNESS 


Unilateral disarmers, anti-Americans, Little Englanders, ever 
frustrated Blimps are combining on the left to provide a platform 
to voice an unlovely and unrealistic British inferiority complex; 
this is not the way to face loss of “ great power” status (p. 857 


® The nation is all too ready to forget national service thankfully 
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about British prestige 


® The Government is sensibly letting 
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comforting gestures have come trom western 
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State of the Opposition 


With Mr Wilson safely back in the shadow cabinet, 
must decide; what shadow ministry he is to represent on the 
Labour front bench. Mr Gaitskell’s position against the 
unilateralists is stronger notwithstanding Mr Foot’s 
Parliament (p. 866 


Mar Gaskell 


arrival in 


The Tobacco workers’ union has gone back on its earlier Co-opera- 
tion with management on mechanisation (p. 871 
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AFRICA: Settlers Unsettled 


East Africa: Mr Nyerere’s proposed federation would approach 
Nigeria in size; the very suggestion of it may affect the future 
of the federation in central Africa (p. 859). 

Kenya whites are doing their last-minute best to build a multi- 
racial spirit (p. 893 

Congo: Ow special correspondent in Leopoldville reports on 


Colonel MoButu’s remarkable ability to evict unwanted diplomats 


(p. 894); those who want a strong-arm solution of the Congo's 
problems must realise that it is not the job of the United Nations 
to provide it (p. 865 

Algeria: General de Gaulle is preparing for the referendum— 
reactions in North Africa suggest he will run into difficulties there 
(p. R68 ) 

Guinea thinks it is the most advanced democracy in the world 
p. 894 

South Africa: It is not yet certain that Dr 
ejected from the Commonwealth (p. 866 


EUROPE | 

Western countrics are harassing East Germany's communications 
with the outside world, but it is in the western interest to keep 
open as many doors as possible (p. 863) 


Verwoerd will be 


West Germany : There was a hitch to the careful stage-managing 
of Willy Brandt's congress in Hanover (p. 897 

* 
At best the international conclave in Moscoun 
can bring only a patched up temporary compromise (p. 867) 


The Communists 
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The Engineering workers are siisaniebiaie an above-average wage 
increase which would be inflationary, but are 
Pp. 865 


bargaining 
cautiously 


Starting Your Own University: 


Six new local authorities need to volunteer; an article describes 


how it is done (p. 862 


TWO SHORTER SPECIAL SURVEYS : 

Robbery in London: Hox A special report by the 
Director of the Cambridge Institute of Criminology (p. 860) 
Machine Tools : What's wrong? What the Mitchell committee 
thinks of a report to the European Productivity Agency—and of 
British machine tool manufacture (p. 903 


Serious ? 


The Rest of Motors: 


Down, down, down. 
has hit Fords, 


H.P. : The industry thinks its troubles flow from current restric- 
tions, but the finance houses intend to keep present terms prac- 
tically unchanged (p. 908 


Prices : When stocks pile up, raise the price 
tion to slack demand ? (p. 910 


The dechne in production goes on, and now 


too (p. 910 


~is this BMC’s solu- 


Realistic Rates: 


Mr Brooke's new bill will upset ratepayers but it is a worthwhile 
attempt to bring the rating system more up to date (p. 906 
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This ts the machine THAT PUT 


— BURROUGHS 
SENSIMATIC SALES 


OVER THE 10,000 MARK 


AND 
THE 
REASON ? 


No other descriptive accounting machine has ever been so ingeniously 
designed to meet the needs of your business. 

The famous Four Programme Panel of the Typing Sensimatic guides 
the machine automatically through any kind of accounting. Invoicing... 
Ledger Posting : .. Payroll. . . to final accounts— a flick a knob to 
switch from one job to another! 

Another big dividend you get from the Typing Sensimatic is its ad- 
vanced typing principle bringing you sharp, clear printing. So simple too 
is the Sensimatic’s operation that even inexperienced operators employed 
today, learn today. 


See for yourself its confident, quick performance, its high degree of 


automation, its remarkable simplicity. Telephone your nearest Burroughs 
Branch today for a local demonstration, or write for the booklet “Burroughs 
Complete Plan for Management Accounting” to: 
Advertising Department, Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, 
Avon House, 356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
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GOVERNMENT 
GRADUATED 


PENSION 


. SCHEME 


PheG 

Pension Scheme nes into of] 
hortly. Your local Burroughs 
representative is well qualified 
to advise you how best to 
handle the extra work involved. 
Consult your local Burroughs 
Branch today. 


<2) SEE Burroughs FIRST 


356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1 Telephone : HYDe Park 9861 - Facto 
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TO THE MAN 
WHO WOULDN'T 
DREAM 

OF SHIPPING 
BY AIR... 
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That's a Pan American Jet Clipper* up 
there . . . flying at 600 miles per hour— 
carrying products, as well as people. 


ee 


All over the world, Pan American 
Clipper Cargo is playing an increasingly 
important role in this exciting, new, mod- 
ern method of distribution . . . helping to 
find new outlets for goods . . . creating 
new profits and giving new vigor to com- 
panies which used to be bound to surface 
transportation. 
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Today, many commodities can be more 
profitably carried by air. Perhaps your 
product falls into this category. 


The advantages of Pan Am Clipper 
Cargo are many— whether the shipment 
is relatively small and goes in a Pan Am 
Jet or weighs tons and is carried in one of 
our giant DC-7F all-cargo Clippers. Rates 
today are as much as 38% lower than a 
year ago! 

There are savings in man-hours, charges 
and expenses al) along the line—plus the 
obvious advantage of time . . . having 
your goods there before your competition. 


You'll find Pan American's cargo ex- 
perts enterprising and knowledgeable. 
They have even assisted in finding new 
buyers —and profits—for products never 
sent overseas before! 


Call your Cargo Agent or the local 
Pan Am Clipper Cargo office for an analy- 
sis of your shipping problems. Ask about 
the fastest and most efficient delivery to 
the major markets of the world. 


@Trade- Mark. Reg S. Pet. Of; 
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THIS BUILDING 
MATERIAL 


actualy halts 


THE PASSAGE 


OF FIRE! ively 
minds 


{ Like you rs) 


Lively is as lively thinks. Ina 

This implement store at Eastbourne was , a ies p ani on ; 
éctheh Glade «tts Guamnis baling dite Gee dey 0 cnn ot sense, Guardian readers are born, 
petro! was knocked over and ignited by an electric fire. Within 
seconds, flames were leaping > Soon the temperature reached 800 F. 
Concrete splintered and bric Bag nn were ooteee ae door- 
frames and eaves were severely dam: > it, although the paper » axtbenne os 4 -_ . —_ 
liners covering the roof-decking were charred away, the Stramit slabs the start with a hunge r for more 
themselves resisted the fire and remained intact. And the fire was Rs 
confined to the store, thereby saving the main building. This is only one of than the bare bones of life a 
several case histories which prove that Stramit slabs can actually hait 
the passage of fire. 


desire to know the How and the 
sTRAMIT Class | Slabs Why as well as the What. Such 
ee P. for'long paris” lively minds take naturally to the 


— used as roof-decking under roofing-felt achieve a ‘ ; gia ; 
U-value of 0.23 Guardian, for here is information 
_ fully satisfy the Resistance to Spread of Fiame and 
ae — requirements of the 1957 Act transmuted into knowledge, 
— Stock sizes 4ft wide x 6,8,9, 10 & I2ft long 
(special sizes to order) 


not made. They are equipped from 


knowledge given the extra 
dimensions of wisdom. Were jou 


born a Guardian reader ? 


THE GUARDIAN 


D., COWLEY PEACHEY, 
UXBRIDGE, MIDDLESEX :: West Drayton 375! (10 lines) 
One of the TOMO Group of Companies 
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+ Out of winter 
into spring in four hours! 


Regular. Reliable and Restful Service 
by NIGHT or DAY for 
HOLLAND - DENMARK - SWEDEN - GERMANY 
AUSTRIA - SWITZERLAND - ITALY 


The Route © 
for the Discerning Traveller 


| 


Most tickets are inter-available by either service 


Full details from British Railways and trave/ Agents 


BRITISH RAILWAYS ZEELAND S.S. Co. 


GLENFIELD 


—— 


A warm sun beats down on this enchanting little harbour — a brightly 
coloured fishing boat prepares tosail, All only four flying hours from our winter! 


flying to 


PORTUGAL 


{ = ie 
Lazing on golden beaches; the riotous fun of flesta-time: wandering Vv A L Vv E Ss 
across an enchantingly picturesque countryside; sampling the delights ° 

of gay, cosmopolitan resorts — these are but a few of the pleasures td for Ships 

be found in Portugal's spring. And they're all inexpensive, too. 

Your four-hour flight by BEA or TAP to Lisbon costs only £60.12.0 Tourist Water, fresh and sea, is used in most 
Return. There are 7 services a week to fly you there — smoothly. com- ships for one purpose or another, and 
fortably and fast. To find out more about spring holidays in Portugal, to control its flow, most valve 
contact your travel agent or nearest BEA or TAP office. During summer requirements can be met from the 
1961, BEA Comet 4B’s will operate between London and Lisbon. Glenfield Valve Range. 


PORTUGUESE 
TOURIST 
ourst | fly HIZB or 


,; KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND 
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ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


A relhable yardstick for measuring the worth of a good 
advertising agency, is the record of its own growth. In 
Peacocks, we feel that we can show an encouraging picture 
After fhe war, at the beginning of 1946, the Agency turn 
over was £86,000 per annum in one small office. Today, the 
Agency iscurrently operating at over £3,000.000 per annum, 
with offices in all parts of the country providing adver- 
tisers with first class on-the-spot service. Much of this 
expansion has taken place since 1950, as the chart above 
shows 

How has our growth come about? Partly from growing 
with our clients, partly from the new clients who have 
come to us over the years. There are those among ou! 
clients whose record of growth has been remarkable and 
we feel justified in believing that we have made a worth 
while contribution to their success. Some from very small 
beginnings now rank among our larger accounts spending 
well in'excess of £100,000 per annum, but the main backbone 
of our business consists in a large number of clients 
spending sums between £5,000 and £50,000 per annum. The 
present size of our Agency enables us to employ a number 
of specialists—in marketing, research, etc.— whose ser- 
vices are available to all our clients. 

The basic thinking in the Peacock Agency is that adver 
tising is.a means of selling. We think in terms of making 
our clients’ advertising pay—and to this end all our 
creative thinking is subjected, but within the terms of 
reference of producing sound selling ideas, we are not 
afraid of proposing advertising away from the orthodox. 


e 


THE BRUNNING GROUP OF COMPANIES . 


Adi ny Ager 8. C. PEACOCK LIMITED 


Line oie House , 296-302 High Holborn.W.C.1. Telephone 
CHAncery 2606. LIVERPOOL: 21 Leigh Street. Roya! 8861 
BIRMINGHAM : 28 Harborne Road, Edgbaston 541. MAR- 
18 Lloyd Street. Deansgate 5691. READING : 
51125. @. IRELAND: 33 Howard 
Street, Belfast 1. Belfast 23418 9. S6OTLAN®: Ellis Liovd 
Advertising Ltd., 87 West Regent Street, Glasgow, C2 
Douglas 5437. WALIFAX: Chapman's Advertising Ltd., 


CHESTER: 
9 Kings Road, Reading 


Horton Street, Halifax 4781 


marty 


£\ 400 662 __ 
£1 099 004 _ 


£885 95) 


£633,694 


£452 09) 

£366 B32 

(279,82 — 
£282,455 . 

£86,000 


1950 1961 1962 1963 1854 1956 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 


BRUNNINGS MARKETING SERVICES 


LD. —spectalising in market investigations in the U K and throgehout the 
world. have conducted market surveys for all kinds of industria! concerns, 
engineering, automotive, chemicals. consumer products. building materials, 
mechanical handling. etc 

A second function of B. M.S. Ltd is the provision of economic intelligence 
and marketing information from al) over the world. with details of market 
potential, competition, price structures. trade terms and local proce@ures 
In conjunction with Brunnings Marketing Services Ltd.. Consumer Research 
Ltd. maintain an extensively trained field investigation staff throughout 
the U_K. for consumer product research and product distribution checks 


Salesmen for Hire 
COMMANDO SALES LIMITED .- provide 


traimea salesmen to companies who require them for temporary periods for 
special selling operations. They have sold bird seed. pet foods, cake mixes, 
chickens, mattresses, and a variety of grocery and chemists’ producta, 
helping manufacturers both to extend their distribution and to launch 
new products. There are frequent occasions when manufacturers need to 
supplement théir own sales forces in order to make a large number of retail 
calls) Commando Sales can supply the men. 


House-to-House Distribution 
CIRCULAR DISTRIBUTORS LIMITED ~- 


Lavere ts MO More eftective form of advertising than direct contact with the 
household through the distribution of samples. coupons or literature, The 
largest organisation in the world solely engaged in this activity ts Cltcular 
Distributors Ltd. It employs some 10.000 field staff and can make direct 
contact with over 13,000,000 households in every town in Britain once every 
f4rtnight. There are few famous manufacturers of nationally advertised 
consumer products who do not use its services. The company also controls 
similar organisations in France and Italy 

The clients of these various companies include almost every 
known company in Britain. Our client list reads something like a * Biue 
Chip investment portfolio The aggregate turnover of the group is 
approaching £5,000.000 per annum 


large well- 


LONDON - BRUNNING'S MARKETING SERVICES LTD. 
High Holborn, London, W.C,i 
Cologne and Singapore 
CONSUMER RESEARCH LTD. Lincoin House, 
London, W.C.1. Tel: CHAncery 4911 
COMMANDO SALES LTD. en 236-302 High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. Tel: CHAncery 5: 

CIRCULAR DISTRIBUTORS LTD. 54 Gt. Marlborough Street 
W.1. Tel: 


Lincoln House, 293-903 
Tel: CHAncery 071 and in Madrid, 


296-302 High Holborn, 


. Londoa, 
GERrard 0068 and at Maidenhead, Paris and Milan 
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We may not agree with Lord Macaulay that “every schoolboy knows who 
. § es 
imprisoned Montezuma, and who strangled Atahualpa’’. But schoolboys do know 


what becomes of little acorns when properly planted and tended. If not, they had 


better have a lool at G.K.N. Cwmbran. There the great oak is still growing. 


Years ago, in the pleasant Eastern Valley of Monmouthshire, coal, 
ore, limestone and fireclay were to be mined. G.K.N. Cwmbran set about 
mining them: and with the iron and steel made from these materials 


sent all over the world—built a great new enterprise. 


Local materials have begun to dwindle, but fed by pig iron and coke from 


the huge G.K.N. Steelworks at Cardiff, sll the great tree continues to spread 


Cylinder blocks for the motor factories, multifarious castings for general industry, 

chairs and baseplates for the railways, cable brackets for London Transport; 

and still they expand. Now it is going to be malleable iron, to be made in the 

newest and most up-to-date installation in the country. And at the nearby 
_G.K.N. Refractories Works, firebricks which go to the making of steel, 


are being turned out in ever increasing quantities. 


Yes, G.K.N. are really growing at Cwmbran, and men who come 


to work there can grow with them. 


There are over 80 independent companies in the G.K.N. Group. They are concerned 
mainly with steel in all its forms and all its aspects, and there is virtually nothing in 
_ steel that is outside their scope. What one G.K.N. company cannot do, another can; 


and iwhat all can do ts to provide a service in steel as complete as you will find anywhere. 
r : 


(gr [¥¢ [N 
THE Gik N GROUP OF COMPANIES 


ib 


FOR ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING IN STEEL 


\ 
es 
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opportunities-to-see 
mean more 


opportunities-to-sell 


Ask 


Any modern media man will tell you that 


“opportunities-to-see” are estimated when your 

the readership of each publication on a 

schedule is multiplied by the number of in- agent 

sertions in that publication and, the results 

added together for the whole schedule. You who has full details. Yo 

can call them “chances-to-sell” if you wish, will find that the Daily 
; . . Herald can give you 

and they're a sound basis for assessing any caniiitin eda saben 

schedule. By including the Daily Herald you for your newspaper 

get more chances-to-sell without increasing advertisement outlay. 

cost. 


a new dimension 
to media planning 





The Advertisement Director, Acre House, 
69 76 Long Acre, London, W.C.2. Temple Bar 1200 
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Not So 
Great Power 


HE campaign for Little Britain is almost an old stagers’ one by now. 

The latest swelling chorus from Dagenham to the Holy Loch is neither 

singular nor altogether surprising. Britain has displayed the primary 
characteristics of a second-class power for nearly a generation. Since the 
miraculous and, even then, deceptive independence of 1940-41, this country 
has exhibited to the world its military reliance on a great ally or coalition of 
powers, its chronic economic vulnerability, and its increasing absence of choice 
in the major issues of external affairs. The British reaction, by and large, has 
been to accept all this, Usually fatalistically, rather than agonise in public over 
it. The rush of blood to the head that prompted the Suez expedition has 
been the one exception ; it is unlikely to be repeated. 

But there are secondary characteristics that show up, too: not least the 
suspicion, envy and prejudice that drive a less than great power into recurrent, 
if half-hearted, xenophobia. Exactly four years ago this frustrated resentment 
was not only voiced by the Blimps but cherished by a good part of the inner 
national consciousness besides. There was an impulse of withdrawal into what 
was imagined to be a Scandinavian serenity, with material prosperity to: be 
ensured by the lavish development of nuclear energy. It was a transient protest 
Other props and stays of national prestige—the Commonwealth, the Anglo- 
American relationship, the independent deterrent—treasserted. themselves. It 
is always easy to distract the Blimps. Now, patently, Blimp has popped up 
across the floor: the campaign for Little Britain has been reclaimed as the 
trump card of the angry and undistracted Left. 

The new Left does not trouble to disguise its nationalism. The protest 
against the Polaris submarine base, and against all the American bases in this 
country, is being conducted in the name not only of pacifism but also of burning 
patriotis::. The, protest against the Ford bid has evoked among Labour MPs 
this week the nationalist, anti-colonial images of the Boston tea party and Dr 
Castro’s revolution. These Freudian associations need not be taken too seriously. 
Even so, the anti-American course that the two current left-wing agitations have 
followed is not just a coincidence. It is an indication of what the Left is hankering 
after: to identify Britain with the small-power revolt, to make this country 
somehow a greater Ireland or a lesser India in the international balance. 

There is, once again, the familiar impulse of retreat: to contract out of the 
East-West struggle and to let the Americans and Russians, as Mr Cousins 
declared at Scarborough, have a go at each other if they want. There is, more 
positively, the contention that only by abandoning the nuclear deterrent will 
Britain both find security and actually increase its separate and independent 
influence in world affairs. This was Mr Michael Foot’s argument at Ebbw Vale. 
Mr Foot does not simply offer the country an alternative foreign policy ; he is the 
one man who still asserts, in this day and age, that Britain can hope to pursue an 
independent course at all. But what does this independence of the unilateralists 
mean ? Does geography allow it? Britain is not protected by a Himalayan 
barrier ; its industrial establishment is at once more vulnerable and more desir- 
able than the dead weight of 400 million peasants. What does the economic 





, nationalism of the Labour party involve ? Does our economic predicament 
. permit it ? Britain is more dependent on the free flow of capital and goods than 


anyone else ; we are neither the Thirteen Colonies nor the unfortunate Cubans. 





te 








858 

The nationalist Left desires status without responsibility : 
the prerogative assumed by many a small power in the middle 
of the twentieth century. But for Britain it is a curious claim 
to assert. To make this status at all credible to its claimants, 
let alone anyone else, some injury, potential if not real, must 
be proved against -an oppressor: it may be economic, in 
the foreign acquisition of.a “commanding height” of the 
economy ; it may be military, in the possibility of nuclear 
annihilation. The search goes on. 
understand that small countries. like Little Britain, are liable 
10 be very sensitive. 


5 be our sound and responsible men can be over-sensitive 


too. Is the alternative that they offer really the most 
satisfactory arrangement that a not-so-Great Britain can make 
of its needs and resources? There is, first and foremost, 
the Anglo-American relationship and its likely future. To 
the weaker partner, increasingly conscious of its inferiority, 
it is the appearance of things that tends to become more 
important than the reality. This has its dangerous, as well 
as its pathetic, side. Because Britain has been flattered by 
the personal recollections of the wartime alliance among the 
departing generation of American leaders. it will be all the 
more susceptible to slights now. It has become, it seems, 
vitally important to British prestige that\Mr Macmillan should 
be the first European leader to confer with President Kennedy 
or so the British press would have it ; there is fortunately no 
sign that Mr Macmillan shares this particular worry). The 
new Administration in Washington must be expected to have 
its own ideas about Britain and Europe, a privilege that must 
be allowed even to the Ford Motor Company of Detroit. It 
1s certain that President Kennedy will make his own decisions 
about negotiation with the Soviet Union ; there will be that 
much less of a vacuum in summitry for British diplomacy to 
fill. (Our Washington correspondent discusses Mr Kennedy's 
likely approach on page 883.) 

The continued alliance and understanding with the United 
States is vital to Britain's own interests. But there may be a 
danger that the need to emphasise the solidarity of the alliance 
in every external crisis has removed the British ability to see 
beyond the alliance to the actual crisis itself. There have 
been occasions—the Chinese bombardment of Quemoy and 
Matsu two years ago was one—when British opinion has felt 
that the demands for monolithic unity in the West may have 
stopped the rational examination of western policy as such. 
When this absence of deliberated choice becomes repeatedly 
apparent to the weaker, partner it tends to breed resentment 


among the few and indifference to all foreign policy issues | 


among the many. The generation that is about to reach voung 
age in Britain is one that has no recollection of 1940, no folk 
memory of a time when Britain could assume that it had a 
free choice in its policies, and no understanding of the mood 
and method in which the Anglo-American relationship was 
built up. The idea that Britain is no more than an appendage, 
without even the freedom to adjust and criticise its mid- 
Atlantic status—or change it for a more fully European one— 
can be absorbed as easily as the mid-Atlantic culture itself. 

For fifteen years Britain has assured itself that the wartime 
alliance still exists, and that this is somehow a guarantee that 
the decline to the second rank will never quite be allowed to 
take place. It is a familiar exercise to identify and condemn 


Allies must come to 
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in France the excesses of pride and pretension that a declining 
power is apt to indulge in. But much of what is happening 
in France—the profligate drive for an independent deterrent. 
the refusal to integrate more fully in Nato, the wishful 
ambition to play a great role in the world—is just a mirror 
held up to ourselves. Britain's unwillingness to merge its 
nuclear striking force is not the only reason why there are 
plans for independent deterrents in western Europe now 
Even so, the idea of committing the British deterrent to a 
joint European effort in nuclear arms (proposed in the Mulley 
report) suggests a more valid political solution to western 
Europe’s needs than the shift to which General Norstad has 
now been put of trying to make Nato over into some kind of 
sovereign state. 

It would be as foolish to exaggerate as to underestimate the 
stresses that Britain will experience in its continued adjustment 
to its new place in the world. Not every strike over a tea 
break in an American-owned fact -y need end in an anti- 
Polaris demonstration. Not every withdrawal of sovereignty 
will be accepted, or even welcomed, with the sense of avun- 
cular pride that accompanied Nigerian independence this year 
In fact, the Central African test is just beginning. There is 
a good deal that the outside world can do for Britain in this 
process, as it has already done in generously propagating the 
story that the ineluctable retreat from India, and parts of 
Africa, has been inspired by statesmanship of a high moral 
order——rather than by plain common sense. 

Not-so-great powers need this kind of encouragement. 
perhaps even this kind of illusion. But, above all, they need 
to be encouraged to look at themselves, neither to imagine 
that they must clutch about them the last nuclear trappings 
of world influence nor seek a convenient oppressor-figure 
It would help if Britain, and other people. stopped thinking 
of gradations of power, a nineteenth-century concept that has 
less and less meaning today. There is a need for a reappraisal 
of Britain’s part in the Atlantic alliance and in western Europe 
Sometimes, in the Treasury and the Foreign Office. thee is an 
idea that Britain is five hundred miles off Finisterre , others 
would appear to put it inthe Indian Ocean. It is not where 
we would like to be but where we are that still needs 10, be 
projected into the British consciousness 


Can 


Convertibility 
Work? 





Present strains, on the dollar, the world's strongest 
currency, inevitably raise question marks over the whole 
system of world payments now in force. Is it fitted 
to carry through the necessary adjustments without 
damage to world trade and: world employment ? A special 
series of seven articles begins on page 9217. 


The German-American Impasse Pages 664 and 908, 
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A ‘Federal Case 


Mr Nyerere has shown that the east and central African nationalists 
are one jump ahead of the settlers’ leaders 


ACKED by little more natural publicity than a visit to 
B St Paul's to give away the cathedral’s first African bride, 

the voice and vision of Mr Julius Nyerere, chief minister 
of Tanganyika, kept the east and central African nationalists 
one jump ahead of the settlers last week. The timing was 
close. Sir Roy Welensky and Sir Edgar Whitehead are in 
London this weekend for talks with the Commonwealth 
Rélations Office a week in advance of the conference to review 
the constitution of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
Their attempt to get what they can for the federation’s white 
citizens before sitting down with the African leaders is being 
matched by the Africans, several of whom have followed Sir 
Roy and Sir Edgar and are now knocking on Mr Macleod’s 
door. 

‘A clear demonstration of where the initiative lies was made 
by Mr Nyerere last weekend, when he visited Mr Macleod 
to discuss a quite different federation—of the four east African 
territories. Mr Nyerere, as chairman of the “ pan-African 
freedom movement for east and central Africa” (Pafmeca). 
believes firmly that the power to make decisions about both 
federations is now in black hands ; his new plan—perhaps 
the first of its kind to be pffered by an African leader before 
reaching independence—is a striking bid to back his claim 

East African federation, the Nyerere plan has it, can be 
brought about only by responsible—but not independent— 
governments. Decisions not made by African governments 
spotting their own chief ministers would be seen as imposi- 
tions ; such a federation would be in danger of provoking the 
kind of opposition Sir Roy and Sir Edgar are finding it so 
difficult to overcome. Independent governments, however, 
with their own flags, national anthems, and seats at the United 
Nations would, Mr Nyerere argues, be unwilling to give up 
their sovereignty to enter a federation. 

Tanganyika has a chief minister, and one who is willing 
to wait a few (but not many) extra months for independence, 
if that would give time for the other territories to catch up 
and discuss federation. Zanzibar will have elections and a 
chief minister in January ; Kenya will have 
elections and an African majority in the 
legislature in February ; Uganda will have, 
in March, as much of elections as the boycott 
by the intransigent Baganda royalists allows. 
It is widely believed in Nairobi that Mr 
Macleod will give Kenya an African chief 
minister (in answer to Mr Nyerere’s gentle 
urging) early next year. Uganda, if the 
Baganda vow to secede in December is not 
kept, may get a chief minister late in 1961: 
it is more likely that it would have to be left 
out of a federation until the internal problems 
of the territory could be sorted out. 

Kenya, too, presents big problems. When 
Jomo Kenyatta is released he will, both 
African parties in the colony have sworn. 


CONGO REPUBLIC 


be made their leader. In all probability he will be put 
forward as chief minister; he would even be a strong 
contender for the presidency or prime ministership of any 
east African federations going. White opposition, which Mr 
Nyerere lumps together with the feudal cries of the Baganda 
and the possessive cries of the Arabs on the Kenya coast as 
the opposition of “ vested interests,’ would certainly be roused 
to its bitterest pitch by such a prospect. 

No guarantee exists that the Kikuyu would not press for 
some degree of tribal autonomy in an east African federation. 
The Masai, at present cut in two by the Kenya-Tanganyika 
border, would certainly call for a state of their own, and the 
Baganda would accept nothing less. Mr Nyerere and his 
colleagues are probably as capable of overcoming moves 
towards a revival of tribalism as they are of making sure that 
a released Jomo Kenyatta does not get out of hand: the 
danger lies in the strain such struggles would put on their 
own Uhity. . 

In African terms, these discussions are for the remote 
future of several months ahead. The immediate effect of Mr 
Nyerere’s plan—and the timing of its announcement in Britain - 
—will be on the contiguous federal review conference which 
opens on December 5th. There is room in the proposed east 
African federation for Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia and 
even, if it were yet conceivable, for a black-governed Southern 
Rhodesia (the Kariba Dam is a useful membership fee) ; as 
good pan-Africanists, the Pafmeca leaders say they would 
welcome the United Nations trust territory of Ruanda-Urundi, 
and perhaps even the Congo as well. 

Mr Tom Mboya, secretary of the Kenya African National 
Union, has called for a Pafmeca conference to be held in 
Nairobi at the end of December. The three African leaders 
from the central African federation have been invited as 
delegates ; the prospect is that they would walk out of an 
unsuccessful central African federal review conference to the 
warm welcome of a conference on east African federation. 

To have put even the possibility of such a far-reaching 

move before Sir Roy, Sir Edgar and the 
other white politicians who are now coming 
to London is Mr Nyerere’s most significant 
achievement. Whatever happens to the 


KENYA central African federation as a result, if his 


plans for federation of a major proportion 
of the east and central African territories 
did come to fruition he would ‘have created 
the kind of pan-African unit Dr Nkrumah, 
an earlier African dreamer, has failed to 
create. If Mr Nyerere were at its head, 
there could be a giant new east African 
state able to approach Nigeria in size, and 
to rival any other country on the African 
continent in sense of purpose ; and, in the 
tempest of change, even the unlikely is by 
no means impossible. 
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London 


Most articles in The Economist ere published under a Strict rule of anonymity. 
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A 
FACTUAL 
REPORT 


But the new Institute 


of Criminology at Cambridge has given us the opportunity to publish the fruits of one of its first major 
works of research. The following article 1s written by Professor L. Radzinowicz, the institute's director, 


and Mr F. H. McClintock, its assistant director of research. 


Their main concluston—that while 


organised gang robberies in London are still increasing, robberies and attacks by individual thugs 
appear to have stopped rising since 19§7—seems to us to be of major national importance. ‘ 


HE legal shades of the crime of robbery are distinguished 
| under the criminal law in section 23 of the Larceny 
Act, 1916, In addition there are what may be 
described as two kindred offences: (a) robbery with violence 
which leads to killing of the victim and is classified as murder: 
and (6) wounding of the robbed victim, which may be classified 
by the police as an indictable wounding and not as rpbbery 
with violence. The first column of Table I shows the number 
of robberies and robberies with violence officially recorded in 
the Metropolitan police area of London between 1950 and 
1960. They show an increase of 161 per cent between 1950 
and 1959. As the figure for 1960 is an estimate, based on the 
number of robberies committed in the first six months of this 
year, it is not yet possible to say whether, as this column might 
seem to suggest, the upward trend has really come to a halt. 
The other four columns of Table I are based on a special 
inquiry that has been undertaken by the Institute of Crimino- 
logy at Cambridge. The second column shows figures for 
robbery and robbery with violence that are slightly higher than 
those given by official Criminal Statistics, largely because varia- 
tions in police recording (particularly in complicated cases of 
robbery) have been reduced by a more standardised method. 


TABLE 1.—ROBBERIES AND KINDRED OFFENCES IN LONDON 


(1) (2) (3) 4) 
Robberies and Robberies 
with Violence 
Homicides 
including 
attempted 
murder) 


Cambridge 
Official figures 


256 260 
398 
671 


1960" : 616 616 4 


* Estimate based on crimes recorded in first six months. 


The neéxt two columns show figures for the two “ kindred 
offences ” mentioned above, and the last column shows the 
grand total. It will be seen that this grand total has increased 
by 132 per cent between 1950 and 1960. 

The group of robbery and kindred offences is, however, 
a very heterogeneous one. At the one extreme a bank may 
be robbed and the victim left injured and unconscigus; at the 
other the offence may consist of one small boy pushing another 
boy and stealing his pocket-knife, A major object of the 
Cambridge inquiry was to reasses} the seriousness and the 
respective incidence of the various kinds of offences. 


Each case of robbery for the three years under consideration 
-has been examined with this object in view. This analysis 
suggested that the category of robbery and kindred offences 
falls into five distinct groups. They are shown in Table II. 
In 1950 the largest group was that of attacks on passers-by in 
the open (38 per cent of all robberies); the second largest (33 
per cent) was robberies of persons who, as part of their employ- 
ment, were in charge of money or goods—a group which 
includes robberies of banks and post offices.. In 19§7 all the 
main groups had increased numerically, but the internal dis- 

TABLE lj.—TYPES OF ROBBERY IN LONDON 


Numbers er cent 


Pp t 
1950 19571960" 1950 1957 1960 


Robbery of persons who. as part of their 
employment, were in charge of money or 
goods 95 | 3 33 | 


Robbery of passers-by in the open 2 37 7 


. Robbery of househoiders on private’ 
premises 


. Robbery after preliminary association of 
short duration with wicumt 


Robbery of a relative or person with 
whom there has been long-standing 
association chatKs : 


287 462 666 100 00 00 
* Estimates based on first six months of 1960 
sexual or homosexual activities. 


tribution remained approximately the same ; by 1960 there 
was not nly a further overall increase of 45 per cent, but 
also a significant shift in the relative distribution. — 

At present nearly §2 out of every 100 robberies recorded in 
the Metropolitan police area are robberies of persons in charge 
of money or goods. When this group is further subdivided, it 
appears that the greatest increases since 1957 have occurred 
against those who were carrying money to or from banks, and 
also against those who, as part of their employment, were in 
charge of money in offices and other business premises. 
Although casual robberies on passers-by (Group 2) went up by 
50 per cent between 1950 and 1957, the figure for 1960 shows 
no further significant increase. These two findings, taken 
together with the recorded increase of 85 per cent in the last 
three years in robberies occurring on ptivate premises (Group 
3), seem to indicate that crimes of robbery, taken as a whole, 
are acquiring the characteristivs of a more organised pro- 
fessional activity. 

This is also reflected in the amount of money stolen. Ih 


t Marnty connected with hetero 


] 
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1950, the loss of property involved in more than 50 per cent 
of robberies was £5 or less; in only 11 per cent was it {100 or 
more. In 1957 the proportion of robberies involving small 
amounts dropped somewhat (to 46 per cent), while those 
involving large amounts increased only slightly (to 13 per 
cent). But by 1960 a considerable shift had taken place: 
only 38 per cent of the total involved a loss of less than £5, at 
least 25 per cent entailed a loss of £100 or more. The latter 
proportion is more than double that in 1950. It seems that 
criminals are determined to have their full share in our affluent 
society. 

People who, * part of their regular employment, are carry- 
ing money, dealing with money and goods, or guarding 
property, are exposed to the greatest risk of being robbed. 
But the popular belief that there has been a sharp increase in 
sudden attacks on and robberies of ordinary citizens in streets 
and open spaces—a belief that is so largely responsible for 
present-day public anxiety—is not borne out by the findings 
of the Cambridge inquiry. 

These offences, which constitute Group 2 of our classifica- 
tion, certainly increased between 1950 and 19§7, from 108 to 
162. But between 19§7 and 1960 no further real increase has 
taken place. And the public should note how small the present 
figure is when related to the total population of the Metro- 
politan Police District, which consists of more than eight mil- 
lion residents. When children under the age of fourteen are 
excluded, the chances of being robbed in the open are less 
than three for every 100,000 of the population. Attacks upon 
women are part of this group, but here again the figures show 
how grossly exaggerated is the widespread impression of 
imminent danger to them. In the whole of the Metropolitan 
Police District there were only 46 such cases in 1957 and 16 
in the first, six months of 1960. The figures are very small in 
themselves, and when related to the female population of the 
London area they indicate that the chance of a woman being 
attacked and robbed is much less than one in 100,000. 

Indeed, the total volume of robberies, robberies with 
violence and kindred offences in the first six months of this 
year amounted to only 333 crimes. This yields an average of 
two cases a day, or 14 cases a week for the whole of the Metro- 
politan area. This incidence, it should be noted, applies to 
the most recent six months when the level of crimes of robbery 
has been more than twice as high as in the previous decade. 


HE distinctive feature in robberies is the element of 
T violence: not necessarily actual physical force but even 
the threat of it can make “ unlawful taking” into a crime of 
robbery with violence. Here again the Cambridge inquiry 
leads toa more balanced assessment of the real gravity of these 
offences. In a substantial number of cases, no injury whatever 
was inflicted on the victim: this was so in more than 30 per 
cent of all cases of robbery recorded in each of the three years 
within the last decade. Of the victims who were injured, 
the vast majority sustained bruises or abrasions that required 
no medical attention other than first aid. Serious injuries— 
fractures, or cuts, gashes and stabs requiring stitches—were 
inflicted in approximately 12 per cent of all the cases. But 
even here the number of those who had to be detained in 
hospital for treatment constituted a small proportion of the 
total ; only about 26 victims had to be detained in London 
hospitals each year. 


861 

Firearms are hardly ever used: one instance in 1950, two 
in 19§7 and none in the first half of 1960. But threats with 
firearms or imitation firearms do seem to be increasing. They 
went up from 26 in 1950 to 34 in 1957; if the present trend 
continues throughout this year, they will amount to 60 in 1960 
(although, as the whole class of robberies has increased; it 
should be noted that the relative proportion of this form of 
threat remains approximately the same—about 9 per cent of 
the total). In two-thirds of all cases no weapon whatever was 
used to threaten the victim or to inflict an injury ; when a 
weapon was used it was generally a blunt one. 

The best deterrent to robbery would be to make detection 
as certain and speedy as possible. Unfortunately, the propor- 
tion of robberies which remain undetected is very consider- 
able, and it has risen in recent years ; it was 45 per cent in 
19§0, §2 per cent in 1957 and 67 per cent in the first half 
of 1960. Even more disturbing is the very high proportion of 
undetected robberies in certain groups. When robbery is com- 
mitted against persons who as part of their employment are 
in charge of money or goods, eight out of every ten offenders 
get away with it. In attacks in the open on passers-by and 
robbery on private premises, more than six in ten succeed in- 
evading justice. 

In brief, the Cambridge inquiry shows that far too many 
robbers are still escaping punishment. But it also shows that, 
while there is certainly no justification for complacency about 
the incidence and gravity of this class of crime, the views 
commonly held are grossly exaggerated. And the. effects of 


exaggeration upon this subject can be as harmful as those of 
complacency. 
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REPUBLICAN VICTORY 


¢ cess of the Republican candidate for the Presidency in 
w United States will prove one . 


of the greatest events of modern 
times, if it indicates, as we trust, no mere accidental fluctuation 


opinion in the direction of the Anti-Slavery cause, but the 
commencement of a perm 


of public 


nent and sustaimed movement. It will be 
impossible to say how far this will prove to be as we should wish, 
till we see the details of the popular vote 
that the 
hk prubrire 


It is a discouraging fact 
Kepablican President will not at first be supported by a 
ui majority in either House of Congress, but there is good 
reason to hope that, now the tide has fairly turned, this defect may he 
remeted at the next Congressional elections. It would be a ure at 
Mistake to suppose that Mr Abraham Lincoln mw an extreme man 
His views seem to us to fall far short of what may fairly be termed 

) a stateeroantke Ant: Slavery creed Yet, on the whole, no 
foubt the great importance of thi 


election is less in its immediate 
result« than i 


showing that the tide of public opinion i# turning 
auainst slavery wn the States . The most bitter opponent of pure 

regard its evils in a yraver light than ourselves, 
must admit that when the least enlightened, the worst opinion of a 
nation, at last after a long heatation, dee 


democracy and nen 


lare’ ayainst a national crime, 
the victory ts more complete than it would t+ 


where the best intelligence 
and cultore 


of a nation declares against it The more absolutely we 
are convinced that universal suffrage in America drowns the voice 
of the best educated and most refine! classes in the North, the better 
satisiied must we be to learn from the eleetions there that the pablie 
opinion is turning against slavery It shows that the dread and 
Opposition to it has become general at a social level which might remain 
comparatively unaffeeted in England, in spite of a perfect unanimity 
amongst the electoral claases here. The strength ‘of a chain is tested 
by ite least reliable links,—and the least reliable links of the social 
chain in the Northern States have proved to us that they are strong 
enough now to resist the bribes and menaces of the Southern party. 





Starting your own 


University 


\; ‘sm ‘TEEN years have 
; ‘ — eh IFTE! yea I 
passed since the Bar 


low committee, peer- 

ng anxiously into a future in 

which Britain would need 

more’ technologists, sug- 

gested, amohg other things, 

that a new, if small, univer- 

sity should be founded) It 

was, and North Staffordshire 

has in 1960-61 a total of 750 students. If the Barlow report 

had demanded six new universities, and they were now all 

coming on stream, the prospect of raising the student popula- 

tion to 170,000 by 1970 (an objective not yet accepted by the 

Government) would be reasonably secure ; and it would be 

almost possible to hope that, with another big effort, by 1970 

all boys and girls who qualified for and desired a university 

place (probably 200,000) would get one. As it is, six or more 

new universities are desperately needed to ease a tightening 
bottleneck. 


Late though it is in the day, the sixties promise to be al 


university building decade. Next year, the University of East 
Sussex will accept its first fifty students in temporary accom- 
modation at Brighton. York and Norwich have been approved 
Essex, Coventry, Canterbury. and Gloucester are on paper 
The Scots are considering East Stirlingshire (although Inver- 
ness has its supporters). Stamford is a possibility. Stevenage 
has not abandoned its ambitions. But the gestation of a univer- 
sity is lengthy. We shall be very lucky if by the late ‘sixties 
we have as many as §00 students at York and Norwich, in 
addition to 2,§00 at East Sussex. 

How does one start a university? Hppily, two of the 
adverse conditions that made for the slow and rickety 
growth of most of the nineteenth century civic Colleges have 
disappeared. Nowadays, once a project has been approved, 
the Government, via the University Grants Committee, puts 
up the capital for building non-residential accommodation 
and for a library of 100,000 books. This can be pro- 
vided fairly promptly under the annual capital programme 
and is not dependent on provision in the quinquennial 
programme for universities’ recurrent grants. {1,500,000 
will be available for Brighton next year, and it is thought 
that comparable sums will be available for York and 
Norwich when building plans are ready, in 1963 or 1964 


Some money is already earmarked in the quinquennial grants 


for the recurrent costs of new universities. 

In the second place, the old process whereby a new univer- 
sity began as a “ university college,” giving the degrees of 
another institution (usually London), has been cut out. It was 
changed at North Staffordshire to sponsorship by Oxford. 
Cambridge and Birmingham as a university giving its own 
degrees ; but this system has not worked very well, and the 
prescribed method, adopted for East Sussex and certain to 
become standard, is to set up ‘an academic planning council in 
advance, on which serve a representative of the local sponsor- 
ing organisation and leading academics from other universities 


‘head its department of European studies. 


rHE ECONOMIST NOVEMBER 
The third in a series of occasional 
articles on university expansion. 
Previous topics were discussed 
on January 16th and July 9th 


whose job is to ensure that the new institution shall from the 
first award\its own degrees at a standard acceptable to British 
university opimion. This arrangement has two important 
merits: it allows a new university to attract good staff who 
might never leave an existing civic university (let alone Oxford 
or Cambridge) merely to run degree courses tied to a London 
syllabus ; and it also enables the new institution to experiment 
with new types of degree. The draw this provides may be 
seen in Brighton's success in getting Professor Asa Briggs to 
But the experiment 
will still be confined to what British academics think is 4 
university subject ; no high hopes need be nourished that the 
new institutions will, for instance, marry management studies 
to their applied economics, still less go in for institutes of 
¢xport marketing and salesmanship. Indeed, the dons flatly 
refuse to compromise a new university's purity by having 
even the new type of three-year teacher-training college on the 
campus. This is highly regrettable. 

Nevertheless, a university can grow quite quickly on the new 
basis. The local authorities of Brighton and Sussex formed 
a college council in 1958, which was then made into a public 
company for, the purpose of receiving public funds until the 
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award of a royal charter gives the new university corporate 
existence. The academic planning committee was formed at 
the same time, and appointed the principal (Dr Fulton) in 
1959. Staff is being recruited now, and the university will 
open with two faculties (science and arts) and §0 students next 
year. It will add 400 students in 1962-3 and in 1963-4, and 
700 will enter in each of the three succeeding years. It should 
thus take less than ten years from the appointment of the 
academic. planning committee to the output of 300-350 
graduates a year: an institution already comparable with, sav. 
Leicester (founded in 1927) today. 

If this were all, several new universities could be in full 
flower in a decade. But much spadework must be done before 
a coliege council or academic planning committee can be set 
up; and most of it must be done at the local end. It may take 
many years: Brighton began to plan a university in 1911, and 
started a university fund in 1937. The Government, probably 
rightly. expects a new university to have a local backer and 
sponsor ready to provide a site and a dowry of at least £40,000 
a year. Even so, enthusiasm alone is not enough: the location 
of the new university must also be approved 


i is unlikely that the Government will agree to any more 
I colleges like North Staffordshire, wholly residential and 
relatively remote from a local community. The emphasis is 
now placed on a “ host community,” which is not only ready 
to put up money but has some claims to culture. The model 
is Manchester, with its Hallé orchestra, its fine art gallery, the 
Rylands Library and the Guardian. This excellence is not 
reached by many existing university cities: and to insist on it 
would exclude many crumbling northern towns—who think. 
perhaps, of getting a new university much as they would of 
getting a new industry to bolster local employment (3.000 
students produce 10,000 jobs). Brighton, though lacking a 
cathedral, has a theatre. a big technical college. and a livels 


So 


local culture: York and Norwich are lively communities. 
Coventry's civic zeal was reborn from the blitz 

But a city wanting a university must also be able to offer 
accommodation and facilities for staff and students. Here the 
seaside towns and spas score over the industrial and new 
towns. The demand for holiday accommodation is largely 
concentrated in the period when the university is down (and, 
by adjusting the academic year, the university's off-season 
can be dovetailed to the resort's on-season). The population 
of Brighton is more than doubled between June and Septem- 
ber: which means that there is plenty of accommodation for 
3.000 students before building hostels at all. 

Furthermore, the staff must be able to buy houses at a 
reasonable cost, and they must have good schools for their 
children in the vicinity. Here again, Brighton and the South 
tend to score. To attract good staff, especially from Oxford, 
Cambridge or London, good commmunications with larger 
centres of research and academic discussion are clearly 
important. A new university will gain if, from the outset, its 
dons can easily make up the deficiencies in its immature library 

back files of scientific journals are a serious problem) and its 
laboratories by visits to colleagues or other institutions. 
Brighton is an hour from London; Norwich within easy 
motoring distance of Cambridge. In research, in academic 
stimulus, new universities cannot be autonomous: they will 
gain, not lose, by being near to existing foundations. 

A city which is ready to raise a Id. rate (or is prepared to go 
in with the surrounding local authorities in setting up a univer- 
sity with a regional rather than purely civic name), which can 
find 200 acres within two or three miles of the city centre, 
which has rooms to let, and which can hope to interest its 
citizens in the idea (in York even the shop stewards back the 
university), ought to take a look at itself on the map and ask: 
* Why not a university here? * What it has to do then is to 
create a committee, or joint committee, and call on the UGC. 
Happily, it will find the UGC, nowadays, in a receptive mood. 
The Government is another matter. 


Digging Ditches 


Some morals from an episode in 
Anglo-German relations 


N JUNE a business man resident in Britain—let us call him 
I Mr Stack—who conducts a large proportion of Britain's 
trade with eastern Germany, and breeds prize cattle on 
the side as well, presented the east German government with 
a prize bull at the Leipzig agricultural fair. The bull is now 
busy with its traditional duties in the region of Berlin. The 
motive for the gift was not entirely philanthropic. Mr Stack. 
a connoisseur of east European markets, had noticed the loud 
criticisms in communist countries about the shortage, expense 
and poor quality of meat, and the hefty plans that were being 
trundled out to meet them. Here was an opportunity for the 
British breeder. 

The bull in Berlin made a hit. And in July a delegation 
led by the east German minister for agriculture, was due to 
visit the Royal Agricultural show to place large orders for 
cattle and agricultural equipment. To their surprise the Home 


Office refused a visa, with the suggestion that a minister was 
too big a gun to shoot at a herd of Friesians. When the 
minister's name was withdrawn and the names of officials 
were put forward instead, they too were turned down. Buyers 
do not, as a rule; buy pedigree beasts they have not seen. 
So no orders have been placed. Instead, the east Germans, 
anxious to get on with their plans, are looking about elsewhere. 

The episode of Mr Stack’s bulls was only the first of several 
similar incidents. Since May, Mr Macmillan has been doing 
his best to patch up the relationship with the west European 
illies and particularly with Bonn. One way of reassuring 
Dr Adenauer has been to take a tough line with east Berlin. 
In August the east German government began its own cam- 
paign to embarrass movement in Berlin and make travellers 
aware of its presence. The western allies responded with a 
more general ban on travel to western countries by holders of 
east German passports. Many western states do not recognise 
east German passports and therefore do not admit east German 
visitors unless they carry a document from the allied travel 
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office in Berlin. In September the allies stopped issuing the 
document. East German technicians, officials and others have 
been unable to visit this country, and orders have been lost. 
A promising trade development, worth some £6 million per 
year in each direction at present, may be halted in its tracks. 

The loss—a fleabite, after all, against the background ‘of 
Britain’s total trade—would be worth while if it were a neces- 
sary and effective means of preserving a vital western interest 
—in, say, Berlin. What is irksome for Mr Stack and other 
traders is that the ban is so obviously full of loopholes; indeed, 
there is probably more loophole than barrier. East Germ 
buyers, unable to visit Britain to place orders for ste a 
buying it in Japan instead. West Germany, too, is: still 
uninhibited in its trade with east Germany, for the allied 
travel ban does not affect internal German: travel. 

It is ironical indeed, that west Germany, which took the 
first dramatic public step in the direction of a trade embargo 
in October by threatening not to renew its trade agredment 
with east Germany next year, should be continuing to frade 
freely with east Germany while its allies are not. But it 
would be a great mistake to reproach the west Germans with 
excessive liberality in trading with their countrymen. The 
most open possible border between the two parts of divided 
Germany is of fundamental interest to Germany, Europe and 
indeed the world at large. It is there, after all, that the division 
of the world is most dangerous and most badly in need of any 
bridges that can be found. The movement of goods and 
persons between the two parts of Germany is one of the few 
bridges that remain. It is good news that the Bonn govern- 
ment has begun in the past fortnight to modify its first threat 
to break off the trade agreement, and to look for ways of 
negotiating with the east Germans tg keep trade on the move. 

It is not the wisdom of west Germany's continuing trade 
with east Germany that is doubtful, but the wisdom of the 


allies in obstructing east German exchanges with others, 


including themselves. No doubt the travel ban is causing the 
east Germans inconvenience and annoyance, if that is con- 
sidered a useful thing to do. But it is obviously not going to 
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cause them any grave economic difficulties, of a kind likely 
to prise open their grip on Berlin. And one more door to 
the West is being pushed to. 


‘ 


HAT is not easy to understand is that the Bonn govern- 

ment should have chosen just this moment, when it is 
putting out welcome hints of flexibility in the field of east- 
west German trade, to propose new restrictions on east-west 
German travel: On November 17th Herr Schréder, the 
minister of the interior, met the leaders of the west German 
parties to explain a new law which would in practice allow 
west German officials to stop virtually any east German from 
entering the country, and to restrict west Germans wanting 
to go the other way. 

Fears of espionage and infiltration, understandable in them- 
selves, seem to have driven the Bonn government to ignore 
the immense advantages the West gains from free contact 
with east Germany. Some of the east German functionaries 
who visit west Germany are deeply critical of their own 
government, if not actually \hostile to it; many of them set 
great store by the opportunities they get of contact with the 
West. Herr Lipschitz, the Social Democrat responsible for 
internal affairs in the west Berlin administration, has attacked 
the new proposals as likely to hinder and perhaps stop flight 
from east Germany. Herr Ulbricht had dug one ditch between 
the two German states, he remarked ; now Bonn was digging 
another. ’ 

All this contains a moral both for east-west relations and 
for Anglo-German ones. Mr Macmillan was quite right, when 
his effort to set going serious east-west talks broke down in 
May, to turn his attention\to putting relations with the Con- 
tinental allies\on a better footing. The effort was overdue. 
But there are good ways and bad ways of improving Anglo- 
German relations. The right way is to tackle the relationship 
of the Six and Seven, as he and Dr Adenauer are trying to do. 
The wrong way, on any thing but immediate tactical con- 
siderations, is to try and outdo Bonn in defensive Pharisaism. 


ae 
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GERMANY 


Mr Anderson’s Setback 


HEN a rich uncle, well known for his 


forces in Germany. The Germans, however, 
have long disliked anything that savoured 
of the old occupation costs and feel that 
any concessions to: America will only be 
followed by new demands from Britain and 


beneficence; turns to his most 


opulent nephew to touch him for a fiver, 


everyone, even the nephew, feels there is a 
certain obligation to help him out. But the 
demands for a larger contribution to defence 
and aid which the Americans (whose 
economic difficulties are discussed in a Note 
on page 908 as well as in a special inter- 
national survey starting on page 921) put 
to Bonn this week evidently went far be- 
yond what the well-lined German relative 
was prepared to pay. Three days of talks 
between a German delegation, led by Dr 
Erhard, and an American delegation, led 


by Mr Anderson, Secretary of the Treasury, 
and Mr Dillon, Under-Secretary in the 
State Department, ended jm a virtual dead- 
lock. 

It has taken the United States Administra- 
tion more than a year to translate its first 
intimations that it was time Europe 
shouldered more of the burden of defence 
and aid into specific requests for help to 
western\ Germany—the European country 
with the strongest reserves. The American 
mission has apparently asked the west Ger- 
man government to contribute, in addition 
to aid, some $600 million to defence! costs, 
mainly through support payments for US 


from France. With an election in the offing 
Dr Adenauer feels unable to increase taxes. 
The request for support costs was turned 
down fiat. 

‘ The Americans |are not going home 
empty-handed. The Bonn government's 
new aid programme, drafted before this 
week’s visit, which may total between £300 
million and £320 million in 1961, is to go 
ahead, Bonn has also expressed willingness 
to repay at once some\US postwar aid. It 
is prepared in principle to make a larger 
contribution to the costs of Nato infra- 
structure provided there is a proper multi- 
lateral arrangement amongst the allies. It 
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has even agreed to make an effort to case 
the import of such farm products as poultry. 

Doubts, however, overshadow all these 
projects. The Americans fear that the 130 
million marks German industry is to con- 
tribute yo the aid programme may be partly 
raised b¥ loans in the United States, hardly 
a help to its reserves. German willingness 
to repay postwar aid, may be related to 
American willingness to repay Germany's 
prewar debts. The fine words about trade 
in farm preducts have still to be put into 
practice. It seems unlikely that the set- 
back in Bonn will in fact trigger off drastic 
American measures—like a reduction of 
troops abroad or an imMcrease in procection 
at home—but it will certainly strengthen 
the advocates of such damaging steps. 


WAGES 


Engineering Inflation ? 


T engineering employers this week 
made their predictable offer of a wage 
increase of around 4 per cent, which was 
predictably turned down by the trade 
unions—who had tabled a demand for an 
increase of over 10 per cent. The em- 
ployers’ offer was smaller than the increases 
already given in some industries this year, 
which is by no means to say that it was too 
small. Since the last formal wage increase 
in October 1958 average carnings in engin- 
eering have gone up by around 8 per cent, 
aided by a reduction of two hours in the 
working week that the men need to put in 
before they draw overtime pay. The 
industry has managed (just) to absorb this 
rise of 4 per cent a year since 1958 without 
price inflation, during ‘a period of much 
above-average expansion in production. 
There is no sign that this above-average 
expansion will continue in the year ahead. 
The current difficulties of the motor 
industry in foreign markets were apparently 
not mentioned during Wednesday's discus- 
sions, except by one union representative 
who chose to observe that, if the car firms 
were still intending to go ahead with their 
projects for new investment, this showed 
that all was basically well with the industry, 
and that it could afford to give a generous 
wage increase. 

Although the discussions broke down. 
both sides have been careful so far not to 
burn any bridges. The unions will decide 
on their next step at the monthly meeting 
of the Confederation of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions on December 8th, but 
the long process of negotiation may con- 
tinue until February at least. The ques- 
tion is whether the wnions will realise 
by then that an above-average wage 
increase this year would almost inevitably 
be an inflationary one, whose net effect 
would be likely to put their members’ 
real earnings down. It would force the 
Government to maintain the present 
restraints on demand and production for 
longer than it would otherwise have to do 
—and it is on the level of production 
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and absence of short-time working that 
earnings in this piecework industry mainly 
depend. It is asking a lot of the unions to 
grasp this point, especially so long as some 
employers and Government spokesmen 
who often give the impression that they 
would prefer a litile inflation to a big strike 
do not rub it home sufficiently themselves. 


UN IN CONGO 


The Blamed Tool 


AMING a screwdriver for not being a 
hammer is the mark of a certain type 
of workman. Just now, the United Nations 
mission in the Congo is the offending tool 
It must patiently endure the brutality of 
armed soldiery whose indiscipline has once 
again been revealed to the world. It also 
faces attack by critics who still, after fifteen 
years, have not troubled to find out what 
the UN is. Mr Lumumba’s partisans in 
Moscow, Ghana, Guinea, and—regrettably 
—India suffer from the delusion that the 
UN “ brought him down ™ ; his now dedi- 
cated antagonists in Belgium and—regret- 
tably—other western countries from the 
delusion that the UN has been trying to 
“ put him back.” Yet even a glance at the 
record shows that Mr Hammarskjéld and 
his men in Leopoldville have obeyed, with 
care and amazing patience, their instruc- 
tions from the Security Council and 
Assembly, which forbid them (as does the 
Charter) to take sides in domestic struggles. 
Those who accuse them of “ obstruc- 
tion” when they act, and of “ incapacity ™ 
when ‘they refuse to act as one faction 
wishes, seem sublimely unaware of the kind 
of precedent that would be set by the UN 
intervention in domestic politics that they 
are demanding. Can one envisage the UN 
being called into, say, an Algerian situation 
even more confused than that of today, 
being attacked by Mr Seckou Touré and Mr 
Nehru for not helping the legitimate 
government (in Paris) to suppress the 
rebels, being slated by the Daily Telegraph 
for “ obstructing ” rebel commanders, and 
being piously chided by The Times for not 
being on cosier terms with the colons ? 
Petulance and shortsighted inconsistency 
are familiar human failings. But how much 
more blood must be shed by brave and dis- 
interested Irishmen, Tunisians, and others, 
before the Congo’s blind factionalists and 
their foreign partisans learn that the UN 
cannot be used to hammer the country into 
one of the various shapes they like? The 
organisation’s primary function is to 
moderate, and where possible avert, inter- 
national conflict. This it has effectively 
done, both by getting the Belgian troops 
out of the Congo, and by preventing the 
total breakdown of order which was the 
cause of the Belgian troops’ re-entry. The 
UN would be failing in its duty if it did not 
protest when Belgians obstruct its efforts ; 
and if Belgium is huffed by these protests, 
its remedy is clear—to channel its advice 
and aid through the UN, as all countries 
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except Belgium, Guinea, Ghana and Rus- 
sia have done.. The UN, whose resources 
are now desperately strained, would wel- 
come any such aid—as it would also wel- 
come some contribution from Russia, which 
has shamelessly welshed on its obligation 
to help to finance the Congo programmes 
for which its government voted. ° 

If the UN conciliation commission of 
Africans and Asians finally gets to Leopold- 
ville, it will now go without its Guinean and 
Malian members ; this ought to be a bless- 
ing, as they had proved anything but con- 
ciliatory in, among other things, their sup- 
port for Mr Lumumba’s diatribes against 
the UN, and their personal venom against 
President Kasavubu. Guinea and Mali went 
huffy when the Assembly voted, §3 to 24, 
on Tuesday to scat Mr Kasavubu’s dele- 
gates. Without condoning their destruc- 
tive attitude, it is yet possible to think the 
Asembly unwise in making a decision that 
again split its African members. The presi- 
dent's office is, as Mr Dayal pointed out in 
his last report to Mr Hammarskj6ld from 
the Congo, one of “ the only two institu- 
tions whose foundations still stand “—the 
other being the parliament. But Mr 
Kasavubu shows no wish to co-operate with 
his parliament ; he has associated himself 
with several refusals to co-operate with the 
UN, including threats to refuse entry to the 
conciliation commission ; at the time of 
writing, he has not yet even denounced 
Tuesday's outrages against UN staff in 
Leopoldville. If his delegates sit in the 
Assembly, what becomes of the scrupulous 
non-partisanship which the UN has main- 
tained in the Congo, in the teeth of abuse, 
threats and physical violence? 


NATO 


Sword or Thunderbolt? 


Gr NORSTAD has now put forward 
formally, in a statement to the Nato 
parliamentarians’ conference on Monday, 
the plan he has long been informally venti- 
lating—for giving Nato ownership, and col- 


lective control, of nuclear weapons. It is a 
package plan and not all the goods in it 
are of equal value; nor are they all 
accurately labelled. General Norstad’s 
insistence that the conventional forces of 
the Nato “shield” ought to be 
strengthened is, as always, right. But the 
label affixed to the package is “ Nato, the 
fourth nuclear power "—and armed with 
strategic missiles, at that. 

By this description, the assumption is 
made that France would be content to 
exchange its present separate nuclear am- 
bitions for a share in the Nato nuclear 
“ pool,” to which it would contribute, and 
from which it would also receive, expertise 
and hardware. Most of the hardware, 
including, ultimately, atomic submarines 
and, immediately, land-based missiles of 
2,000 miles range, would come from the 
United States, which would put into the 
“ pool” a whole range of atomic arms now 
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Sea —— retaining only a 
=r on their triggers 
saetioes Ges object of the plan 
the growing difficulties which the 
arrangements with individual 
counties for joint control of nuclear arms 
Serra into. This, General Norstad 
would impart vigour and realism to 

Neo itself. 


But General Norstad’s plan leaves un- 
answered many questions that need to be 
faced by the meeting of Nato defence 
ministers next month. The first, of course, 
is whether General de Gaulle will play at 
all, or whether he will continue to insist 
that France must become the fourth nuclear 
power itself, and that Nato must be run by 
a great-power committee in deference to 
French claims toigreatness. He will have 
an argument in the omission from the plan 
of any scheme to pool the British 
“independent contribution to the 
deterrent.” 

Behind this political stumbling block lies 
the greater problem whether Nato can be 
said to be a “ power” at all. The simple 
device of giving an alliance a structure of 
nuclear commands will not necessarily give 
it the’ attributes of singleness, sovereign 
and separateness. There is still stren 
in the contrary assertion, that in a crisis 
each power might attempt to seize indi- 
vidual control over the Nato missiles 
mounted on its soil ; so that there would 
then be no unified command to fire the 
weapons. Thus the final result might be 
/ not one, but 1§ nuclear powers at odds. 

For this reason the further question must 
be asked whether Nato, given a shield and 
sword to defend Europe, needs an. arsenal 
of strategic nuclear missiles at all. — Its 
deterrent ability, which remains broadly 
tactical, has been adequate to the risks ; is 
it necessary to “ modernise ” with missiles? 
And what if Nato were to be structurally 
changed, or even dissolved ; the treaty now 
has ten more years to run? Would the 
missiles then really be sent back where 
they had come from? This does not mean 
that all of General Norstad’s plan is wrong; 
but it means that there are political realities 
to be faced first ; and these will not be faced 
by handling missiles around like so many 
field marshals’ batons. 


LABOUR 


Casting Shadows 


EFORE last week's elections for the 
Labour shadow cabinct, a small group 

of ardent Gaitskellites was circulating a 
starred slate of twelve recommended candi- 
dates—ten fairly well-known worthies plus 
an a iate woman and a suggested 
Scotsman. Their fellow MPs elected or re- 
elected the ten worthies, but jibbed at the 
woman and the Scotsman ; some votes were 
spread and wasted among minor Gaitskellite 
candidates ; and Mr Wilson and Mr Lee 
duly secured re-election,: though now only 
as two cuckoos in a Gaitskellite nest. Mr 
Wilson came ninth in the voting (after being 
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top last year) with 124 votes (compared with 
167 last year). Over 40 Labour MPs who 
had voted for Mr Gaitskell as leader there- 
fore voted also to keep Mr Wilson in the 
shadow cabinet, some because they thought 
this was good for “ unity ” and some because 
they hoped that Mr Wilson would to some 
extent be muzzled by re-election. Mr Lee 
scraped in at the twelfth and bottom place 
(after being fifth last year) with 95 votes 
(137 last year), Some unilateralists had 
intimated that they might boycott\the elec- 
ions, but then proceeded not to’ do so; 
abstentions were at the usual average of 20, 
and were probably mainly accounted for by 
accidental or apathetic absentees. 

Speculation is now going on about the 
alloument of posts on the Labour front 
bench. Mr Gaitskell is not confined to th 
elected to the shadow! cabinet, but his power 
of selection is heavily circumscribed. A bold 
stroke would be to remove Mr Wilson from 
the shadow chancellorship and give him 
another job such as education, conveniently 
left open by Mr Greenwood’s resignation. 
But Mr Gaitskell seems unlikely to dare to 
do it. Mr Dennis' ene who has been an 
“ acting T shadow foreign secretary since Mr 
Bevan’s withdrawal, will probably now 
become a real shadow instead. If Mr Benn 
really does evaporate to the House of 
Lords (his present impassioned resistance 
deserves both satire and support), a new 
spokesman on transport will be needed. Mr 
Gunter seems more likely than Mr Lee to 
succeed Mr Robens as spokesman on labour 
relations. One danger that now faces Mr 
Gaitskell is that of becoming too heawily 
dependent on the parliamentary party's 
trade union wing. 


Very Cross Currents 


S some compensation for the rather 


disappointing re-elections of Mr 
Wilson and Mr Lee to the shadow 
cabinet, Mr Gaitskell has learned this week 
that he can rely on some sort of a majority in 
the national pt, executive, which 
was elected by the Scarborough conference 
and which is supposed constitutionally to 
be beholden to it, had appeared to be the 
weakest link in his defences ; but on Wed- 
nesday it voted that it should regard itself 
as the “ custodian ” (cunning word!) of the 
Scarborough vote for unilateralism, instead 
of being the “advocate” of it as Mrs. 
Castle had demanded. Otherwise not much 
has happened during the week except for 
some heavy sniping. Mr Crossman has 
blamed Mr Gaitskell for Labour's poor 
showing at the by-elections, and Mr. George 
Brown has blamed the unilateralists.’ The 
Oxford University Labour Club has voted 
strongly for unilateralism and Mr Woodrow 
Wyatt has called the  unilateralists 
“ Junatics.” In the Commons Mr Foot has 
returned to lead one section of the left, who 
had better henceforth be called Footniks. 
In a national poll of members of the Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union, a Gaitskellite 
has been returned to union office with a 
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higher vote than usual against communist 
opposition. . In the provinces Mr Frank 
Allaun, a umilateral zealot, has been voted 
off Labour’s Lancashire and Cheshire 
regional council, Mr Gaitskell’s plans to 
attend some Yorkshire tea parties have 
aroused the ire of the “Appeal for Unity ” 
movement, which is the name of a new, 
unofficial and anti-Gaitskell group. And so 
things will doubtless go on. 


| BY-ELECTIONS 


Ebbw Tide 


-OME people have inferred that Mr 
Michael Foot did well at Ebbw Vale 

last week. But in, fact his percentage share 
of the vote fell by 12.3, the Tories’ share 
fell by 6.3, and the newly appearing Liberal 
and Welsh Nationalist picked up these 
driblets. Only one other Labour candidate 
in last week’s seven by-elections lost a 
bigger percentage share of the vote than \ 
Mr Foot ; more significantly—the changing 
pattern of candidacies makes this the only 
really fair comparison—only one other 
Labour candidate suffered a bigger net 


. decline than Mr Foot’s net decline of 6 per 


cent relative to the Tories (and that one 
was the other unilateralist, at Carshalton). 

The one thing that Mr Foot can claim is 
that the turn-out at Ebbw Vale was remark- 
ably high (76.1\per cent). It was this that 
kept' up his majority to a massive 16,729, 


. despite the swing against him. At Blyth, 


which was electing a successor to Mr Alf 
Robens on Thursday, it is likely that a 
lower turn-out will reduce Labour's former 
25.494 majority. ‘Whether that majority 
will also be eroded by the sort of swing 
that occurred against Mr Foot remains to 
be seen. Blyth’s main industries are coal 
mining, shipbuilding and railways—not an 
affluent trio for the unfortunate Conserva- 
tive candidate to campaign about. In the 
general election Mr Robens won 74.6 per 
cent of the vote against the Tories’ 25.4 
per cent in a straight’ fight. This time there 
is again very nearly a straight fight, the first 
in this winter’s by-elections. (There is a 
Number Three candidate, appropriately 
called Mr Pym, but he seems to be a very 
light cocktail). Labour’s Mr Milne, who 
after Friday will sit as Blyth’s new MP, 
unfortunately seems inclined also to sit on 
fences between Mr Wilson and Mr 
Gaitskell. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Dr Verwoerd’s Hopes 


R VERWOERD has agreed, with some 

show of confidence, to have South 
Africa’s membership of the Commonwealth 
discussed ata prime ministers’ conference 
in March. Union wants to stay in 
after becoming a republic, he said, but will 
“not permit hersélf to be subjected to any 
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form of humiliating treatment.” His con- 
fidence may not be entirely misplaced: Mr 
Macmillan, who is not unknown for moving 
in the direction the wind blows, is likely to 
make every effort on South Africa’s behalf 
before bowing to the will of the non-white 
majority in the Commonwealth. Both Ghana 
and Malaya are said to be wavering (at least 
in part due to Mr Macmillan’s efforts) and 
a face-saving formula whereby South Africa 
is kept in the club may yet be found. But 
Dr Azikiwe made a strong attack on the 
Union when he was sworn in as governor 
general of Nigeria two weeks ago, and India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon and Canada might well 
vote for exclusion. 

The course of the private negotiations in 
advance of the prime ministers’ meeting will 
be affected by the course of events in South 
Africa. Because of this, two recent develop- 
ments hailed as indicating a swing to more 
liberal policies must be viewed in perspec- 
tive. The new book by eleven leaders of the 
three Dutch Reformed Churches, bluntly 
condemning apartheid. contains many 
familiar names: Dr Keet, Dr Ben Marais. 
Professor du Plessis and others among the 
eleven have protested before. with little 
more - than to incur the wrath of 
organised Afrikanerdom. 

The Progressive party national congress 
voted unanimously ten days ago for a com- 
mon voters’ roll, a multiracial franchise with 
educational and income qualifications, and a 
series of liberal reforms. Divisions within 
the party, revealed by the report of its com- 
mittee.on franchise policy, were well covered 
over at the conference. Its real test will 
come when its twelve MPs face their first 
elections: they are at present in parliament 
on the votes of the supporters of the United 
party. from which they broke away to form 
their new group. Any signs of a substantial 
change in white South Africa's racial outlook 
would be welcome. but it must be 
remembered that it is only seven weeks 
since the country gave Dr Verwoerd his first 
ever majority of white votes—in a 90.7 
per cent poll, 850,458 voters supported his 
plan for a republic and 774,725 voted against 
it. 


COMMUNIST BLOCK 


Non Habeunt Papam 


A oo more effective even than 
usual continues to surround the inter- 
national communist conclave in Moscow. 
But the very fact that two weeks have 
elapsed without (as this issue of The 
Economist goes to press) having produced 
any audible, let-alone tangible, result shows 
how important is the cleavage within the 
communist block. The two schools within 
the international communist movement 
have drifted wide apart since the Moscow 
manifesto of December, 1957. 

The attitude to be taken to the West is 
the most obvious bone of contention. China, 
the outsider with one eye on Formosa, had 
no sympathy for Mr Khrushchev's pursuit 
of talks with the American President. The 
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collapse of the summit conference in May 
eased this tension, but it did not remove 
Peking’s hostility to the general line of 
Soviet policy. The Chinese, backed in this 
respect by communist leaders from some 
of the more backward countries, accuse the 
Russians rot only of undue respect for the 
imperialist “ paper tiger” but also of un 
necessary concessions to the uncommitted 
Peking and Moscow are actively competing 
for the control of the communist parties in 
Asia and, more recently, in Africa, as well 
as in Latin America. If an agreement on 
policy is out of the question, the two sides 
have at least to try to define their spheres 
of influence. 

The state of harmony about home policy 
is no better. Peking wants to transform 
its economy and its society by more reckless 
methods than Moscow thinks wise. Peking 
has made no secret of its opinion that 
Soviet economic aid to, say, India could 
have been more profitably spent on Chinese 
soil. Moscow has not concealed its distaste 
for the “ people’s communes.” the Chinese 
short cut to communism. Even at the height 
of the controversy, the Russians did not 
cancel the existing aid contracts, but by 
limiting their contributions to the last 
Chinese five-year plan they kept an im- 
portant means of pressure in hand. Now 
the Chinese are working on their next plan. 


A new Sino-Soviet economic agreement 
would be a sign that the two communist 
capitals had reached a political compromise. 
Nuclear aid might then be the next question 
raised by the Chinese. 


At best, the conference cannot bring more 
than a patched-up temporary compromise. 
The have and the have-not of the com- 
munist world ; the advocates of communism 
in one group of countries and those of per- 
petual revolution ; those who rely on time 
as their best ally, and the men in a hurry 
urging a more active policy—the two will 
remain at odds. Despite all the secrecy, the 
Moscow conclave offers confirmation of a 
most significant phenomenon--the end of 
the communist monolith. 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


A Quiet Hurrah 


AS twenty-one years, compulsory 
national service in Britain came to an 
end, slightly more abruptly than expected. 
with Mr Hare’s announcement on Friday 
of last week that henceforth no more men 
would be called up. There was some brief 
commiseration with the last intake who had 
been caught that week. Lord Louis Mount- 
batten appeared on television to predict that 
the services would always offer an attrac- 
tive career. But for the rest the news 
caused hardly a ripple. The country, it 
seemed, merely wanted to forget an institu- 
tion whose necessity it had recognised but 
to which it had never been reconciled. No 
one spoke up any more about inculcating a 
sense of discipline or providing a training 
for life. No ome even scemed to worry 
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unduly at the possibility that the gaps ia 
Britain's defence establishment would have 
to be filled by nuclear arms. 

Britain’s essay in the unilateral reduction 
of armed forces is the first of its kind in 
Nato. The policy is, however, as old a 
story as the Defence White Paper of 1957 : 
and the cogent economic argument that 
preceded the decision has not fallen on deaf 
ears elsewhere, least of all on Mr 
Khrushchev's. There remains the white 
paper’s cautionary declaration that “if 
voluntary recruiting fails to produce the 
numbers required, the country will have to 
tace the need for some limited form of com- 
pulsory service to bridge the gap.” Exactly 
how Mr Watkinson will regard the contin- 
gency if the present figures persist after 
the last national servicemen leave in 1962 
remains to be seen. 

Since the Military Training Act of 1939 
some §,300,000 men have been called up 
for the three services, 2,300,000 of them 
since the end of the war. Though national 
service used to be blamed for disrupting the 
army, it did provide a source of recruit- 
ment ; in the RAF over a third (190,000 
out of §50.000) of the national service- 
men who joine under the 1949 Act 
chose to sign on at some stage for a longer 
period. The chief incentive to stay on was 
to learn a trade ; this kind of individual 
benefit from national service deserves a 
place in the ledger, and its discontinuance 
will make it the more important to expand 
civilian facilities for technical tra:ning now. 


POLICE PAY 


Salaried Service? 


Spr RN over the constable’s status, as 

well as his actual earnings, is evident 
in the recommendations on pay in the 
interim report of the Royal Commission on 


the Police, published on Thursday. In 
place of the existing basic scale of {510 
rising to £695 after nine years’ service, the 
commission recommends a scale of {600 
to {910. (Both scales take into account 
the fact that policemen are provided with 
housing.) In addition, the commission pro- 


‘poses two supplementary increases of {30 


each after 17 and 22 years—an appreciative 
and necessary gesture toward the long- 
service man. The proposed rise of £4 a 
week for the experienced constable is 
important ; the main short-term problem in 
the service is to stop the steady drain among 
senior men, particularly in industrial areas 
where they are most needed. 

But the commission goes further. It 
considers it highly important to make the 
police service a fully salaried occupation 
The salariat, unlike wage earners, is not 
paid by the hour: so the commission wants 
to see the elimination of overtime payments 
to the police, dithough it recognises the 
need for a transitional period in which 
overtime must continue in places (like 
Glasgow and Manchester) where the local 
force is still badly under-strength. The 
principle behind this is of orthodox middic 
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class ethos, but there must be some doubts 
about refusing overtime earnings to men 
who, simply because they are subject to 
discipline, are more liable than is the merely 
good-natured salariat to be badly done by 
in , 

The commission's formula for regulating 
police pay (it recommends a review every 
three years) is of a type that is now be- 
coming conventional in the public services. 
In recommending the new rates, the report 
has taken into account the standard ' wages 
in industries where an apprenticeship is 
served. It-also includes a supplement to 
compensate the constable for his inability 
to secure extra remuneration (which, the 
commission judges—with figures that some 
local authorities will dispute—now adds 
45 per cent to the earnings of the com- 
parable industrial worker), and an additional 
supplement in recognition of the particular 
duties and responsibilities of police service. 
The commission has clearly been impressed 
by the number of personal decisions that a 
constable has to take, and for which he can 
be answerable as an individual before the 
courts. Further attention is called to the 
inadequacy of the present detective 
allowance. 

The need in Britain’s police services is 
to attract more men, and to ensure that 
recruits are of the high quality that has 
always given British policemen a special 
and dignified status in the community at 
large. The case for increases in pay at or 
above the level now recommended is over- 
whelming ; but the public service should 
get into the habit of adjusting pay rates 
more flexibly in accord with obvious market 
needs, and get out of the habit of enslave- 
ment to rigid formulae laid down by 
commissions whose reports very quickly 
become out of date. 


FRANCE 


North African Views 


1 his speech from the throne on Novem- 
ber 18th, the anniversary of his acces- 
sion, the King of Morocco said again that 
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the intervention of the United Nations was’ 


needed to put an end to the Algerian war. 
The danger that the war might spread had, 
he added, become real. In itself the speech 
is not a significant event, particularly since 
Morocco’s diplomacy is at present almost 
entirely engaged with its’ claims on 
Mauretania. But the King’s remarks do 
also represent the view of the rebels’ Pro- 
visional Government of the Algerian 
Republic (GPRA), as expressed on the 
same day in a statement published in Tunis. 

In this, the Muslim rebels denounce 
General de Gaulle’s latest proposals as 
going against the principle of self-deter- 
mination, and tending only to prolong the 
war. Ino particular they reject the gencral’s 
thesis that a cease-fire should be negotiated 
before the terms of a political settlement of 
the Algerian problem are discussed : and 
they call for a referendum in Algeria, super- 
vised by the United Nations. Their attitude 
can be explained by their continuing 
distrust of the French army, and by the 
approaching debate on Algeria in the 
General Assembly. The new French 
initiative has been favourably received, in 
the West at least, and the GPRA is anxious 
lest moderation now might lead to a weak- 
ening of the attack on France upon which 
the rebels depend to strengthen their hand 
in any future negotiations. 


In Algiers itself the settlers have been, 


apparently, less impressed by General 
de Gaulle’s plans for a French referendum 
on Algeria than by the decision of the Paris 
military tribunal to release from prison the 
defendants in the “ barricades ” trial. This 
they interpret, variously and, it is to be 
hoped, too optimistically, as a sign that the 
government is going to have to capitu- 
late before the supporters of “ Algérie 
frangaise,” and as proving that the army 
is on their side. The Muslim rebels, though 
slightly encouraged to hope by General 
de Gaulle’s speech of November 4th, have 
suffered too much disappointment to count 
on him. The provisional 
November 16th of M. Lagaillarde, the most 
prominent of the prisoners, as he was of 
the January\insurrectionists, has disturbed 
them, and the proposals for an interim 
“ Algerian executive” (discussed in the 
following note) are treated with a scepti- 
cism verging on derision. It is to be hoped 
that the release of 685 (out of 6,000) 
Muslims detained in Algeria on political 
charges is some reassurance. 


Marking Time 


M DEBRE told a meeting of Gaullist 
* deputies on Tuesday that M. Louis 
Joxe, at present minister of education, had 
been appointed minister for Algeria, with as 
deputy resident in Algiers, M. Jean Morin, 
hitherto prefect of Toulouse. M. Guillaumat 
is to be appointed minister of education, for 
the time being only ; further government 
changes may follow when M. Delouvrier, 
the present delegate-general in Algeria, gets 
back to Paris after his replacement. 


release on, 


Offered. 
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Other details of the government’s new 
plans for dealing with the Algerian question 
remain, for the present, unannounced: M. 
Debré is expected to unveil them to the 
National Assembly on December 6th or 7th. 
It is thought, however, that they will con- 
tain provisions for. establishing a local 
executive council in which the Muslims 
would have a majority, to assist the minister 
and his deputy in governing Algeria. The 
proposed referendum will submit these plans 
to the voters, and also President de Gaulle’s 
policy of \Algerian self-determination. 
M. Debré also said that the president 
would at some ‘stage visit Algeria to explain 
his policy. 

Ultimately, everything depends on the 
extent to which General de Gaulle and the 
Algerian nationalist rebels can agree ; but 
in the short run, it seems that the speed at 
which events are moving will help the 
general by making it difficult for the sup- 
porters of “ Algérie frangaise ” to interfere, 
especially as there seems to be a softening 
of left-wing attitudes to the president and 
his policies, following the speech of Novem- 
ber 4th. The second debate in the National 
Assembly on the government's proposed 
nuclear deterrent programme provided some 
evidence of this. The minority opposing 
the government on a vote of confidence 
was larger by seven than in the first debate 
on the subject last month; but General 


de Galulle’s Algerian policy seems to have 


induced right-wing deputics to have 
opposed him over his atomic plans, and 
left-wing deputies to moderate their attack 
on what, otherwise, they detest. 


EUROPE 


| 


A Chance in Rome 


ORE than one encouraging gesture has 

been made to Britain from the Con- 
tunent in the past tén days. In Rome Mr 
Macmillan and Lord Home have met the 
Italian prime minister, Signor Fanfani, a 
man sincerely anxious to heal the split in 
Europe. Hitherto, the school of! thought 
that favoured building up the economic 
community on the Continent regardless of 
Britain has tended to make policy in Rome. 
But in the last few months there have been 
definite signs of a wish to bring the British 
in, whether as a counterweight to Germany 
and France or simply for its own sake, The 
warm welcome Mr Macmillan received, the 
talk of Britain’s role in the Risorgimento, 
reflect some revival of a genuine current of 
Italian feeling that has been muted for some 
time. 

Whether this useful opportunity has been 
taken is less clear. Mr Macmillan evidently 
went down well on the Italian television. 
But reports from Rome suggest that he and 
Lord Home may not have been well- 
informed about the chance they had been 
Signor Fanfani may not be in 
power for long. Within his own cabinet 
he has to contend with vigorous supporters 
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Marconi’s are the only com- 
pany which maintains a per- 
manent research group 
working entirely on wave 
propagation and are prepared 
to send telecommunications 
, Systems survey teams to any 
part of the world. 
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Marconi’s maintain a per- 
manent and experienced team 
of systems planning engineers 
who are prepared to plan or 
advise on all types of radio 
telecommunications systems, 
be they large or small, any- 
where in the world. 
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INSTALLED 


Marconi’s issiallation engin- 
cers are organised to under- 
take responsibility for 
complete installations includ- 
ing the erection of buildings 
and all civil engineering works 
as well as providing and in- 
stalling the microwave radio 
equipment itself. 
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Marconi’s can provide a com- 
plete maintenance service and 
undertake the training of 
operators and maintenance 
technicians either in England 
or locally and can create and 
manage local training schools 
for Posts \and Telegraphs 
Authorities. 


Marconi microwave systems have capacities from 60-960 channels and are 
capable of carrying high quality television and are designed to meet exacting 
international standards of performance. Travelling wave tube and other mod- 
ern techniques make them ruggedly reliable, simple and easy to maintain. 


World leaders ‘in all travelling 
wave tube: microwave systems 
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of the link with Bonn and Paris, like Signor 
Segni, the foreign minister. But while he 
is in office Signor Fanfani will be an active 
force in favour of an early and complete 
solution of the European breach. _ 
Next week Mr Heath will have another 
opportunity, when he speaks to the 
Assembly of Western European Union, the 
seven-power body which embraces Britain 
and the Six. The) WEU assembly passed 
‘a resolution in May urging that Britain 
should join Euratom and the Coal and 
Steel Community. Or. November 17th its 
political committee passed a much more 
significant resolution, this time urging 
British membership of the common market. 
Safeguards for the Seven and the Common- 


wealth are written in. The May resolution ‘ 


proved a flop, for neither the British nor 
the Six were prepared to act unless the 
economic split could be healed. Mr Heath 
—and M. Debré, for that matter, who is 
also expected to speak to the Assembly— 
may how find it necessary to address them- 
selves to the substance of the European 
division ; the WEU resolution appears to 
leave little loophole for evasion. | 


STRIKES 


King-sized Quarrel 


HE Tobacco Workers’ Union has sadly 
panicked before the threat of technical 
progress in its industry. It has called 
a strike in the Nottingham factory of 
Players in protest -against the starting up 
of a “development section”—the next 
stage after an experiment—of six new-type 
cigarette-making machines, which would 
function as a battery and need only one man 
to operate them. Hitherto the ratio has 
always been one worker to one non-battery 
machine ; and the union has co-operated 
in the introduction of new non-battery 
machines which can make 38 per cent more 
cigarettes than any previous model. But the 
new batteries of six would mean that one 
man would be responsible for over 800 per 
cent of the previous maximum production 
by a machine with a single operator. The 
union has simply run for cover, leaving 
behind all thoughts of procedure agreements 
and joint consultation. 
This is all the sadder because the prin- 
ciple of co-operation between workers and 
management was reaffirmed in September, 
when the tobacco workers got a wage 
increase—and in this industry it has for 
long been observed in practice as well as in 
polite statements. On this Ye ge issue, 
preliminary discussions with the company 
had elicited the assurance that there would 
be no sackings (although recruiting would 
be stopped for a time to let the labour force 
reduce itself naturally), and that machine 
operators transferred to other jobs would 
get lump sums of between {60 and {200 
in compensation. (The union says that some 
transferred workers might lose up to £2 a 
week in wages.) 
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The reason for the union’s panic is no 
doubt that, as it is involved purely in the 
tobacco industry, its officials realise that a 
gradual reduction in the labour force would 
be bound to lead to a gradual reduction in 
theit membership. It is significant that the 
General and Municipal Workers, with mem- 
bers in the same plant, have declined to 
support the strike. The stoppage has come 
at the very worst time of the year for 
tobacco workers, when they are looking for- 
ward to their Christmas pay packets and to 
the fat bonuses which many of them receive 
for Christmas. Not all even of the TWU’s 
own members have come out ; the women 


in particular have marched through the © 


picket lines. The union officials themselves 
—while expressing a grim determination to 
banish the whole idea of these machines— 
seem anxious at the prospect of fighting 
things out on such slippery ground. 


CARIBBEAN 


Warships against Ideas 


T the request of Guatemala and 
Nicaragua, President Eisenhower last 
week despatched an aircraft carrier and four 
destroyers to keep a watch on the Caribbean. 
Both the Central American governments 
had just put down rebellions which, they 
claimed, were directly helped by Cuba. The 
warships are patrolling an area south-west 
of Cuba, on the look-out for “ communist 
directed elements” that might send men 
or supplies to the rebels ; but according to 
the State Department they will go into 
action only if they come across suspicious 
activities within the two republics’ three- 
mile territorial waters. 
The Cuban social revolution has struck 
responsive chords in the Central American 


republics, several of which, with authori- 
tarian governments and underfed and under- 
privileged populations, are over-ripe for a 
change. Nicaragua has for some thirty years 
been run on a strictly family basis by 
the Somozas. When President Anastasio 
Somoza was assassinated in 1956, his two 
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sons took over. President Luis Somoza has 
recently made some conc*ssions, but not 
enough to satisfy an opposition which last 
week seized two towns and held them for 
two days before being forced to surrender. 
The junior officers who organised the revolt 
in Guatemala seized several towns before 
they were blitzed into surrender by the 
air force. But with a rebellious and divided 
army, and a questionable amount of popular 
support, President Ydigoras is hardly a 
rewarding protegé for the United States. 

The Guatemalan and Nicaraguan govern- 
ments have dubbed the revolutionaries 
Cuban mercenaries, but have produced no 
direct evidence ; the captured men were not 
Cubans, and their arms were not Czech. 
With the Soviet ambassador to Havana 
apparently counselling prudence and 
moderation, Dr Castro now has even less 
temptation to risk provoking retaliation. 

Destroyers are a poor barrier against the 
spread of ideas. The explosions in the 

ribbean republics are self generated, and 
the United States, by seeming ready to 
support unpopular governments against 


popular movements, is not advancing its 
Own true interests. 


EDUCATION 


Uplift for Art 


Ave and designers are noted for their 
idiosyncrasies and it is no mean 
achievement that a largish advisory council, 


‘including many distinguished representa- 


tives of them under the chairmanship of Sir 
William Coldstream, should have reached 
agreement about how they should be 
educated. But their agreement, on which 
the Government has gratefully decided to 
act, was reached only at the expense of an 
awful lot of flexibility. 


More and more people attend so-called 
art courses—but a lot of them only of the 
pottery-decorating, wicker-basket-making or 
pleasant-social-occasion type. Last year, 
local education authorities’ art classes 
catered for 15,500 full-time students, 33,000 
part-time day students and 63,000 evening 
students. Comparatively few, however, took 
advanced examinations, with which the new 
report (HMSO 1s. 6d.) is primarily con- 
cerned: out of the 170 to 180 art schools, 
106 provided the two-year course leading 
to the National Diploma in Design, and 
1,347 students obtained it. Under the new 
scheme, this diploma will be replaced by one 
of a higher standard to be known as the 
Diploma in Art and Design (Dip. A.D.) 
obtainable after a three-year course of 
university first degree standard. Art schools 
supplying the courses (expected to number 
40 to 60) will conduct their own examina- 
tions, subject to some external assessment. 
But the approval of examination arrange- 
ments and of ‘the courses will be the respon- 
sibility of a new executive body, independent 
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of the Ministry of Education. 

Most argument is likely to arise over the 
recommendation that in general a student 
should be allowed to take the diploma course 
only if he has obtained five “O” level 
passes in GCE (or the equivalent permuta- 
tions in “O” and “A” passes). One 
can guess the argument behind this: it is 


Yankees 
Stay 
Put 


An American correspondent has been 
interviewing his compatriots at air bases 
in Britain. He reports: 


N° line of weeping mothers and 
straggling youngsters leads out of 
East Anglia, where the United States Air 
Force has bases at Mildenhall and Laken- 
heath. No one has been swiftly spirited 
home to cut back America’s overseas 
expenditures. There are no_ posters 
urging US airmen to “ Buy American.” 
In fact, these two bases, only 4} miles 
apart, are rather quiet and normal. They 
are ¢ven eerily quiet to an outsider, with 
‘the Chilling night-time mist shattered by 
an occasional screaming jet, miles of 
concrete landing strips ringed by a tall 
barbed-wire fence, and distant spotlights 
showing planes the way home. 

Amid this scene are 4,300 American 
servicemen and their 4,550 dependants. 
To some, these bases are islands and their 
lives are not dissimilar to those they 
would live at home. Many others, how- 
ever, live in towns, apparently with 
pleasure. Some wives were shocked when 
they first heard they might be sent home. 
But they were reassured by their hus- 
bands, who seem to have faith that the 
Air Force will not let them down. 


HE official word, “right out of the 

head shed in Washington,” is that the 
Air Force will cut its 190,250 overseas 
dependants to about 81,600—a 60 per cent 
reduction. These cuts will occur at the 
kate of 6,120 per month, but gradually. 
“.Few, if any, will be returned without 
their sponsors ” (meaning husbands), said 
the report. Dependants scheduled to go 
abroad before February 15, 1961, will go 
as planned. It means that some tours of 
duty will be shortened by a month or two. 
Most airmen will serve out their regular 
time (three years) with their families at 
their sides. All airmen are volunteers, 
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desirable that the furniture designer or 
comrhercial graphic artist should b¢ able to 
discuss his ideas intelligently with the 
managing director. But whether this is the 
right sifting for artistic ability is another 
matter. However, here, as in other parts of 
the report, there is an escape clause—for the 
exceptional art student, who has also proved 
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perhaps to avoid being drafted into a 
lower standard of living in the Army. 

The eventual cut, however,,may cause 
landlords in the surrounding towns to 
find tenants elsewhere, and fewer 
dependants means more men living on 
the bases. Thus, the Air Force may have 
to build more facilities. The servicemen 
often do not realise that they pay rents 
double or triple what Britons would pay.’ 
They are used to higher rent scales. 

It is easy to tell an American-base area, 
for oncoming car headlights are wider 
than normal, and usually are full on. You 
may stumble into a small city within 
Lakenheath, made up entirely of caravans, 
in neat rows, with a Buick parked along- 
side one and a small British sports model 
next to another. Nearly 600 people live 
in this city of 166 caravans. Some men 
and their \families live as far away as 
Cambridge, but most prefer Beck Row, 
next to Mildenhall, or other villages 
nearby. 

Most of the children are educated at 
American-staffed schools, and buses roam 
the countryside on regular routes, as they 
do in America, bringing the children to 
school. A new Lakenheath Senior High 
School was built this year, and opened 
on September 7th. If dependants are 
cut, the space for 730 students can be 
used for elementary classes as well as 
grades 9-12, as elementary classes are now 
held in a prefabricated hut. The school, 
which cost $2. million, will eventually 
have five units, and a gymnasium and 
auditorium ‘are still under construction. 
The classes are staffed by American 
civilian teachers, and the servicemen 
seemed to feel that their children were 
being taught as well as they would be at 
home 


‘ 
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exceptionally bone-headed in conventional 
education, the qualifications will be waived. 
Perhaps, after all, this is the best that can 
be done: encourage general education but 
not insist on it. Few people can feel con- 
fident that all is well with British design, 
but most will agree that it is right to give 
this new scheme a welcoming trial. 


Most servicemen, and their wives, |} 
being stationed in Britain. Com) iaints 
are rare. They seem to feel that if 
stationed anywhere outside America, they 
would, prefer to be here. “ After all,” said 
one airman with a decade of service, “ we 
happen to speak the same language. When 
I was stationed in France I had a heck of 
atime. And so did they.” 

The commonest complaint is, naturally, 
the weather. One single man was con- 
cerned because the base was “too far 
away from civilisation.” Another irrita- 
tion is that the British show no get-up- 
and-go. One airman said he appreciated 
the relaxed way of life, but maintained 
that you can have get-up-and-go in a 
relaxed way. “ You see a place,” he said, 
“where the walls:\are peeling and door- 
knobs rusting off. These people may live 
there the rest of their lives, but do they 
fix it up? They just sit around. I'd do 
something about it.” 

“I like living in the communities,” 
another airman said. “You find it very 
educational. And I like to get away from 
the GI type of life. Eight hours a day 
is enough. The English people couldn't 
be more helpful, especially with my wife 
having back trouble. ‘A neighbour even 
comes in and washes the dishes.” 

He’ was pleased when the £2 monthly 
rent he was paying a neighbour for the 
use of a garage was halved after the neigh- 
bour found the serviceman was not out 
all night drinking and causing a com- 
mouon when he parked his car. 


HE Americans buy about half their 

goods at the post exchange (AFex) and 
half inthe towns. “ The British seem to 
buy every day what they need for that 
day,” one veteran said. “ We like to stock 
up for a week, and so we buy a lot at the 
AFex.” Rent, fuel, meat and bread are 
the principal purchases ‘in the towns. 
Most other things are bought at the AFex. 
Prices are much the same as in British 
shops, except for gasoline and cigareites, 
where American duty-free prices are 
strikingly low. Few, if any, smoke British 
cigarettes. 

The townspeople have got used to the 
number of GIs. A publican scoffed at 
the idea of anti-Americanism. “ That’s 
nonsense,” he scowled, as GIs in the next 
room heaved darts at two boards, downing 
best bitter “That went out ten-fifteen 
years ago. We're delighted with ’em. 
When you put thousands of pounds into 
an area where there isn’t too muc’) money, 
who wouldn’t be delighted? ” 
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LETTERS 


The Dollar 


Sir—Amid the flurry of excited comment 
about the weakness of the American dollar 
\pnd speculation in the gold market, I had 
ped to find—perhaps during the United 
States election only in England—some 
balanced appraisal of the facts. As every- 
one knows, the United States trade balance 
has never been so favourable. ‘What every- 
one ought to know is that the so-called 
imbalance is computed by regarding un- 
precedented overseas ‘investments as a 
monetary loss. 

Surely this kind of calculation is a 
classic example of mixing apples and pears. 
If the United States wishes \to increase its 
assets abroad in the form of! plant, rather 
than by keeping them at home in the form 
of gold or dollars, it is none the worse off. 
On the contrary, unless the plants abroad 
were ‘worth more than the dollars at home, 
the investments would not be made. Britain 
grew stronger financially for several 
centuries because it recognised overseas 
investments were a benefit, not a loss, to the 
nation.—Yours faithfully, 

Paris, 8 ALFRED E. Davipson 


The Rouble 


Sir—The more realistic exchange rates for 
the rouble will ‘certainly not lead to external 
convertibility of the Russian currency. 
Even if convertibility had any real signifi- 
cance im a country with absolute state 
monopoly of foreign trade, its introduction 
would seem to be completely out of court 
as long as the currency remained over- 
valued in the foreign exchange market. 
This will be the case with the rouble even 
at the new exchange rates just announced. 
The exchange parity of 90 kopecks for the 
US dollar is the result of a compromise. 
Economic motives made it desirable: to have 
rouble prices less out of line with world 
market prices. Prestige motives made it a 
necessity te give a higher valuation to the 
rouble than to the dollar. The new parity 
seems to be the best combination of these 
two motives although externally the new 
rouble will still be overvalued by 30 per 
cent at least. Thus the political gain by the 
new regulation might be greater than the 
economic one. For the economically un- 
sophisticated minds of many citizens of the 
Soviet Union and of some other countries 
the introduction of the heavy rouble might 
hide the fact, that the rouble has been 
devalued by 125 per cent. For them 
the only picture that has emerged is 
one in which a rouble that was origin- 
ally the equivalent of 25 US cents can 


now claim more than one dollar.—Yours 
faithfully, 


London, NW 11 J. Baracs 


. Living with Polaris 


S1r+-In a letter in your issue of November 
12th a Glasgow correspondent refers to 
“Scottish Nationalists” as being among 
those taking part in the agitation against the 
Polaris submarine base in Scotland. 

The position of the Scottish National 
Party 1s that the Clyde is already a priority 
target in view of its importance for the pro- 
tection of North Atlantic supply routes, that 
it has been a Nato base for several years, 
and that the addition of the Polaris sub- 
marine will make no significant change. The 
party takes the position, however, that a 
self-governing Scotland would, like Nor- 
way, refuse to accept foreign garrisons in 
time of peace. We objected strenuously to 
Thor bases because they are sitting ducks. 
—Yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR DONALDSON 
Chairman 
Scottish Nationalist Party Executive 
Forfar, Angus 


The Little Election 


Sir—In the six by-elections won by Tories 
last week, the Conservative candidate was 
elected on a minority vote in no less than 
four. Few can doubt that if the single trans- 
ferable vote system had been in operation 
the Liberal candidate would have been 
elected in two of these constituencies 
(Ludlow and Tiverton). Surely simple 
justice demands that the single transferable 
vote principle should be adopted. If the 
country is really concerned that there should 
be an effective cpposition, this simple reform 
would do a very great deal to ensure it.— 
Yours faithfully, D. H. SHarp 
Felixstowe, Suffolk 


Regional Self-Guidance ? 


Str—The commission from African States 


. which is to go to the ex-Belgian Congo 


intends to help by taking political decisions 
which the United Nations feels constitu- 


| tonally unable to take—this seems likely 


whatever their own terms of reference. 
Admittedly the lack of a political settlement 
has hampered rescue operations and the 
maintenance of public order. However, the 
principle underlying the commission's 
assumed right of judgment on the con- 
tenders for power has dangerous implica- 
tions. By the terms of the United Nations 


R75 
Charter, Chapter 8, the powers of regional 
associations (if this is one) were surely 
limited to disputes between members, an¥- 
thing further—such as discussion or action 
on a member's internal dispute—being pre- 
cluded by the much-assailed Article 2, para. 
7. This is the point made by President 
Kasavubu on November 16th. Moreover, 
to apply this principle in other cases wouid 
have undesirable results. For instance, such 
a commission at the time of the Hungarian 
revolt would have consisted of loyal Com- 
munists (since it must be admitted that the 
old conception of a geographically or cul- 
turally united entity “ Europe ” has now no 
validity) from the block of which Hungary: 
is a member. The installation of Mr Kadar 
as Prime Minister would thus have the sanc- 
tion of the United Nations. The immediate 
advantages of an African commission for the 
Congo do not outweigh the dangers of its 
implications. —Yours faithfully, 


Colchester, Essex S. MynotTr 


Club Travel 


Sir—Your recommendations for future 
legislative programmes might well include 
one small item which would assist sports 
and other clubs without cost to the taxpayer. 
Such clubs, consisting often of young people 
on limited incomes, sometimes have to 
transport parties of a dozen or so to meet- 
ings. Frequently these parties form only a 
smal{ part of the membership of the club. 


Larger parties of 30 or so can easily and 
economically be transported by hired coach, 
but groups of a dozen can only be carried 
cheaply by a hired Minibus or Dormobile, 
driven by a club member. It is, of course, 
legal for the club to pay the total cost out 
of club funds, but in the case of clubs with 
low subscriptions (and the lower the sub- 
scription, the greater the service to the 
community), this would involve a sharp 
increase in the annual subscription paid 
also by those members who do not normally 
travel. The sensible way to pay for the 
hire of such vehicles is by sharing the cost 
among the members travelling: but this is 
at present illegal. 


To put it crudely, the law compels 
impoverished voluntary clubs to pay a fee 
of, say, seven guineas to a bus company 
for a service they could get for three guineas 
by private hire. If Ministers really wish to 
help voluntary organisations, this is an 
injustice they should rapidly correct.— 
Yours faithfully, 


Westchff-on-Sea D. J. Coie 


Oxford Iron Ore 


Sir—The fact. that Oxfordshire (and 
Northamptonshire) ores only contain about 
25 per cent of iron as against the high grade 
ores with $0 per cent and over should be a 
material factor in the opposition to the use 
of agricultural land for iron mining.—Yours* 


faithfully, H. UnDERDOWN 
London, SW 
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Critic of Capitalism 


AN APPRECIATION OF R. H. TAWNEFY ON HIS EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY 


i can be argued that what Britain—and 

India—gained most from the raj were 
the British civilians who served India. Cer- 
tainly Britain gained able and good men 
from their children. Among these were two 
brothers-in-law now octogenarians: Lord 
Beveridge and—<celebrating his eightieth 
year on November 30th — Professor 
Emeritus R. H. Tawney, who was born in 
Calcutta. It is a breed—like that of Sir 
Winston, who commissioned Beveridge to 
do something about unemployment over 
fifty-two years ago—not reproducing itself. 
Ours is not an age of deep convictions; 
therefore not one of dedication. 

One can hardly imagine today the depth 
and bitterness of political and social divi- 
sions in Edwardian (and Shavian) Britain: 
when the unemployed, corduroys tied with 
string at the knee, marched around with, 
brass bands collecting coppers; when ° 


Liberals mobbed Tories ; and when drunken — 


men fought with bare fists outside pubs 
every closing time, to the delight of small 
boys who could escape their bourgeois 
parents. The first world war ended most 
of that ; but—as in most social matters— 
emotional attitudes, divisions and loyalties 
lingered. 

Tawney, a son of Arnold's Rugby and 
Oxford’s Balliol, is one of the last Christian 
Socialists, nurtured in the lingering aura of 
muscular Christianity, plain living and high 
thinking, and more than a dash of contempt 
for the crassness, banality and ugliness of 
private capitalism. You will not find his 
battlefield experience in the first world war 
in “ Who's Who?” You may note that he 
never proceeded MA at Oxford (despite an 
array of honorary doctorates from all over 
the world): rumour says it was because that 
degree is not awarded after examinations. 
depends on a fee and hence is not purely 
egalitarian. Indeed, this good, great and 
unworldly man has so hidden his light that, 
in an age of ‘broadcasting dons and 
“ ad.-men” in unexpected high\places, he 
and his work run the risk of sliding ows of 
our ken unappreciated. 

Tawney runs some risk of going down as 
a homo umus libri: to wit, “ Religion and 
the Rise of Capitalism.” That work, pro- 
voked, as a response to Max Weber's chal- 
lenging “ Protestant Ethic and the Spirit 
of Capitalism,” was delivered as lectures in 
1922, roughly twenty years after Weber's 
| thesis first appeared in article form. An 
intellectual treat awaits anyone who has not 
yet read both ; but a foretaste can be had 
in Tawney’s foreword to Professor Talcott 
Parsons’s translation of Weber's essays, pub- 
lished thirty years ago. Weber opposed the 
(Marxian) view that historical events 
were “caused” by. antecedent economic 


vulgarly termed “real” of 
“*materiah” Tawney, deeply versed and 
tightly disciplined in Tudor historical 
documents (the ttle of ‘the book he pub- 
lished with the late Professor Eileen Power), 
in the agrarian problem in the sixteenth 
century (another title), and in the medieval 
concept of usury and the rate of interest 
yet another), first called his magnum opus 
in its lecture form “ Religious Thought on 
Social Questions in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries.” The monumental, 
erudité work of Troeltsch, “ The Social 
Teaching of the Christian Churches,” had 
meanwhile come out between Weber and 
Tawney. The lucky purchaser of Tawney’s 
work in Penguin form today cannot gauge 
“the shock of recognition ” of its author's 
genius on its appearance nearly forty years 
ago. Not Marxian, it nevertheless distin- 
guished the economic causes of things. 

That was the’ indefatigable, honest 
scholar and teacher: broad, buriy, tweeded, 
glasses pushed up on the dome, a pile of 
books under one arm, with nautical gait, 
probably, like Anatole France, en pantoufles 
which heghad forgotten to change, and with 
an unextinguished pipe in his pocket. The 
other Tawney was the intellectual and 
spiritual descendant of the seventeenth cen- 
tury pamphleteers he loved ; more than a 
little on the side of the heavenly angels and 
terrestrially of, first, the Puritans and, 
secondly, the Labour party. Hence his 
hard-hitting tracts “The  Acquisitive 
Society,” “ Equality,’ “ Education—the 
Socialist Policy,” and innumerable anony- 
mous programmes, booklets, policy docu- 
ments and manifestoes of the Labour party 
or Fabian Society between the two world 
wars and in the first few years after the 
second. Iti odd twist of politics that 
makes = Marxian, fellow-travelling, 
extreme left’ Of the Labour party today the 
spiritual heir of Tawney’s Christian brand 
of egalitatianism. But at the London 
School of ‘ Economics in the twenties 
Tawney’s non-socialist brother-in-law was 
its head, but appointed both the brilliant 
socialist teachers, Laski and Tawney) the 
splinterings of 1931 and 1960 lay as yet in 
the chaos of preordination. 

“Some sow that others may reap.” It is 
inconceivable that Tawney today should not 
be saddened by the embarrassments of his 
party. 
meant for mankind, and he is wise. He 
knows that the wind of knowledge bloweth 
where it listeth. It takes some seed into 
ficlds unseen by the sower. Prophets do 
not always convert compatriots, or mem- 
bers of their own sect. Much of the worth- 
while social revolution accomplished in 
Britain by Liberals and Tories since 1911 


poem 


\ 


But he never gave up to it what was - 
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owes its inspiration to Tawney. He will 
not grumble that his country is a better 
place to be born in. No matter whose 
hands made it so, he was largely their guide. 

There may have been two intellectual 
Tawneys : but there has been only on: man 
He is not untypical of an outstanding 
minority of great Engyshmen through th: 
centuries: republicans ; impatient of the 
cant and hypocrisy around them , distin- 
guished, but shunning marks of distinction ; 
scholars, soldiers, gentlemen ; reformers but 
patient ; men bf a certain faith, but abound- 
ing in good works. Not many now] remem- 
ber the socialist adviser at the British 
Embassy in Washington in the darkest days 
of the second world war, who held, silent 
and captive, tough Chicagoan audiences— 
until the applause lifted the roof—speaking 
to no brief, but, in keeping with a long and 
proud tradition, making his own “ present- 
ment of Englishry.” In the very nature of 
university teaching, not many now recall the 
everyday attention to the details of imparted 
scholarship, laid objectively and with great 
pains, before those both anxious and not-so- 
anxious to learn. In the very nature of 
seniority, perhaps the man himself does not 
remember the blood and sweat and tears of 
it all. But his life is one of fruitful achieve- 
ment and wide, beneficent influence, of 
which both he and scholars everywhere can 
be proud. If he looks back and then around 
him in the Britain, the Europe, the West of 
the 1960s, he will see his monument. Des- 
pite the trivia, vulgarities and banalities of 
today’s “affluent society,” it is no mean 
memorial. 
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A Bas le Fise 
The Tax |Gatherers 


By James Coffield. 
Hutchinson. 1§§ pages. 1§s. 


Bass the sort of book that wall attract 
attention because it throws a lot of 
stones (and mud) at a public scapegoat. 
lax collectors have always been fair game ; 
unable to answer back, they have to take 
the blame when family or company finances 
are mismanaged and their alleged harsh- 
ness is used as a cloak for conscience when 
a taxpayer's peccadilloes (or worse) have 
been brought to light. They can never ex- 
pect popularity: the best they can hope: 
for is respect. 

Even this is denied them by Mr Coffield. 
A reader of this book who was new to the 
subject would conclude that all Revenu: 
officers are bullies, who take a sadistic 
delight in brainwashing any unforiunate 
taxpayer who falls into their clutches until 
he is a nervous wreck and ripe for a 
coronary. Such a reader would view with 
concern the plight of the 600,000 taxpayers 
who in nine years paid to the Revenue | that 
is, to the Treasury of the United Kingdom 
£170 million in tax and penalties for tax 
offences. He might overlook the fact there 
is usually no smoke without fire and that 
the 1951 Act (which required banks to 
notify the Revenue of all interest over £15 
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‘brought to light a remarkable amnesia of 


many taxpayers about returning untaxed’ 


interest 


Mr Coffield’s gall is not reserved for the 
Revenue; it extends to lawyers and 
accountants who, in his view, are equally 
incompetent to deal with tax matters. and 
to the General Commissioners. These over 
statements seem to spring from Mr Cof- 
ficld’s preoccupation with back duty work 
Such cases bring out the toughness of the 
Revenue, and many honest taxpayers will 
be glad of that. If inspectors are sometimes 
harsh it is in this field of evasion, and for 
every taxpayer who is hardly done by the 


Revenue there must be a hundred who — 


themselves act unfairly to the Revenue 
which means to their fellow taxpayers 

It is unfortunate that the book goes in 
so much for overstatement. The power of 
the Revenue 1s great and it must always be 
kept in check by informed criticism. Mr 
Cotheld 1s often on target: in his discussion 
of “ discovery,” for example ; and above all 
in his demonstration of the dangers that 
arise when the rule of law is replaced by 
that element of “ arbitrariness, of preroga 
tive. of wide discretionary authority on the 
part of Government “ which he illustrates 
by reference to the Revenue’s power to 
mitigate penalties and which is also apparent 
in the Special Commissioners’ ability to 
enforce their opinion of a“ reasonable div: 
dend “ for company surtax purposes. These 
ire important points: But the biggest poin: 
of all is that Britain’s| marginal rates of tax 
ire far too high 


Art in Mesopotamia 


Sumer 


By Andre Parrot 
ind J. Emmons 


Translated by S. Gilbert 


Thames and Hudson 
$37 illustrations. 


447 pages including 
6 gns 


MAJOR international publishing project 

has been launched this month with 
the first volume of a history called “ The 
Arts of Mankind.” which 1s planned to run 
to forty volumes in all, appearing to begin 
with at the rate of two or three volumes a 
vear and to be completed within the next 
fifteen vears. Five European publishing 
houses are involved; the general editors arc 
M. André Malraux, who has contributed the 
introduction to the first volume, and M. 
Georges Salles, with Sir Herbert Read as 
consultant editor for the English edition. 
Eventually this new history will invite com- 
parison with the Pelican History of Art, 
which is to consist of about fifty volumes: 
it promises to be a more lavishly produced 
and illustrated set of volumes, and inevit- 
ably. therefore, more expensive. 

The scope of the first volume of the new 
series is far wider than its title suggests. 
for it is not confined to Sumer, the ancient 
name of southern Iraq, but covers the whole 
of Mesopotamia, together with Western 
Iran. Furthermore, although the period 
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during which the Sumerians were politically 
dominant falls mainly within the third 
millennium BC, the rise and development ot 
Mesupotamian art are traced from the 
earliest settlements of the fifth millennium 
down to the twelfth century BC. Neverthe 
less. the choice of utle serves to emphasise 
the preponderant role of the Sumerians u 
the formation of a civilisation which, as 
ancient and advanced as that of Egypt. 
spread far beyond their homeland and lasted 
long after they themselves, having been 
supplanted by the Semites. disappeared 
from the pages of history. 


The magnificent plates, many of them in 
colour, show how remarkable were the 
achievements of this civilisation in architec- 
ture. stone and metal sculpture and the 
minor arts. Not only were modes of 
expression discovered. to become part of 
the artistic heritage of mankind ; monuments 
were created that must rank among the 
masterpieces of the world. It is an art that 
taken as a whole, lacks grace and may some 
times repel, but it has a compelling force that 
commands both attention and admiration 
and a subtle and elusive ‘quality that fase: 
nates and charms. The spiritual climate 
and the geographical and historical circum 
stances in which it arose, are ably elucidated 


.by André Parrot, a distinguished archae 


ologist and leading authority on the ancient 
Near East. Its inspirauion and function 
Were religious ; this formed its style and 
determined and limited its themes. Statues 
of kings and commoners, being intended to 
stand before the gods and solicit their 
favour. invariably depict a worshipper in 
the attitude of prayer ; animal statuary. in 
which the Mesopotamian artist excelled. 
formed part of the temple furnishings ; the 
themes of the reliefs and the exquisitely 
carved seals are, almost without exception. 
sacred in character. As revealed in their 
art, the Sumerians and their successors may 
appear a sombre, enigmatic people, fanati- 
cally preoccupied with religion and magic 
and obsessed by fears of -evil demons. It 
is in their literature. a subject outside the 
scope of this volume. that we discover their 
essential humanity 


While it was the creative genius of the 


c 


Sumerians that gave Mesopotamian art its 
distinctive style, other peoples made their 
individual contribution to its development, 
in particular the Semites, who, infusing 
traditional themes with a new spirit. for a 
time softened the rigour and hieraticism of 
Sumerian art. The identification by Dr 
Parrot of these different influences is of 
absorbing interest. It is to be hoped that 
a later volume in the series will be devoted 
to the Assyrian period, when ancient 
Mesopotamian art reached its magnificent 
climax ; 


The publishers are to be congratulated on 
the high standard of production that they 
have set for the series by this volume. In 
addition to the plates, there are excellent 
architectural plans, maps and _ historical 
charts, a valuable glossary and a detailed 
annotated bibliography. 


Book of the Film 


The Potemkin Mutiny 
By Richard Hough 


Hamish Hamiltom. 176 pages. 18s. 

Hit Potemkin will live in history not 

because of the mutiny that occurred on 
board in 1905. but because Eisenstein made 
one of the masterpieces of the early cinema 
out of her story. Naturally, his propagandist 
him grossly distorted the facts which Mr 
Hough now sects before us in this interesting 
little book ; but a masterpiece of that calibre 
surely deserves more than the passing 
illusion made to it here. 

Eisenstein made high tragedy out of the 
story, but the truth seems to be that an 
clement of farcical incompetence kept break- 
ing in. Maggoty meat was the occasion of 
the outbreak. not revolutionary fervour. 
Most of the officers having been shot or 
having jumped overboard in a matter of 
minutes, the Social Democratic representa- 
tive on board persuaded the crew to join in 
the insurrection at Odessa, which broke out 
simultancously and independently. He 
thereby anticipated a fleet mutiny that was 
du> in a few days’ ume, and the battleship’s 
shooting was so bad that her bombardment 
ot the army headquarters had to be stopped 
ifter a few ill-directed salvoes. He also 
illowed time for the powerful Black Sea 
Heet to arrive im order to force the ship to 
submit but in the event no one fired a 
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shot as the Potemkin steamed ‘between the 
columns of ships to the accompaniment of 
cheers from all sides. The only casualty 
was an officer, who committed suicide from 
shame at the spectacle. After all was over, 
we see the mutinous ship steaming up and 
down the coast of Rumania looking for 
someone to surrender to. In the end the 
sea-cocks were opened, the crew abandoned 
ship and some of them (thanks to the charity 
of British left-wing sympathisers) reached 
Argentina as colonists, 

Egregious stupidity, accompanied by 
savage massacres and heavy loss of life. 
marked every Russian effort during that year 
of the war with Japan. Mr Hough has 
previously described the tragic cruise of the 
Baltic fleet, which ended in annihilation at 
Tsu-shima. The Potemkin affair affords 


‘another example of incompetent leadership. 


this time revolutionary as well as reactionary 
It only remains for him to find a third sub- 
ject, say at Port Arthur, to complete a tri- 
logy of strange and interesting examples of 
the ineptitude of a tyrannical regime. 


The Emergence 
of Modern Egypt 


The Intellectual Origins of Egyptian 
Nationalism 


By J. M. Ahmed. 


Oxford University Press for Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. 146 pages. 24s. 


” ONTEMPORARY Egypt takes many of 

her symbols from. the pre-First 
World War years of preparation,” writes the 
author in this survey of the work of some 
of the most influential Egyptian writers 
during the period of full British occupation 
(1882-1922). This gives his book relevance 
for today ; it is one of its many merits that 
this point is clearly brought out but not 
over-ernphasised. 

The background against which Mr 
Ahmed writes is the emergence of modern 
Egypt during the nineteenth century, as a 
result of new contacts with European cyl 
ture and ideas,.and the deeply-felt problem 
of accommodating a highly traditional 
Muslim society to an age in which Euro- 
pean doctrines and methods seemed to 
embody the secret of progress. The book 
takes as its central theme Shvyikh 
“Muhammad Abdu’s efforts to modify 
Islamic teachings and practice so as to make 
them a vital force in a modern society ; 
and it discusses in some detail and with 
illuminating quotation the ideas and inter 
relationships of a group of men who were 
all in some sense his pupils, developing 
theories which he had sketched out, and 
gradually, in the author's words, “ replac 
ing the religious by the national impulse ~ 
while never becoming mere secularists 

These men worked primarily as writers. 
journalists and translators ; they were not, 
for the most part, involved in political 
activities. This was true at that ume even 
of Saad Zaghloul, in\his earlier period very 
much a follower of Muhammad Abdu. In- 
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ed, their views sometimes brought them 
into conflict with the nationalist leaders. as 
happened when Qasim Amin’s writing 
about tae emancipation of wamen provoked 
herce opposition from Mustafa Kam)! 
The survey ends with a chapter ¢ 
to Ahmad Lutfi al Sayyid, the 
of the group, whose thought has moved 
farthest from the Islamic preconceptions 
thar they all sought to reformulate. “ The 
dominant civilisation of today,’ he wrote 
in 1912, “is European, and the only pos- 
sible foundation for out progress in Egyp% 
is the transmission of thé principles ofthat 
civilisation.” But, starting from a €lose 
examination of Egyptian life and ways ot 
thought, he always held that this trans- 
mission could enrich and stimulate them. 
rather than debase them into a sterile imita 
tion. “ We must accept European civilisa 
tion as it is, but try to control it.” . The 
author gives many examples of how this 
general precept was lapplied by Lutfh to 
pecific problems, and some of these, such 
as his insistence upon more modern’ educa 
tion, his condemnation of the divisive effect 
of the foreign schools, and his belief that a 
too enthusiastic application of European 
socialism would hinder the ‘primary pur- 
pose, for Egypt, of creating “free and 
responsible individuals” take us into the 
climate of discussion in Cairo today. There 
one can often hear Lutfi spoken of with 
respect and almost with reverence by mem- 
bers of the regime ; but he should not too 
readily be regarded as its intellectual pre 
cursor. Mr Ahmed brings out his insistent 
belief in the party system, despite its evil 
working in Egypt, and his profound mis- 
trust of personal government 

This is an unusually interesting and very 
well written book on a subject which, rarely 
studied in England, remaims of great im 
portance at a tame when Egyptian traditions 
and ways of théught are becoming increas- 
ingly influential in the wideg sphere of Arab 
nationalism 
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only survive: 


Dedication 
Without Frontiers 
By Helene Jeantv Raven. 


Hutchinson, 222 pages. 215 


HIS autobiography of the Belgian 

Madame Jeanty is a “ different” kind 
of war book. Doubtless surpassed by some 
for tension and drama, it is noteworthy for 
tracing the impact of war and suffering on 
the life and character of a convenuona! 
member of the Brussels bourgeoisie, and 
for showing how the truly excepuonal 
character can overcome the direst convul- 
ions. Madame Jeanty’s resistance career 
was not an outstandingly lengthy one ; she 
was, to paraphrase her own words, an 
amateur, amd amateurs were certainly no 
match for the Gestapo. Where she was the 
superb professional was in her comportment 
in captivity. Her only hope of saving her 
first husband, who was arrested with her 
and charged with her and others of har- 
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to be not responsible for 
virtually certain 
< would escape death 
uestionably the highhght of this story 
writer's account of her successful 
attempt to feign insamitviat her tral, and 
to manta this decepuon in the asylum 
to which sht was successively ttansferred in 
Germany. Eventually the degradation 
around her proved too much; she could 
simulate no longer and ran the risk of being 
handed over to the Gestapo when she con 
fessed to the German doctor in charge that 
she was not in fact. mad at all. He did not 
betrav her ; indeed, he took Steps () help 
her, Thus unfolds the second part of her 
tale—her mission of reconciliation, which, 
though stylistically and as narrative rather 
disjointed. is nevertheless — profound!y 
moving 

Madame Jeanty interceded with allicd 
tribunals on behalf of Germans who had 
specifically befriended her and others, too, 
who were unfairly charged. She inter- 
veljed also in the case \of those war criminals 
whbse incarceration many years after’ the 
war savoured more of vengeance than of 
jusuce. Her own life shattered—for her 
husband failed, despite all, to return from 
capuvity—with little money left, she never 
theless devoted herself to assisting refugees 
of all nations. Hélene Jeanty Raven's 
career shows how singlemindedness can 
shift the most soulless bureaucracies and 
bears witness to the power, even in this 
cynical of the dedicated man or womat 
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In Defence of Dissent 


Linglish Religious Dissent 


By Enk Routley 


Cambridge Umiersity Press. 
18s. 6d. 


D' ROUTLEY holds that an established 
rehgiog is not wrong, that conformity 
s always bad\if it 1s too universal—whether 
that too universal conformity is ¢reated bv 
persecuuion or by the mass togetherness of 
modern man—-and that dissenters ought %& 
|be playing the part of Her Majesty's 
opposition in criticising the establishment 
into doing its job better. 

It is extraordinary. this chowe of ground 
to defend and describe dissent. and it ts 
sufe to say that no such defence could have 
ben written by a dissenting author until 
comparatively recent vears. Dr Routley’s 
predecessors varied vastly in their outlook, 
and more conservative, Methodists might 
once have declared that they were dissent 
ing from nothing except sin, and were 
simply a society for scriptural holiness 
within the Church of England. But the 
more usual dissenter believed that he 
posseysed the truth, that this truth contra- 
dicted (as it might be) the practice of infant 
bapusm, or the insttunuon of bishops. or 
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the alliance of church and state. or the use 
of sacraments. Such an absolute claim 
appears to be the only ground upon which 
religious dissent is safely based. The 
established church and the! dissenters have 
not historically been like two parliamegtary 
partics in debate, with one party in per- 
petual office and other parties in opposition. 
They have been like a parliament from 
which one side has walked out. or been 
kicked out, and left the moderate conserva- 
uves sull sitting upon the front bench but 
facing empty seats across the floor. 

And walking out can be justified only on 
grounds of principle, for it will certainly 
not improve the government, which would 
doubtless have been far healthier if the 
opposition had continued to sit within the 
House. Suppose that Archbishop Laud 
had been less of a busybody and had suc- 
ceeded in uniting the Church of Scotland 
in a single body with the Church of Eng- 
land. would not the tradition of John Knox 
be stronger in the Church of England than 
it is today? If dissent is to be the kind of 
effective stimulus that Dr Routley wants, 
then it ought bo be uttering its lamentations 
or hymns within the establishment. If 
dissenters are aiming to be an effective 
opposition in the parliamentary sense, they 
are singularly mistaken in their choice of 
method 

There is little suggestion here that truth 
has been at stake. Dissent, therefore, is not 
dissident in this book. It is curious that the 
most influential, and doubtless the most 
dissident, of existing dissenting communi- 
ties in England, the Roman Catholic, 1s 
hardly mentioned. 
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173 pages. 7s. 6d 

The book describes the f 
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GoLtD AND THE Dottar Crisis 
Triftin. Yale University Press. Lond 
University Press. 208 pieds 38 

This ts not the dollar crisis we kt 
but a crisis for the dollor, arising from the 
flow of gold and piling up of dollar bahincs 
the United States Tritt 
strongly that if convertubilitv is to a 
breakdown similar to that of 1931 the world 
must stop doing its international banking 
through London and New York. which threatens 
the centre countries with excessive strains 
Instead, countries should pool their exchange 
reserves in a more powerful International 
Monetary Fund, which would create new credit 
according to an arithmetical formula linked to 
world trade. Professor Triffin's scheme has 
attracted wide attention. This book reproduces 
material that has already been published in 
scattered places—two long articles in the review 
of Banca Nazionale del Lavore, evidence sub- 
mitted to Congress, and a number of incidenta! 
references down to Mr Khrushchevw's wisecrack 
on gold 
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COMPARATIVE BANKING Fdiued by HH W 
Auburn. Waterlow. 128 pages. 17s. 6d 

This is a colleetion ot seventeen short de 
scriptions of the banking structure in the Euro 
pean countries, Russia, the United States 
Turkey, bringing together articles previous! 
published in the Bankers’ Magazme. Mz 
Auburn contributes a comparison of banking in 
the United States and Britain, and a compilation 
in the appendix summarises the constitution and 
reserve requirements of the main central banks 
A concise and very useful handbook for prac 
tical bankers 
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changes that have taken place since the previous 
sue fave been the discontinuance in Great 
Britain in 1951, and in Northern Ireland in 
1¥89, of the prohibition of strikes artd lockouts 
ntroduced in 1940, and for Northern Ireland 
the repeal 1958 of the Trade Disputes and 
Trade U1 Act (Northern Ireland) 1927, 
leaving mmtact. however, the system of “ contract 
ing u to pobtical funds as opposed to that 
out” in Great Britain The 
most important development in case law has 
been the decision Bonsor « Musician's Umon 
1986. which decided that a member of a regis 
tered trade umon who had been expelled from 
the umon in breach of its rules had a right to 
in acuon for damages agaist the union. The 
significance of the case was that it conferred 
on the trade umion yet another feature of cor 
porate personality, that of contractual capacity 
These and other changes are competently dis 
cussed by Mr Citrine, whose analysis throws 
much new hight on this rather technical branch 
of the law 


ErisTEMOLOGICAL Prost EMSs oF ECONOMICS 
Ludwig von Mises. Van Nostrand 
4ls. 6d. 

This book of essavs has waited nearly thirty 
vears for an Engbsh translauon. It is vintage 
Muses; of the same standard as his magnificent 
even if maddening) “ Human Action,” a book 
whose leading ideas are indeed laid down with 
uncompromising conciseness in the first and 
longest of the papers here included. Essentially, 
it is a work of philosophy, an endeavour to place 
economics appropriately in the body of human 
knowledge, and to draw the appropriate con- 
clusions about its methods, rather than a work of 
economics in itself. In various contexts—mostly 
contexts of polemic with historicists, insttu- 
nonalists and above all socialists—Dr von Mises 
asserts, defends and elaborates the conception 
of economics as a Strictly aprioristic, deductive, 
self-contained logical system deriving from uni- 
versals, independent of time and place, and not 
susceptible of being cither sustained or con- 
tradicted by inference from particular events 
fo an English-speaking reader of the 1960s 
great deal of the specific controversy involved 
is bound to seem remote and arid. The effort 
of, as it were, translating from the wholly or 
mainly forgotten controversialists whom Dr von 
Mises assails to their modern and better-known 
counterparts is a desperately severe test of 
erudition and application. Considered other- 
wise than as arguments ad hominem, there 
essays arouse the reactions familiar to most 
erudents of their author's works: admiration for 
the powers of an intellectual athlete coupled with 
near-bewilderment at the arrogance, the totally 
dogmatism, the extraordinary blind 
h those powers are disfigured. 

in intellectual challenge and as an 
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ENATOR KENNEDY, situng down to, his Thanksgiving tuft 
on Thursday. must have felt like one of the early setth 
whose survival the holiday commemorates. Like them, thc 

President-elect. recently ashore after a rough voyage. is gathering 
his first harvest of plans and reports ; the first Indians (in the form 
of Republicans hoping for jobs in his Administration’ are circling 
his campfire with interest; and. best of all. the first trails arg 
being blazed into the wilderness ahead. Three of these are 
particular interest to Europeans wondering about Mr Kennedy > 
foreign policy.# In\ the first place. he is clearly less reluctant 'o 
meet Mr Khrushchev than he seemed to be during the election 
campaign—although he will set stricter conditions for such a 
meeting than President Eisenhower did before he invited Mr 
Khrushchev to America last year. In the second place. contrary 
to the impression he gave in one of his television debates with 
Mr Nixon, Mr Kennedy is likely to postpone any massive attempt 
at rearmament—including the provision of nuclear weapons tor 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation—until he has made another 
effort to come to terms with Mr Khrushchev on disarmament 
In the third place. when his European allies differ in the advice 
they give him on these and other matters, he 1s liable to bend at 
least as sympathetic an ear to the British case as has Mr Eisenhower 

The last point needs to be explained first. If it is true. as has 
been said. that Mr Macmillan is brooding about the problem ot 
having to deal with a man young enough to be his son instead 
of his old comrade Mr Eisenhower, his brooding is unnecessary 
Mr Kennedy, in addition to being the first pupil of Harold Laski's 
to reach the White House. and having two sisters who married 
Englishmen, is more thoroughly Anglicised than any President 
since Woodrow Wilson. His speeches are evidence enough ot 
this ; he has read the Cambridge Modern History to Senators and 
has baffled election crowds with quotations from Llovd Georg: 
Phe formative political experience of his life was the sight of Britain 
Sleeping. and being rudely awakened. in the nineteen-thirties 

Moreover, there are special reasons why. in the near future at 
any rate. Senator Kennedy is unlikely to forge links as close as 
these with either Germany or France. He is aware of the qualms 
about his election which Dr Adenauer has only recently succeeded 
in’ suppressing. His temperament. prosaic and rationalist. 1s 
as far removed from the mystical grandeurs of General de Gaulle’s 
view of fife as the plains of the Middle West are from Mont Blanc ; 
and, as Yong as the Algerian war continues, the Senator's recorded 
opinions on that subject are liable to keep French eyebrows raised 
in pain 

There is at least one field in which this predisposition may 
well produce a marked change of emphasis from that of Mr 
Eisenhower's Administration. This is the conflict between the 
six countries of the Common Market and the Outer Seven. By 
all accounts. Mr Kennedy does not share the late Mr Dulles’s 
view that the consolidation of Franco-German unity within the 
framework of the Common Market is so important that it justifies 
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rT tir same flexibiliiy may make ttself felt in other areas. During 
| the campaign Mr Kennedy gave the impression that he would 
be willing to meet Mr Khrushchev at the summit only if and 
when the foreign ministries concerned had constructed a cable 
railway to guarantee an easy ascent. Of the small platoon of 
potential Secretaries of State who surround the new President, it 
seems that only Mr Adlai Stevenson, supports the British view 
that a summit meeting is more or less inevitable, if not actually 
desirable. in the fairly near future. Even Mr Chester Bowles, 
normally Stevensonian in his views. is: reported to share the others’ 
reluctance to raise their eves unto the hills 

But a meeting with Mr Khrushchev is less unlikely than -this 
might suggest. for two reasons. One is that Mr Kennedy has 
drawn a useful distinction between a meeting designed to let the 
two men get to know each other and a meeting aimed at com- 
pleting negotiations begun by lower officials. His advisers have 
little objection to a meeting of the first kind provided that it can 
be arranged in a manner—under United Nations auspices, for 
instance—acceptable to America’s wounded pride. The second 
reason is that Mr Kennedy is plainly determined to try to breathe 
new life into the negotiations on nuclear testing and general dis- 
armament. It is dithcult to imagine these negotiations making 
enous progress without other subjects getting involved as well, 
ind without Mr Kennedy.and Mr Khrushchev eventually being 
drawn in to argue about the knottiest points at issue 

One of the other subjects that is going to be discussed is 
obviously Berlin. The two advisers who have so far submitted 
reports to the President-elect in the field of foreign policy, Mr 
Stevenson and Mr Paul Nitze. obviously have different ideas about 
Berlin. Mr Nitze shares Mr Dean Acheson's distrust of any 
temporary agreement with the Russians about western rights in 
the city: they both tear what will happen when the temporary 
agreement expires. It may be possible to guess more accurately 
whether Mr Kennedy has come down on Mr Nitze’s or Mr 
Stevenson's side of the argument when he appoints his Secretary 
of State. But in “ The Strategy of Peace.” a collection of his 
speeches and opinions published earlier this vear, Mr Kennedy 
outlines a possible agreement on Berlin which is very close to 
what the British have been proposing. This would exchange a 
reduction in the western garrison and an abandonment of propa- 
ganda broadcasts for a firm promise from the Russians, “ perhaps 
guaranteed by the United Nations,” to let the West have access 
to their half of the city 

It seems that Mr Kennedy is thinking’ of a new assault on 

the problems of nuclear testing and disarmament (and thus, by 
implication, on the whole range of negotrations with the Russians 
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* by about April next year. He has billed this in terms of a “ last 
effort” to see whether the Russians are seriously interested in 
doing business. But, while this “last effort” is being made, 
he is apparently willing to suspend some of the more dramatic 
measures for reinforcing the West's military strength that have 
been under consideration recently. The additions which he will 
ask Congress to make to the current year’s defence budget in 
January look like being fairly modest, to provide such items as 
extra troop-carrying aircraft and a few more missiles. More radical 
reforms—such as an expansion in the size of the army and the 
acceleration of new weapons—will be left for later consideration. 

Eyen more signifigantly, Mr Kennedy is withholding his blessing 
for the time being from the proposal to equip Nato with Polaris 
submarines. Since such a step would almost certainly require 
Congress to amend the Atomic Energy Act, it is interesting to 
note that the leading Democrats on the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee have serious doubts about it. These doubts are based 
chiefly on a somewhat parochial reluctance to disperse an American 
monopoly. But it is known that Mr Kennedy is also exercised 
by the deeper problem: this is the danger of jeopardising the hope 
of an agreement on arms control by multiplying the number of 
arms to be controlled. 

Thus there is considerable, though not conclusive, evidence that 
Mr Kennedy has made a tentative decision on perhaps the most 
‘important question confroffting him. Two forces pull him in two 
different directions. The growing nuclear strength of the Russians 
calls for the United States to build up its own armed forces and 
to distribute atomic weapons to its allies in order to keep their 
strength up to the deterrent level. But at a time when the heighten- 
ing danger of war calls for a resumption of negotiations between 
East and West any such steps would diminish the area of possible 
negotiation. For the time being, at least, the President-elect seems 
to have decided that he will give priority to talking rather than 
to arming. 


No Go-Between? 


ENATOR KENNEDY produced no surprise this week when he let 
S it be known that he did not intend to buttress the Presidency 
with policy-making assistants, but rather to reduce the personal 
retinue which has established itself in the White House as a result 
of President Eisenhower's leaning toward a military staff system. 
This further indication of Mr Kennedy's temperamental inclination 
to rule more directly than has his predecessor coincided with the 
release, by a close political associate of Mr Kennedy's, Senator 
Jackson, of a first report from his subcommittee on national policy 
machinery which had taken evidence earlier this year on the 
adequacy of the government's organisation to deal with the cold 
war. The report came down very strongly against the creation of 
a “ first secretary ~ to be deputy or grand vizier to the overloaded 
President on the grounds that this would hinder, rather than help. 
him. This method of easing the presidential burden. which is 
known to appeal to President Eisenitbwer, had been put to the 
committee by, among others, Governor Rockefeller of New York 
who has long been studying this and allied problems. 

The problem is, of course, a real one, arising out of the special 
position of the President in the Constitution as both head of state 
and chief executive, as national leader and formulator of American 
foreign and domestic policy and, at the same time. as party leader. 
This unique combination of powers has long been a commonplace 
of textbooks ; but the reality has become increasingly onerous as 
the activities of the federal government have expanded, as the com- 
plexities of defence ~and foreign policy have grown and as 
co-ordinating committees and foreign embassies have burgeoned 
in Washington. One of President Eisenhower's methods of dealing 
with the situation was to interpose a “chief of staff between it 
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and himself. Inevitably the chief of staff became. extremely 
powerful, first in the person of Mr Sherman Adams and then, less 
formidably, in that of General Persons. Though this enabled an 
“ institutionalised ” Presidency to operate from day to day during 
Mr Eisenhower's illness in’ 1955, it produced a remoteness betweeh 
the President and both the departments of govefnment and the 
questions of the day which led toa steady decline in morale in 
Washington. 

Mr Rockefeller went so far as to argue that what an overburdened 
President needed was a “ super secretary " ranking above the other 
members of the Cabinet, even the Secretary of State. But under 
questioning he had to admit that the power of this new executive 
would be derived wholly from the President and to concede, in 
effect, that with a strong enough President the present machinery, 
given the requirements of the Constitution, would probably work 
as well as any that could be fabricated. Thus the committee’s report 
advised the new President to rely directly on, and to strengthen, 
the established departments and agencies ; in particular the report 
advocated’an increase in the scope and influence of the Secretary- 
ship of State, presumably, although this does not appear to be 
mentioned, restoring to the post some of the authority which it 
acquired in Mr Dulles’s day. Above all, the report contends, what 
matters most is the quality of the men who assist the President in 
his decisions. What Mr Kennedy must do, therefore, is select 
a vigorous Cabinet, “" then give it a lead, and choose personal 
aides, as he has already begun to do, who are’ “ alert to trouble 
spots * and sensitive to his Own needs. 


States that Got Away. 


& Mr Nixon had won the election Mr Bliss, the Republican 
I state chairman in Ohio, would have deserved an especially 
attractive reward. As things were, one of the Vice President's 
unexpected consolations was his smashing victory in this industrial 
state, one-fifth Roman Catholic, which most observers had labelled 
safe Kennedy territory. It presented a solid Democratic facade 
a Democratic Governor and Legislature and two Democratic 
Senators. One of these, Mr Lausche. has a name for playing a 
lone hand, but even he climbed on the Kennedy bandwagon. 
Unemployment in the steel towns seemed to clinch the likelihood 
that Mr Kennedy would carry the state by 150,000 votes or so. 
Such overconfidence ignored the unpopularity which Governor 
DiSalle and his Legislature had incurred by raising taxes steeply. 
Unburdened by any optimism, Mr Bliss worked like a trooper ; so 
did Republican volunteers in a state which has naturally a con- 
servative bent. They had the help of a last-minute visit from 
President Eisenhower and of a conservative, rural population 
which is anti-Catholic. On election day they rolled up a majority 
of 269,000 votes for Mr Nixon, elected two more Republican 
Congressmen and captured the State Legislature. Governor DiSalle. 
who canhot now expect any plum from Washington, must be 
wondering about his political future in his own state. 

For the Democrats to win Texas was not quite as surprising 
as their failure to carry Ohio. But, even so, Senator Johnson, the 
Democratic vice-presidentjal candidate, established a strong claim 
on Mr Kennedy's gratitude by holding his native state—though 
by a mere 45,000 votes. Some of these!votes were won, moreover, 
only at the last minute when Republicans in Dallas overplayed 
their hand by surrounding Senator Johnson and his wife with 
a threatening mob. Texas seemed quite likely to go Republican, 
for the third time running, for a variety of reasons: it contai 
over a million fundamentalist Baptists (against a total of 2.3 million 
people who voted this: year) ; Mr Nixon promised to retain the oil 
depletion allowance dear to Texans, while Mr Kennedy refused 
to pledge himself not to close this tax-loophole ; Texas is becoming 
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more and more urbanised and Republicanism flourishes in the 
cities and subutbs. Finally, consérvative Democrats disliked the 
“ socialism ” of the Democratic policies endorsed at Los Angeles 
Indeed, Texans repudiated that platform. 

The Democratic assets included the fact that Senator Kennedy 
was more popular personally than Mr Stevenson had ever been : 
falling prices for livestock and uneasiness about a possible reces- 
sion. the troubles of the gil industry under a Republican Adminis 
tration, and the votes of Negroes, Latin Americans and the liberal! 
Democrats whom, in the past, Senator Johnson has treated so 
cavalierly—all helped Mr Kennedy But, most important of all 
Senator Johnson and Mr Rayburn, the Speaker of the House, who 
is also a Texan, were determined to carry their own state. They 
saw to it that every elected official pulled his weight. instead of 
idling away the campaign as many did four years ago 


People and Politics 


AN 


SURVEY 


Y _ rate ’ 
Negroes Tip the Scales 
FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

N an election as close as this year’s was, it is possible to ascribe 
] the margin of victory to any one of many causes. It can’ be 
argued that Senator Kennedy won because of his performance in 
the first television debate, because of his speech at Houston on 
the religious question, because of his choice of Mr Lyndon Johnson 
as the vice-presidential candidate. It can also be argued, even more 
convincingly. that Senator Kennedy was elected President because 
he telephoned to,Mrs Martin Luther King, Jr, the wife of a Negro 
clergyman, on the morning of October 26th 

Dr King. probably the most prominent Negro leader in the 


little harm as possible. This means that 
many districts are far trom approximating 


to the ideal of equality in population and 


DECENNIAL Census is reguired specif 
cally by the Constitution for the 
enabling representation in 
Congress to be apportioned according to 
increases and shilts in population ; there- 
fore the final results of last April’s census, 
just announced, will bring considerable 
changes in the political balance of the 
country, as the slower-growing or actually 
contracung states yield seats to the fast- 
growing ones This reapportionment 
applies to the Congresses to be elected in 
November, 1962, and every two years after 
that; it also influences the presidential! 
elections in 1964 and 1968, since the num- 
ber of a state’s electoral votes is fixed by 
its congressional representation 


A 


purpose of 


Representatives between the states is auto 
matic after a Census unless Congress inter- 
venes, it is entirely within the discretion 
of the State Legislatures how redistricting 
shall be done within the state, or even if 


it shall be done at all. If it is not done, 


in states which gain one or more Con-! 


gressmen the additional Representatives 
run “ at large.” that ts, they have the whole 
State as their constituency ; in states which 
lose members and do not redistrict, all 
the members must run at large, a practice 
which is not recommended by the political 
screnusts but which 
political attractions 


sometimes has 


In general the party in power in the 
State arranges the boundaries of the new 


are often of odd, “ gerrymandered,” 
Redistricting 1s not necessarily 
confined to states whose congressional 
representation has been changed ; shifts 
of populauon within states should prompt 
it also—and sometimes do.) But in many 
states power is split with the two houses 
of the Legislature controlled by different 
parties or with the Governor in opposition 
to one or both and able to block their 
schemes. (Of the states affected by the 
present reapportionment, Arizona, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Michigan and Ohio all 
have Governors who belong to a different 
party than that which controls the Legis- 
lature.) While this ensures that the worst 
gerrymanders will be frustrated, it may 


shapes 


The accompanying map shows that 25 
states will be directly affected by this 
year’s census—nine gaining seats and six- 
teen losing them. The total population 
has risen by 18.5 per cent since 1950, to 
179,323,175 on April 1, 1960, to which 
must be added a million or so persons 
abroad—servicetaen and their dependants, 
businessmen, diplomats and expatriates 
Population has moved away from the 
middle west and south to the industrial 
centres of the Great Lakes and the east 
coast and, above all, to the west. This is 
shown most spectacularly by California’s 
gain of eight congressional seats, which 
brings it close to New York, still the 
most populous of all; but Florida, with 
a gain of four seats, has the next largest 
increase 

Though the population of the United 
States has risen steadily, the total number 
of seats in the House of Representatives 
has not changed since 1912, when it was 
fixed at 435, except for the temporary 
addition of a seat each for Hawaii and 
Alaska when they became states ; these 
should now be absorbed into the old total, 
with Hawaii getting two seats as a result 
of the census. There is, however, nothing 
hard and fast about any of these arrange- 
ments ; Congress could increase its size, 
though it is not expected to do so. More- 
over, although the reapportionment of 


districts with 
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also bring a complete deadlock. It cer- 
tainly complicates what is inevitably a 
complicated bargaining process 


its own future 
is to do itself as 


Changes in Congress 


Black figures indicate state's seats in House of Representatives after reapportionment. 
White figures indicate change in state's congressional representation as result of 1960 census. 
Shading indicates political affiliation of State Legislatures in states to be redistricted. 
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South, was in gaol that morning as the result of a fine example 
of Georgian justice. Some months earlier he had been convicted 
of violating Georgia’s laws by driving for too long on an Alabama 
licence after moving into Georgia from that state. The judge—who 
was apparently disturbed by the fact that Dr King had a white 
. woman in his car——sentenced him to twelve months in prison. The 
_ Sentence was suspended on condition that the defendant violated 
no other law for a yeat. Then, in October, Dr King was arrested 
during a demonstration to end racial segregation in Atlanta’s de- 
partment stores. The traffic judge said that this was a violation of 
Dr King’s “ probation ” and packed him off to gaol. It was at that 
point that Senator Kennedy's telephone call from Detroit came 
through to Mrs King in Atlanta. He express¢d his sympathy and 
said he would do what he could to help. It came out later that 
his brother Robert had rung up the judge to see whether bail 
could not be arranged and eventually this was granted. 

What has all this to do with the election of a President ? The 
answer is that Dr King is an important symbol to American 
Negroes because of his leading part in this year’s “ sit-in ” move- 
ment through which Negroes have protested against segregation in 
southern shops. Senator Kennedy’s interest in Dr King’s arrest 
had a galvanic effect on Negro voters, all the greater because 
Vice President Nixon’s aides, when asked whether he would have 
anything to say about the arrest of Dr King, replied, “ No com- 
ment.” The Democrats advertised the episode with a pamphlet 
and on the wireless in Negro areas, Negro newspapers gave it top 
billing and the impression made on Negro voters seems to have 
been enormous. 


F course the King episode, while the most dramatic, was not 
O the only factor in the Kennedy drive for the Negro vote. At 
the beginning of the campaign the Senator was not identified as a 
strong supporter of civil rights. He overcame that handicap by 
taking an early stand in favour of the sit-ins, by surrounding him- 
self with well-known -believers in civil rights for Negroes, by 
forcing his party’s convention to adopt the strongest civil rights 
position in history and then by speaking extensively on Negro 
problems during the campaign. In contrast, Vice President Nixon 
threw away what many observers had thought was an advantage— 
his early identification as one sympathetic with the Negro cause. 
He said almost nothing in the campaign about civil rights, at least 
nothing but platitudes. He eagerly sought the votes of southern 
whites. He refused to say even a word of sympathy for Dr King. 
Furthermore, Negroes, like other under-privileged groups, tend to 


‘vote Democratic for economic reasons. 


The result was apparent on election night. In Negro wards in 
Chicago where the vote had gone 66 per cent for Mr Stevenson 
in 19§6, it was 80 per cent for Senator Kennedy. In Virginia and 
South Carolina, where a majority of Negro¢s voted for Mr Eisen- 
hower four years ago, 60 per cent of them went for Senator 
Kennedy. The closeness of the vote in so many states makes it 
evident that the Negro shift towards Senator Kennedy may well have 
been the decisive factor in his victory. In Illinois he won by only a 


few thousand votes ; several hundred thousand Negroes voted. The . 


huge majority in Philadelphia which gave Pennsylvaniz to the 
Democrats was largely attributable to Negroes. The slim margins 
in New Jersey (30,000), Delaware (3,000) and Missouri (24,000 
were all smaller than the number of Negro voters for Mr Kennedy 
in those states. Nor was the phenomenon limited to the North. One 
of the special ironies of this election was the fact that Senator 
Kennedy carried several southern states only through Negro help. 
The day after the election, when the chairman of the Republican 
National Committee was asked why he thought Mr Nixon lost, he 
answered that the primary reason had been the Vice President's 
lack of appeal for Negro voters. 
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Warmer for Woollens 


NEW YORK 
HE domestic textile industry feels that it might be indiscrect 
to cheer too loudly, but it is undoubtedly pleased with the 
change in the tariff on woollen textiles which goes into effect in 
January. Most people agree that a uniform tariff throughout the 
year is preferable to the old system, under which the exporting 
countries competed frantically to fill the quota (13.5 million pounds 
last year and this) which was admitted at the low duty of 25 per 
cent of value ; after this was filled the rate rose to 4§ per| cent. 
This was in addition to a specific duty of 37} cents a pound which 
is used to subsidise the domestic production of wool. Next year 
the ad valorem portion of ‘the duty will be 38 per cent for fabrics 
valued at $2.00 or more a pound and 76 cents on cheaper goods, 
provided that the latter does not amount to more than 60 per cent 
of their value. The 60 per cent maximum was obtained through. 
energetic intervention on the part of the Italian government. 
The total duty will rise from about 45 per cent on all fabrics 
to 48 per cent for expensive ones and §7 per cent for the cheaper 
ones. This additional protection comes at # good moment for the 
domestic industry for, after a period of prosperity, the mills are 


’ complaining once more of lower sales, lower profit margins and 


lower profits. Moreover, imports in the first eight months of 
1960 were already greater than they were in all of 1959, and 
for 1960 as a whold they are expected to be about 20 per cent 
higher than they were last year. Most of the domestic manufac- 
turers think that the new tariff will exercise some restraint on all 
classes of imports, but they feel that they have gained most 
protection against the cheaper cloths. These are mainly Italian 


and come from the Prato area near Florence ; their average price 


is 90 cents a pound ; the new duty will double it. 

But the new rate will do little to curb imports from Japan 
because today most of these come into the higher price bracket ; 
there is now very little difference in average cost a pound between 
Japanese and British woollen and worsted fabrics. The domestic 
textile industry sticks to the view that only a quota for Japanese 


‘ imports can help it without penalising other suppliers. The 


clothing manufacturers obviously do not like the increased duties, 
but they are keeping quiet partly because they themselves would 
like more protection and partly because they are glad to be free 
of ‘the disruptions caused by the old system which forced them 
to order far in advance, particularly when they wanted the high- 
styled seasonal goods in which Britain specialises, in order to get 
in under the low tariff at the beginning of the year. In any case 
1961 is likely to begin with slow sales in the United States for 
everyone, with no quota to provide an incentive for the early birds 
and with the prospects for American business as a whole so poor. 


Plethora of Choice 


N Maryland on November 8th queues formed outside the polling 

booths not because the voters were having difficulty in making 
their presidential choice but because they had to make up their 
minds about 14 proposed amendments to the state constitution, 
about a referendum on whether the state should share its control of 
the Potomac River fisheries with Virginia and about various local 
issues. For example, in Charles County, a gambling centre, it was 
elected to limit to 35 the number of slot machines in a single 
establishment, in the hope of making large casinos unprofitable. 
There was a similar plethora of picayune demands on the voters 
in many other states. In North Dakota they had to decide whether 
the state constitution should be amended so that the North Dakota 
Agricultural College might be called the North Dakota State 
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A NEW SERVICE 


solves the present problem 


nce a year, nearly every business house in Britain is confronted with 
Orn same problem, at the same time . . . Christmas Gifts, and what a 
time-wasting business it can be. That is why we think you will be 
interested in a new Service offered ‘this year by an enterprising firm of | 
Cigar merchants in the City. 


The Angio-Havana Cigar Co. Ltd. carries stocks of the choicest Tobacco | 
in all its many forms. They have set up an organisation to select and | 
despatch gifts of Tobacco for business houses or individuals. 


Any make of cigar — Havana, Jamaican, Indian or Dutch... | All 
brands of cigarettes, including American, Continental, Egyptian. or 
Turkish, and, of course, any pipe tobacco, are in stock. 


All you have to do is to select from their lists and supply the names and 
addresses and your message, or greetings card . . . they do the rest. The 
whole service, including packing and insurance, is free: only the cost of 
postage is added. Orders are expertly selected and packed, and, what 
is really important: the cigars are in perfect condition and the tobacco 
and coieeaes are always fresh. 

They also specialize in hand-made Virginia cigarettes printed with 
the names of individuals or Companies . . . surely the most effective and 
personal form of advertising. 


Full details of this service will be gladly sent on application, together with 
a copy of GUIDE TO A GOOD CIGAR. a specially written booklet, 
containing everything the discriminating cigar smoker should know, | 
by writing to The Anglo-Havana Cigar Co. Ltd. 1—3 Broad Street 
Station. Liverpoo! St.. London. E.C.2. 


Now...a man-on-the-spot 
in Buenos Aires! 


Bank of America has now opened a branch in 
Buenos Aires, conveniently located at Maipu 
250 in the heart of the city’s financial district. 
Together with our long-established Repre- 
sentative Office in the Argentine capital, our 
Buenos Aires Branch now offers you complete 

international banking service. 
From Buenos Aires to Bangkok, from 
Manila to Milan—other Bank of America men- 
on-the-spot are ready to represent you in your 
dealings abroad: Each is an authority on his 
locale. He knows how to expedite your business 
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On the basis of this experience Simon-Carves are 
now often appointed main contractors for compl 
multi-million pound plants for which the proce 
know-how comes from the client and the 
contracting know-how from Simon Car 
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University of Agriculture and Applied ‘Science and also whether 
trains passing through the state should carry two or three brakemen. 
In Colorado and Oregon votets chose not to have daylight saving 
time, but the S:ate of Washington will. . Voters in several states 
approved arrangements for reorganising the government if the 
State capital 1s wiped out by an .atomic bomb.: The water in 
one town in Oregon is to be fluorinated to prevent dental decay. 
but a number of other towns turned down similar proposals. 
Michigan, where the state finances have been in chronic deficit. 
approved a constitutional amendment allowing the sales tax to 
go up to 4 per cent ; this was opposed by the Democrats who won 
the political battles in the state but was considered by the voters 
to be preferable to the income tax which was the alternative. 

The great majority of the propositions on the ballots were 
financial, for the approval of bond issues to provide money for 
state and local purposes. This will be used mainly for schools 
and sewers, needed in the bursting suburbs, but highways, bridges, 
colleges and other public facilities will also be built as a result of 
the voting last week. Georgia is to have a pulp mill and New 
York more ‘parks and recreational areas. The voters were in a 
more expansive mood this year than last, approving over 90 per 
cent, instead of under 60 per cent, of the bonds put before them. 
The total came to well over $3 billion, and this will provide a 
welcome stimulus to the lagging economy even though some of it 
will not be spent for years. This is particularly true of by far the 
largest single item, California’s $1.75 billion issue of water bonds. 
which will probably not begin to come on to the market until 
1963 and will be spread over about 20 years. These bonds are 
to finance the huge, and hugely controversial, scheme for collecting 
and transporting the surplus water in the northern part of the 
state down to \the thirsty south. That the issue was approved. 
although only just, over the opposition of the trade unions and of 
many experts, was as great a triumph for Governor Brown as was 
his original success in getting the State Legislature to agree on a 
scheme for solving this divisive difficulty. 


Very Private Enterprise 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LOS ANGELES 


HE news that Mr Howard Hughes and a group of leading 
financial institutions have broken off their latest attempt to 
arrange financing for Trans World Airlines’ fleet of jet aircraft is 
no great surprise ; such negotiations have been going on for several 
years on an on-again off-again basis. Neither side has offered any 
explanation for the latest breakdown but the most likely one is 
Mr Hughes’s reluctance to give up any part of his control over 
TWA. He has been under growing pressure to raise money to pay 
for jets delivered by and on order from the Boeing Airplane Com- 
pany and the Convair Division of General Dynamics Corporation ; 
TWA needs these if it is not to fall behind other domestic and 
international airlines in providing jet transport. | Yet many people 
were sceptical—rightly it seems—when it was reported some time 
ago that Mr Hughes had agreed to turn over his voting rights as 
holder of 78 per ‘cent of the airline's ordinary shares as a condition 
of receiving a loan of $318 million from the institutional investors. 
This would have meant that Mr Hughes would have to stop 
using TWA as his private toy. He is an ace flyer and enthusiastic 
about the technical side of aviation, but his interest in the airline 
does not seem to extend to its finances. Year after year TWA, one 


of the largest airlines in the world, continued to lose money without | 


the majority shareholder turning a hair. A succession of presidents 
has come and gone and now, not for the first time, TWA is doing 
without a top officer. TWA's presidents have found it hard to 
accommodate themselves to Mr Hughes’s ideas of how an airline 
should be run. His sins have been ones both of omission and 
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commission. His executives have never known where to reach him 
on matters of urgent importance. On the other hand he has often 
badgered them to take action on matters that have been trivial 
compared with the job of ensuring that a major airline should not 
lose too much money for the rest of its shareholders. The question 
of re-eguipping TWA with a jet fieet has been handled in 
characteristic fashion. Mr Hughes chose the mix of 27 Boeing 
707s and 20 Convair 880s (which may be increased to 30) on the 
basis of his own personal preferences. He himself conducted 
negotiations for the $318 million loan which was to help pay for 
them, mainly on the long distance telephone. 


REAT wealth may explain why Mr Hughes treats TWA so 

cavalierly. In 1924 he inherited from his father 75 per cent of 
the stock of the Hughes Tool Company of Houston, Texas. The 
company had been founded in the early days of the Texan oil 
boom, and had enjoyed for many years a virtual, monopoly of the 
production of rock bits, an essential tool in every drilling operation. : 
At the time the elder Mr Hughes died the company was making | 
an estimated profit of about $1 million a year and the new owner 
became a multi-millionaire while still in his late teens. 

Since then the company has lost its monopoly but it has con- 
tinued to make money year in, year out. Mr Hughes widened its 
scope by adding an aircraft division which did a lot of government 
work during the war. One of its much truncated functions at the 
present time {s to maintain, in a hangar at Long Beach, California, 
a huge plywood flying boat into which the government put $18 
million and into which Mr Hughes has sunk another $38 million 
or so of his private fortune, without it ever having become air- 
borne. A more productive venture has been the Hughes Aircraft 
Company, not to be confused with the aircraft division of the 
Hughes Tool Company. The former, with headquarters outside 
Los Angeles, is one of the leading manufacturers of electronic 
equipment for civilian and military uses and, like the tool company, 
is highly profitable. 

These operations, combined with control of TWA, represent a 
personal empire which is unique in the United States. It is the 
largest parcel of industrial wealth still under the control of one 
individual. Nobody knows the extent of Mr Hughes's personal 
fortune (two years ago, Fortune magazine guessed it to be at least 
$500 million), any more than anyone knows where he really lives, 
whether or not a press report that he is married is true, or where 
he can be reached at any time ; if he wants to talk to one of his 
highly paid executives, he is likely to ring up from a telephone in 
a petrol station. 

Whatever the exact extent of Mr Hughes’s resources, they. always 
seemed more than adequate to meet any demands made on‘ them 
until the question arose of financing the TWA jets. Then certain 
disconcerting facts emerged. The earnings of the Hughes Tool 
Company have been falling as a result of the recession in the oi! 
industry. Moreover in 1953, following a pattern general among 
those burdened with an embarrassment of riches, Mr Hughes 
turned over his interest in the Hughes Aircraft Company to a 
philanthropic body, the Howard Hughes Medical Institute. Tie 
irony of this is that if he had not done so, he would have no 
financial problems now. 

Finally, there is the high cost of equipping a major airline with 
a fleet of jet aircraft. At one time, Mr Hughes ordered jet equip- 
ment worth $500 million. This has been scaled down to $318 
million, which presumably is the value of the Hughes Tool Com- 
pany as collateral in the eyes of the financial institutions. Mr 
Hughes has already made down payments to Boeing and Convair 
amounting to around $65 million. But that still leaves a wide gap 
to bridge. The question once more is: having broken off the latest 
round of negotiations with the lending institutions, how does Mr 
Hughes propose to raise the money to finance a jet fleet for TWA? 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Kenya‘ Moves towards Integration 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NAIROBI 


ITH only three months left before an African majority takes 
WY command in the Kenya Legislative Council, there is a new 
mood of urgency about starting many moves towards 
integration while it may still appear that these are being done 
virtuously and voluntarily. Last week, Nairobi city council removed 
racial ‘restrictions in its new housing estates, and next week it Is 
expected that integration in the government-aided secondary schools 
will be accepted in a public statement by the council of chairmen 
of the school boards. Only a few non-white schoolchildren will 
apply to enter the six main government schools in January ; but 
they may be syfficient to turn aside the wrath of African members 
who will be asked to vote the annual subsidy of {1 million towards 
these schools in next April’s budget. 

The Kenya Regiment, at present a European territorial forma- 
tion, is also likely to be integrated soon for the same budgetary 
reason. Over the complaints of military traditionalists who regret 
this move as much as certain Scottish regiments mourned the pass- 
ing of the kilt when forced to amalgamate with trewed soldiers. 
scouts have been sent to the Outward Bound School under Mount 
Kilimanjaro to sec how well that non-racial and paramilitary 

. institution works. 

But the hardest task of integration in Kenya is the removal of 
racial and tribal barriers in land tenure. Mr James Gichuru. 
president of the Kenya African National Union (Kanu), has 
repeatedly tried to put gacialism and tribalism in proper perspective 
by asserting that “land is a national asset.” This statement. 
unexceptionable to most people, is interpreted by some white 
farmers and smaller tribes as a threat by Mr Gichuru’s over- 
crowded Kikuyu that expropriation will follow independence. It 
has sent delegations of Europeans to Whitehall to plead for consti 
tutional safeguards for land titles ; it has driven the more direct- 
minded Masai to grab their spears and chase busloads of Kikuyu 
away from an election meeting at Ngong. 

Nevertheless, notable advances have been made recently. Last 
week the Agriculture Amendment Bill, which opens the former 
White Highlands to yeomen and peasant settlement schemes, was 
hastened through all its parliamentary stages, and white farmers 
of all political shades were the most enthusiastic advocates of 
more speed yet. This mood had been set earlier in the month 
at the conference of the Kenya National Farmers’ Union when 
a respected Nakuru farmer, who tried to persuade the meeting to 
deplore the whole idea of peasant settlement that would taint the 
highlands, was attacked from all sides by white farmers who swore 
by the agricultural skill of African smallholders. 

By election time in February the government will be busy 
buying up land in the highlands in blocks of as much as 60.000 
acres—which is thought a convenient size for development in sub- 
divisions. Peasant settlement will almost certainly begin on the 
fringes of the highlands, but the yeoman farmers may be settled 
anywhere. (The differentiation between the two schemes is by 
calculation of net profit: a yeoman farmer is expected to net £250 
a year, his humbler countryman only {100.) The completion of 
the government's three-year scheme will turn over to African 
farmers only about five per cent of the highlands ; but it will have 

| taken nearly all of the £14 million that the government is 


* 


contributing towards the purchase and development of land 

There is criticism of the extent of the scheme from both European 
farmers and African politicians. The KNFU can sce no reason 
why the British Government should not announce a ten-year plan 
of land purchase in the same way that overseas civil servants were 
recently given a ten-year guarantee of employment. This would 
allow farmers to watch the transition to African government more 
calmly and give them full time to decide where the best future 
lies. At present, the temptation is to “ mine” their farms (this 
year’s record production is a warning rather than a promise of 
steady development), to sell up swiftly and sink these quick profits 
in a new farm in Australia or Paraguay. 

The official African (or at any rate Kikuyu and Luo) attitude 
has been stated at last with the publication last Sunday of the Kanu 
election manifesto. It makes no direct reference to the govern- 
ment’s schemes in the highlands, but suggests that a revolution 
in land tenure may be necessary to solve the problem of the 250,000 
squatters there. (They are mostly labourers on white farms who 
hold informal rights to land from their’ employers.) It .approves 
the principle of fair compensation if land is expropriated, but holds 
the British Government responsible for paying it. It condemns 
the Kenya Coalition party’s plea for a £35 million land stabilisa- 
ron fund which would, it says, inflate land values and place Kenya 
in heavy debt by having, to raise loans for the fund. 

Sir Ferdinand Cavendish-Bentinck’s Coalition party, to which 
most European farmers belong, is delaying the publication of its 
own election manifesto until this weekend. The Kanu statement 
cannot have reassured Coalition party members with its calculated 
vagueness ; yet the non-committal phrases are mildly hopeful, since 
a militant set of marching orders dictated by Kanu’s “ ginger 
group ™ had been expected by the more fearful. A British Govern- 
ment order-in-council altering land transfer regulations is due 
before Christmas and is said to incorporate some constitutional 
safeguards carefully phrased by Lord Kilmuir. This may anger 
radical African leaders while calming the fears of the Coalition party. 

The reorganisation of the highlands, though the most dramatic 
move, is only the first step in solving the problems of the uneven 
distribution and development of Kenya’s land. The Masai, grazing 
their cattle over their wide plains with only four people to the 
square mile and disdaining the chores of cultivation, will have 
to come to terms with the Kikuyu, who outnumber them 25 to one, 
and will have to stop calling on Britain to honour the letter of 
a fifty-year-old treaty. Other tribal divisions in the west and north- 
west will have to be submerged, a more difficult task than breaking 
the barrier into the highlands. Equally important, development 
inside Kikuyuland itself can be increased ; the effects of the land 
consolidation scheme (gently praised by Kanu) have not yet been 
fully felt, and ambitious plans to pipe water from the Aberdares 
into the Nyerri district should soon benefit agricultural production. 
Old plans for irrigating parts of Nyanza Province from Lake Victoria 
to promote rice and sugar production are also being dusted over. 
Here lies a chief hope for peaceful progress. With the racial sacro- 
sanctity of the highlands yielded, Africans are beginning to look 
more broadly at Kenya's ah maar: to develop every 
possible acre. 
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Congo Confusion 


FROM OUR SPECIAL: CORRESPONDENT IN LEOPOLDVILLE 


Thursday 

ONGOLESE wails and funeral chants preceded the state funeral 
(; on Wednesday of Colonel N’kokolo, Colonel Mobutu’s most 
prominent assistant in the Congo army, who lost his life in 
Monday night’s clash of arms between Congolese and United 
Nations troops. Throughout the day of the funeral slight tension 
reigned in Leopoldville, and the only wonder was that it was no 
worse. True, the guard was reinforced around the UN head- 
quarters and—on the Congolese side—on administration buildings. 
But most of the tension lay in unfounded rumours manufactured 
in the bars of Leopoldville hotels. It was said, for instance, that 
Congolese troops had surrounded the residence of Mr Dayal, Mr 
Hammarskjéld’s chief representative, who returned that afternoon 
from the United Nations (accomplishing the last lap by helicopter 
from Brazzaville). Ii was claimed that Tunisian soldiers were 
digging trenches in front of the hous¢ of General Rikhye, the Indian 
officer on the United Nations staff, which is opposite to Mr Dayal’s. 


It was whispered that a curfew would be enforced. But none of 


these rumours was truce. 

One thing is clear ; Colonel Mobutu has again demonstrated 
his capacity for ejecting unwanted diplomats, for the Ghanaian 
embassy is now as empty as the Soviet and Czech embassies have 
been empty since Colonel Mobutu’s last success in this field. One 
was at first tempted to add that Colonel Mobutu has also dtmon- 
strated his continuing incapacity to control his own soldiery ; 
but despite the latest events there is a widespread view that Colonel 
Mobutu’s control over his army is in fact improving. 

There is unfortunately no doubt about the anti-UN feeling. not 
merely among the Belgians and newspaper correspondents. but also 
and visibly among the Congolese. Mr Bomboko, the chairman of 
Colonel Mobutu's college of commissioners, said in New York that 
the Congolese republic’s quarrel was with Ghana, not the UN ; 
but that was clearly not how the Congolese soldiers interpreted 1 
on Monday night. Indeed, any member of the “ ONUC ™ tribe— 
distinguished in the case of civilians by blue arm bands or car 
number plates—was liable to be arrested, searched and thrown into 
Camp Leopold—though not given treatment as harsh as the Lulua 
tribe meted out to the Balubas. Several dozen UN personnel went 
through this form of unpleasantness on Monday night, and some 
were not released till the following afternoon ; some of those who 
were released at cight o'clock in the morning had been forced to 
stand all night. 

The whole incident was a concentrate of the Congolese problem. 
Mr Lumumba played no part in it. It seriously, perhaps irrepar- 
ably, damaged the chances of fruitful collaboration between 
Colonel Mobutu’s de facto administration and the UN. The shoot- 
ing that did the damage occurred, ironically, a few hours before 
the UN Assembly’s vote in favour of accrediting President Kasa- 
vubu’s delegation, which the Congolese in Leopoldville regard as 
recognition of the Colonel’s college of commissioners, since the 
college was approved by Mr Kasavubu. 

A more tragic irony lies in the probability that Monday night's 
shooting was unnecessary even for Colonel Mobutu’s purpose of 
ejecting Mr Welbeck, the self-appointed Ghanaian chargé d'affaires. 
Although General Alexander, Ghana's chief of staff, arrived with 
instructions to keep Mr Welbeck in Leopoldville, be was clearly 
disposed to remove him as soon as ‘he saw the situation. But the 


firing started while General Rikhye, acting for Mr Dayal, was’ 


urging the college of commissioners to take advantage of General 
Alexander’s presence to seek a diplomatic solution. In any case. 
the incident would not have happened had Mr Welbeck, who has 
no diplorhatic status, never having sought his agrément, not refused 
to quit. The whole truth about the incident. however, will probably 


never be known ; the United Nations spokesman on Wednesday 
reported three conflicting accounts, without claiming any of them 
to be accurate. Condolences have now been expressed on either 
side : but nobody in Leopoldville has bzen observed shedding tears 
for Mr Welbeck. 


‘ 
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The Realm of Sekou Toure 
FROM OUR SPECIAI CORRESPONDENT IN CONAKRY 


* UINEA,” said President Sékou Touré, “is the most advanced 
democracy in the world. I defy you to name a more 
advanced one.” Your correspondent did not take up the challenge, 
but the claim is perhaps less absurd than it seems. As always, 
such claims depend on what one means by “democracy.” If the 
word means a free électoral choice between competing parties, 
the claim has to be dismissed ; if it is taken to mean participation 
by the people in their own government, it may be literally true. 
And it is hard to dispute that, in the context of the new African 
states, the second definition is more relevant than the first. 

President Touré supports his claim with the argument that in 
countries like the Soviet Union and the United States the ruling 
party is a tiny fraction of the population, whereas in Guinea 
virtually the whole population is itvolved in the party's activities, 
and a very high proportion actually belong to it. This argument 
could be used, of course, to justify a counter-claim that Guinea is 
the most totalitarian country in the world, although the single party 
that rules it is duly called the Democratic Party of Guinea. The 
fact is, however, that in the African context these concepts cannot 
have the same connotations as in sophisticated western societies. 
Nor should it be assumed that the Guinean definitions are direct 
borrowings from Soviet or Chinese dictionaries, though a reading 
of official texts sometimes makes it hard to believe that they are not. 

Every village in Guinea has its party committee ; so has every 
district of every town ; in between there are regional committees 
gtouping the delegates from 200 to 300 villages. Above them all 
is the national congress, and above that, though in theory respon- 
sible to it, is the political bureau of the party. Every project, plan 
or draft law is referred downward from the political bureau to 
the regional committees, and from them to the village or district 
committees. At every level, it is said, suggestions or comments . 
are encouraged and frequently jgiven ; and no decisions are taken 
at the political bureau level, nor are laws passed by the National 
Assembly until suggestions from the base have been considered. 
Each village committee must meet twice a weck ; the first meeting 
1s devoted to a discussion of strictly local problems—such as 
mosquito control or disputes between villagers—and the second 
considers proposals passed down by the regional committee and 
concerning national or regional matters. At the time of writing, 
officials were saying that the national budget was being discussed 
throughout the country in preparatwn for the national party's 
congress arranged to begin last Tuesday at Kissidougou. 

It is almost impossible for a foreign observer to estimate the 
degree to which local criticism affects official policy. To do so 
with any accuracy he would need more than the French language 
and a readiness to travel in the interior ; he would need much 
time and either a knowledge of at least one of Guinea’s four main 
tribal languages or a trusted interpreter. It seems fair to assume 
that the contribution that can be made to a budgetary discussion 
by illiterate villagers must be negligible ; on the other hand, at 
the village, and even at the regional, level there seems no reason 
toi doubt that the views of the people affected by party decisions 
are taken into account. 

The national party congress brought to Kissidougou some 250 
delegates from the party committees ; youth, trade union and 
women’s organisations ; deputies ; general staff officers and chiefs 
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of military garrisons ; members of the Economic Chamber and 


others. The ambassadors or chargés d‘affaires of Britain, Jugo 
slavia. China, the United Arab Republic, north Vietnam, north 
Korea and the Algerian provisipnal government (GPRA)’ were 
also there, but none of the east European communist dountrics 
was invited except Jugoslavia. The official explanation of thi 
apparently strange circumstance was that the European communist 
block envoys had attended the last national congress and only new- 
comers were being asked to this one 


The main purpose of the latest conference was to discuss and 


adopt the first three-year plan of economic development. This 
document, 436 pages long. starts, honestly and properly. from 
President Sékou Touré’s dictum that Guinea is an undeveloped 
country, not merely an underdeveloped one. And, indeed, great 
though Guinea's potential probably is, its present poverty is pitiful 
The bright industrial future described in party speeches lies mainly 
in the Konkouré river project—Guinea’s Aswan or Volta—which 
the Russians seem likely to undertake ; in the bauxite already 
under exploitation by the Société des Bauxites du Midi and by 
the international aluminium consortium known as Fria; and in 
Mount Nimba in the east, with its 250 million tons of high-grade 
iron ore. The Government is now considering rival projects by 
international companies for the development of Mount Nimba. 

The dreams of vast hydro-electric power and humming steel- 
works, however, are for the further future. For the short term 
the plan sets more modest objectives: the construction of roads 
and bridges, schools and dispensaries, more production of rice, 
¢offee and groundnuts and the building of a few small factories 
and workshops. Most of the basic construction work comes under 
the heading of investissements humains, Guinea’s contribution to 
Rostowian economics. The ill-intentioned translate this term as 
“forced labour,” but a more charitable, and reasonably valid, 
translation would be “ do it yourself.” Up and down the country 
villagers get together in teams and build roads, schools or other 
elements of “ infrastructure.” This labour is supposed to be entirely 
voluntary, and probably is. at least at the start, though projects. 
once begun, have got to be finished. It is claimed that in the first 
ten months of the system, “ human investments ~ produced more 
than 5.000 miles of roads. 


Sneers would be out of place. Although the streets of Conakry 
seem to contain a good many idlers, the country as a whole is 
stirring and working at a pace that could produce surprising 
results in a few years. President Sékou Touré is never tired of 
asserting the African-ness of it all. Although, in fact, he and his 
Marxist-trained advisers frequently speak like communists, he has 
often said that a choice between capitalism ahd communism is 
irrelevant to Guinea's needs: the party will choose whatever 
methods seem best suited to meet them, as 1t thinks fit. 


The popularity of the regime can scarcely be doubted, although 
here again the criteria of the West are inapplicable. It would be 
idle, for instance, to ask about freedom of the press: there are 
no newspapers in Guinea. The bulletins of the Agence Guinéenne 
de Presse do, on the other hand, read rather like Tass. There is 
no overt political oppositi6n. Last spring, Diallo Ibrahim asked 
permission in Writing to form an opposition party. The moment 
Was ill-chosen, for it coincided with discoveries of arms caches 
and. of a large gold and currency smuggling ring. Smugglers. 
gun-runners and aspirant opposition politicians were lumped 
together, tried before a People’s Court and executed. But in the 
mass the people, according to Guineans otherwise critical of the 
regime. are delighted that, for the first time, some notice is being 
taken of them. The women who, under laws passed since inde- 
pendence. have the vote and can no longer be married without 
their own consent, are staunch supporters of the party. And 
President Sékou Touré, whose eloquence and enormous energy 
are impressive. seems immovablv in power. 
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Herr Ollenhauer’s Bomb 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


Hanover, Thursday 


= had been settled befccchand that the German Social Demo 
cratic congress was to be Herr Willy Brandt's congress. The 
waiting photographers closed deftly in when he came on, to the 
platform five minutes before opening time on Monday. And there 
was a burst of much more than polite applause when the party's 
deputy chairman, Herr Herbert Wehner, after meticulously cata- 
loguing the guests, distinguished and undistinguished, came to 
welcome—last of all, and in the studied peroration of his pen- 
ultimate paragraph—the governing Burgomaster of Berlin. Herr 
Wehner had just recalled the late Kurt Schumacher’s solicitude for 
the Berliners and the “ mute host beyond the zone border.” Here 
in Hanover, Schumacher’s workplace, Herr Wehner went on with 
raised voice, he welcomed “ also Willy Brandt, the governing Burgo- 
master of the German capital, Berlin—the successor of Louise 
Schroeder, Ernst Reuter and Otto Suhr.” In due course the con- 
ference, composed of 340 delegates representing 600,000 party 
members, confirmed the executive's decision to present Herr Brandt 
to the electorate as the party’s alternative to Dr Adenauer. With 
one conspicuous exception, everybody had played ball for the good 
of the side in next autumn’s general elections. 

The exception was Herr Erich Ollenhauer, the party chairman. 
Since Herr Ollenhauer had already gracefully renounced his pre- 
tensions to the chancellorship in favour of the younger and more 
glamorous Herr Brandt, the chairman's waywardness all the more 
surprised and pained the ambitious stage managers of the gathering. 
Addressing the plenary session on Tuesday on “ the tasks of social 
democracy in our time,” Herr Ollenhauer declared unequivocally 
from the chair: “ We reject atomic arms for the Bundeswehr.” 
All attempts behind the scenes to persuade him to delete this 
sentence, or to word it differently, had failed. There was some 
desultory clapping ; and some swear that a loud guffaw rang 
through the hall, undoubtedly from the irrepressible, ghost of Dr 
Adenauer. 

The real, though officially unstated, business of the Hanover 
conference was to obtain the delegates’ blessing for a revision and 
clarification of those party policies that have been rejected by the 
majority of the electorate in three federal elections running. The 
bourgeois bogey |of socialisation had already been hustled off the 
platform at the Godesberg conference two years ago, even if it 
was still hanging about the wings at Hanover in the costume of 
* public control.” - Then, in the Bundestag on June 30th this year, 
wearing sackcloth and ashes with a cheerful confidence, Herr 
Wehner had been put up to concede that time and the Russians 
had outdated much party thinking about the Atlantic alliance, and 
that the difference between the views of ‘the opposition and the 
government on foreign policy and defence was now appreciably 
teduced. 

He and his accomplices. including Herr Brandt and Herr Erler, 
the party’s defence expert, have since been much occupied in trying 
to find an acceptable formula in which the practical consequences 
of their new-found loyalty to the Adenauer government's foreign 
commitments might be stated. In this they have had the good 
luck to have been helped by American suggestions that Nato might 
become the fourth atomic power, each member of the alliance 
having an equal say in the control of atomic weapons. This pro- 
spect has given the party's revisionists the opportunity to argue 
nicely that there was a great difference between west Germany 
becoming a state armed with atomic weapons, and west Germany 
belonging to an integrated defence system through which German 
forces would have atomic weapons put by common consent at their 
disposal if necessary. The latter arrangement. they have been say- 
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ing, would satisfy those who insist that German soldiers must be 
equipped with the best available weapons without any discrimina- 
tion. At.the same time it promised to frustrate the schemings of 
any incorrigible militarists and nationalists who might want Ger- 
many to become a sovercign atomic power, and who might see in 
the Adenauer regime the most hopeful means of achieving their 
ambition. 

To the “ realists,” itching to give the party a worldlier look, it 
was lamentably retrograde of Herr Ollenhauer to have thus offered 
the enemy yet another beautiful opening to charge ‘the Social 
Democrats with a confusion of opinion on the nuclear issue that 
disqualified them from government responsibility at the federal 
level. But next day, in the discussion group whose business it was 
to draft the conference resolution on defence, Herr Ollenhauer 
slithered tingly down. (Or was he pushed ?) There 
had been an unfortunate misunderstanding. He, too, of course 
wanted. German soldiers to be effectively equipped and armed and 
80, after hearing some impassioned advocacy by Professor Carlo 
Schmid and Herr Fritz Erler, the resolution drafters accepted the 
casuistry by reference to which they can now present themselves 
as a potential government party, empowered with responsibility to 
act in accordance with the military obligations it would inherit next 
autumn if successful at the polls. 

The resolution approved at Hanover runs, or rather steps 
delicately, as follows: 


Federal Germany needs the protection of the Nato alliance, to 
which it contributes in loyal fulfilment of its obligations. The 
western alliance may not be unilaterally weakened. The scale of 
disarmament must be equal and controlled on both sides. Intel- 
ligent allocation of tasks strengthens the efficacy of the alliance, 
and makes it possible not to increase the number of armies 
equipped with atomic weapons. The Bundeswehr must be effec- 
tively armed and equipped. The Federal Republic: should not 
strive to bring about an increase in the number of atomic powers, 
nor therefore the atomic arming of the Bundeswehr. The defence 
of the foundations of a free democratic society requires the col- 
laboration of all citizens. 


And so Herr Brandt and the ten heavyweights, who in current 
public relations parlance compose the party’s “election first 
eleven,” can now take the field against Dr Adenauer with at any 
rate some chance of a win. The team includes such proven steadies 
as Max Brauer (lord mayor of Hamburg), Georg-August Zinn 
(chief minister of Hesse), Heinrich Deist (the party's economics 


expert and chairman of the supervisory board of the Bochumer 


Verein), Alex Moeller (director-general of the Karlsruhe Life In- 
surance Company), Willi Richter (moderate chairman of the trades 
union federation), Fritz Erler (defence expert), and the genial 
intellectual professor, Carlo Schmid. Herr Brandt is putting it 
about that there is probably nothing now in the way of the Social 
Democrats governing in coalition with the Christian Democrats 
should circumstances warrant it. A detailed election programme 
is to be announced in the spring. In 1956, the Christian Democrats 
made much of the slogan “ No Experiments.” “ We want to let in 
fresh air, without experiments,” Herr Brandt has declared. “ We 
won't do anything different, but we'll do it better.” 


Canada Tackles Unemployment 


PROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


HE Canadian Parliament has started an extraordinary session 

with extraordinary procedures to deal with an extraordinary 
emergency. But its debates have quickly lapsed into the ordinary 
political manoduvres and the ordinary kind of speeches on a very 
ordinary set of government measures. It is unusyal for parlia- 
ment to meet before Christmas ; sessions generally start in January. 
The prime minister, Mr John Diefenbaker, gave his first direct 
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hint of an early session in a television address on September 21st 
when he listed steps already taken to deal with unemployment, 
and added: “ More must and will be done. Our plans are ready 
and will be presented in detail to the next session of Parliament.” 

Mr Lester Pearson, leader of the Opposition, promptly urged the 
earliest possible meeting of Parliament ; and Mr Diefenbaker settled 
for November 17th. The speech from the throne was pitched on 
an optimistic note to which Mr Pearson took strong exception in 
his opening speech this week. It said that foreign trade, employ- 


‘ment, and labour income were all at record levels, and that parlia- 


ment would be asked to approve 


measures designed to increase immediate employment opportuni- 
ties and also a further instalment in the long range plan of natjonal 
development. 
The speech thus recognised the’ vital distinction between means of 
reducing unemployment in the coming winter, which is bound to 
be well over 10 per cent of the labour force, and longer-term poli- 
cies designed to correct the structural distortion of the Canadian 
economy which causes increasing unemployment year by year. 
The distinction was not so clear in the list of specific measures. ' 
Steps to increase immediate, winter employment had already been 
announced in the form of accelerated public works and extended 
grants to municipalities. Another means of providing extra work 
immediately was a proposal to give casier credit to small business 
men for extensions and improvements to their premises by guaran- 
teeing their bank loans. Easier mortgage terms for house-building, 
new government loans for umiversity residence and municipal 
improvements, and the establishment of a new productivity council 
fell perhaps midway between the short and the long-term measures. 


Foe of the major long-term plans is to assist the provinces to 
provide technical training. It has at last been realised that 
Canada’s native labour force is very short of skilled workers, singe 
the country, has always relied heavily on immigration to provide 
them. In & veiled and equivocal way the government has also 
recognised that this is equally true af management, sit.ce an over- 
whelming proportion of Canadian manufacturers depene o. research 
and design imported from the United States. The ptomise of 
proposals “ to encourage greater participation by Canadians in the 
ownership and control of industry and resources in Canada” is, 
therefore, far less of a non sequitur than it may seem. It has a 
direct bearing on the export ,»romotion drive which the new 
minister of trade and commerce, Mr George Hees, is launching 
next week with primary! emphasis on manufactured goods. 

The opposition attack on all this was launched by Mr Pearson 
on Monday in unusually vigorous, almost angry, tones. He said 
that the government's programme was “ shocking in its unaware- 
ness ” of the economic emergency ; its short-term plans would not 
provide work, and its long-term plans did not come near to con- 
stituting a coherent economic policy. He noted that a “ supplemen- 
tary budget” was to be presented before Christmas, and said that 
it must be seen before adequate judgment cold be passed. Mean- 
while, the liberal opposition, he said, wanted action, not speeches 
He would not move an amendmen: to the address in reply ; the 
Liberals would waive their mght to an eight-day debate, pass the 
address at once, and invite the government to bring down its 
proposals. 

So it was. The CCF (Co-operative Commonwealth Federation 
group moved am amendment which the Liberals supported, but it 
was defeated and the address was approved within three hours 
Seventy minutes of that time wefe taken up by the prime minister ; 
but Mr Diefenbaker was not at his happiest or most effective. The 
response from his own followers was markedly more lukewarm than 
usual as he exhorted the House to “ rise from the valleys of gloom 
to the mountains of Metermination and faith.” He accused M 
Pearson of spreading gloom and doom, and embraced in thit 
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tls Department Once, when vou bent anv bottle, it broke. Now 
Street, London WI] 
; -g / ( sf av, every day. 
ne: HYDE PARK 7030 you can bend bottles all day, every day, with 


eC} - . , 7 . 
acrcisiinidtais'< eeuldmnasiiscusiitiie matinees on Weds. and Sats., if you like. Behind 
BUTADIENE. © PRORYLENE * BUTON RESI this trend stands that matinee idol, the Esso 
Re ee Chemicals research scientist. This is the man 
*OLYISOBUTYLENE HIGHER OLEFIN 
PARAMINS DICYCLOPENTADTENE seurace Whose ethylene becomes polyethylene. Poly- 
Ss ethylene gets shortened to polythene, and 

polythene squeeze bottles get squashed by the 

million, daily. Out of them come jets of better 

products, in better packs. It’s a typical Esso 

story. What wili Esso Chemicals do next? 
CHEMICALS Watch this space. 


ESSO MEANS BUSINESS IN CHEMICALS 








Work in progress on our sixth electrol) tic tinning 
line due to come into operation carly next year. 

It will cost £34m. and forms part of our 
current development pldns. 
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TODAY'S FORECASTS 
ARE TOMORROW'S FACTS 


PRODUCTION AT THE CITY OF STEEL 
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In our first broadsheet issued in 1957, we said: 
“We cannot boast about our production figures 
because it was to achieve them that The Steel 
Company of Wales was formed; had we not 
achieved them we should have failed.” 

This is as true today as it was three years ago. 
The table shows how our production of sheet 
and tinplate has increased since 1957 to meet 
the demand both at home and abroad. In the 
years ahead it will increase further. But there is 
more to'it than that. 
SSD 


ANNUAL PRODUCTION for /2 months to September 
1960 


SHEET STEEL 





PLANNING FOR 1970 


This year, for example, the demand for sheet stec! 
has been greater than the most optimistic forecasts 
made by consumers of our products. To fill the 
gap which even the industry’s greatly increased 
production cannot close, about 600,000 tons wil! 
have been imported by the end of the year. 

Why afe these imports of sheet steel necessary? 
The British steel industry ts already vast in scale 
But the cost of further expansion is not measured 
in hundreds of thousands of pounds but in tens of 
millions ; the time not in months but in years. On 


the other hand| many of the industries we supply | 


can expand to meet improving economic condi- 
tions faster and with less capital outlay. This they 
have done. 

This year’s production from the City of Steel 
was planned more than five years ago. Today, 
we have already made our forecasts for 1965. 
Planning for 1970 is our present concern. Few in- 
dustries are faced with such a need for long-term 
forecasting as the steel industry. So much of the 
prosperity and economic strength of the nation 
depends on it. 


K THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED 


This is Broadsheet No. 20 from the City of Steel 


1960 
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denunciation “the correspondents of overseas papers.” 
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did not further identify 


Since Monday the House has! been discussing the first govern- 


ment resolutions On the order paper without noticeable excitement be 
or urgency. Tt oas gradually dawning on people that nearly all 
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A’ first sight at looks like’ a fugituve 
trom British Railways. A tat copper 
boiler, smug as‘a bowler hat; a puzzic ot 
valves and pipes; a rakish chimney ‘ 
But the chimney is perhaps a little too 
rakish; and, for all its brazen glitter, 1 
seeks gut the quieter side-roads, and sidles 
behind the high blank walls of church 
or barn. There is something both gay 
and furtive about it—and about the men 
who stand round it. sipping occasionalls 
trom a jug or saucepan and smacking thei 
lips, relaxed yet watchful 

L-vervwhere in France where grapes and 
cider-apples are grown, mobile stills arc 
in action, clanking from village to village 
sweetening the air with woodsmoke and 
ilohol fumes. They will be busy unt! 
mid-January, distilling the marc (the pulp 
and skins) of thip vear’s tendange and the 
dregs and bad wine of last vear’s. The 
wiaro May represent more than I§ per 
cent by weight of the total crop, and even 
an undrinkable wine may yield up to 16 
per cent of its volume of eau de vie ; thus 
producers have every incentive to turn 
what would otherwise be waste into gain 

Some three million bouilleurs de cu 
most of them smallholders and 
croppers, are allowed by the state to 
dispose of their marc and unsaleable wink 
or cider: in this wav, and to retain tor 
theur own use the equivalent of ten littes 
of pure alcohol—i.e., about twenty litres 
or tour gallons, of eau de vie—a vear tax- 
tree. (On all alcohol distilled over this 
limit a tax of about 8s. a pint should be 
paid In 1955 M. Pierre Mendes 
Frame whitthed the number of botdlleurs 
down to 2,200,009 by demoting 
$00,000 who were not full-trme farmer 
None of his 


share 


some 


successors to the premiership 





proposals depend on loans or grants to the pro 
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~ This week the 

Fl. French Cabinet 
has adopted a 
series of new 


decrees designed 
to reduce drastic- 
ally the con- 
sumption of 


- alcoho! in France. 
45 @ VG) ES 
| et 
~ om 
A> 
dared implement his decree, and in 19059 


the present administration, cagtr to pleas« 
the rural chentele of the UNR and MRP. 
restored the 800,000 to tull membership 
of the boutleurs’ traternits 
of health, alarmed by his 
stausucs on alcoholism 
deplored this concession, and he has 
persuaded General de Gaulle to decree 
that the bowlleurs’ privilege must die with 
them: the heir to, or purchaser of, a vine 
vard or cider-orchard will no 
acquire its previous Owner s 
tree eau de vie 

France's consumption of 


‘he minister 
department's 
is known to have 


longer 
right to tan 


alcohol (six 
gallons of pure spirit per inhabitant per 
vear) constitutes a world record—as does 
the percentage of its population afflicted 
- with some form of mental deticiency of 
abnormality. Some 1,700,000 adults are 
alcoholics, and 300,000 of the country’ 
450,000 mentally handicapped children ar 
the offspring of alcoholics Over-indul 
gence in alcohol is ae responsible tor 
over $0 per cent of all road accidents and 
17 per cent of industrial accidents; its 
ravages are estimated to cost the pation 
about £300 million a vear 
A high rate of alcoholism is not, how 
ever, everywhere coincidental with a high 
output of alcohol; the wine-producing 
Midi, tor example, is one of France's most 
sober regions. Rural politicians affiliated 
to the Gaullist UNR, the MRP, and the 
Independents, lay the blame on commer- 
cial aperiuts and “bad” alcohol as 
opposed to the good alcohol produced by 
the honest bowalleurs. “It is outrageous,” 
cried M. Briot, a UNR deputy, “ to attack 
the bouwilleurs, little men diligently tend- 
ing the noble vine, while permitting big 
men to import such concoctions as whisky 
and gin.” (Dr Raoul Rousseau, another 
UNR luminary, has protested that there is 
far too much propaganda 
holism and not enough 


alco 
against cancer 
‘which kills more, people than alcohol.” 


against 


major strain on Mr Fleming's coming budget 
insists that there is no economic emergency 

the impression that he cannot understand why all this fuss should 
threatening his hopes of approaching a balance in his budget 
As for the general public, it is not noticeably any less bothered and 
bewildered than it was four weeks ago 
to the banksy none of which can impose any hopetully to 
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Mr Diefenbaker 
Mr Fleming gives 


Ottawa for guidance. 


of M. MendesakFrance allege 
darkly that the big landowners and thei 
pokesmen among the Gaullist, MRP and 
Independent politicians, wish, under cover 


Supporter , 


om “ protecting the litth man,” to per 
rural alcoholisin so as to retard 
the political awakening of the small 
peasants and agricultural workers, most 
of whom receive part of their wages in 
liquid form. Teachers in the’ worst-hit 
areas, Convinced that the Church, too, has 


petuate 


a vested interest in rural backwardness, 
display | maps relationship 
between alcoholism and a high rate ot 
churchgoing and attendance at religious 
schools—and it is true thaw the secular 
than titeir 
religious rivals on practical moral teach- 
ing. sobriety and responsible citizenship 

Whatever the substance in these various 
charges, it 1s not in the boulleurs’ privi- 
leged ten litres that French alcoholism has 
its taproot, But many of the bouilleurs 
take home from the sull twice or three 
times as much tax-free alcohol as the law 
permits, and this surplus, together with 
the output of the hundreds of illicit stills 
in the departments of the west and north- 
west (Manche alone is officially estimated 
to have 1,§00) nourishes both alcoholism 
and gangsterism. It 1s collected in milk- 
churns containing only a shallow “top 
shelf” full of milk and transported to the 
Paris region in tanker-lorries painted with 
the colours of respectable firms; there it 
is delivered to more or less clandestine 
which produce imitations of 
French and foreign specialities for sale to 
working-class cafés and bars catering for. 
undiscriminating tourists 

The twelve million gallons of alcohol 
which, officials say, are illicitly distilled in 
France each year put over £40 million 
into the coffers of the gndéle racketeers and 
cheat the treasury of {40 million in taxes 
Yet bureaucrats and gendarmes, officious 
enough in most of their dealings with the 
public, become extraordinarily circumspect 
at the slightest whiff of alcohol. Excise- 
men say that, if they are at all zealous, 
mayors, priests, landowners and deputies 
are liable to gang up against them to put 
pressure on their ‘superiors and even 
accuse them of €orruption. In the wild 
west and northwest, bouilleurs may 
release savage dogs and brandish pitch- 
forks in order to keep fax-inspectors away 
from a still—but the riot-police,; prompt 
enough to crack obstreperous urban skulls, 
remain in their barracks. The lobby de 
[alcohol knows how to defend its little 


ones 


showing a 


state schools lay more stress 


factories 


though it may look less 
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LIFE 
ASSURANCE 


Whole Life-Without Profits 





Sum Assured 
£10,000 


Age next birthday 
ao 


Annual Premium 
£190-8-4 | 


Ask for a complete table of | 
attractive rates for whole Life and 


Endowment Assurance. 





MARCHON ADDS A SPARKLE TO THE WORLD 


| The mysterious occident too, has tricks of its own—like making dirt 


LONDON 
and grime disappear with the ease born of modern detergents. The 


an d | ‘magic’ in the powder or the bottle is often contributed by Marchon, 


a al A AQ cs fo ST oa ad whose versatile range of detergent raw materials is appreciated 


and used by detergent manufacturers ali over the worid. 
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Whose Revolution in Machine Tools? | 


NCE the independent members of the Mitchell Com- 
() mittee that was set up last December to examine 
Professor Seymour Melman’s report on the European 
machine tool industry decided that they were not going to 
endorse what they took, rightly or wrongly, to be the pro- 
fessor’s views on mass production of machine tools, they 
may, one imagines, have considered three things essential. 
First, they had to trespass pretty widely beyond their 
terms of reference, which were simply to examine Professor 
Melman’s report* and indicate any action that the British 
industry might usefully take on it. It could be serious for 
the future of British engineering, in rejecting the main argu- 
ment of a critical report, to give a fairly weak industry 
belatedly awakening to its own technical inadequacies any 
excuse to relapse into complacency. Secondly, the committee 
had to reach a unanimous report. It was formally a sub- 
committee of the Board of Trade’s Machine Tool Advisory 
Council, with a machine tool manufacturers on it ; these 
are not the least independent-minded gentlemen in the busi- 
ness, but if forced into a minority report they could quite have 
destroyed any effect that the committee could hope to have 
on an industry which 1s prone to argue that no outsider can 
ever understand it. 

Thirdly, the committee’s reportt had to be published if 
any of what it recommended was to be followed through.’ That 
is not a view necessarily held by the Board of Trade ; it is 
one that the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
at one time, clearly did not share (in spite of what the Minister 
of Science may have been persuaded, it still looks to have 
been DSIR, rather than the machine tool manufacturers, that 
was primarily responsible for ensuring that its 1959 report 
on fesearch and development in this industry should never 
be published). But one does not need a vested interest in 
freedom of| discussion to argue that on this issue, at least, the 
Mitchell Gommittee’s view was the right one. 

The committee is to be congratulated on going beyond its 
terms of reference and on stipulating that its report should 
be published rather than merely leaked. Whether one accepts 
its central conclusions or not, one may conclude that, having 
rejected what it takes to be the Melman thesis, it was right, 
too, in going for unanimity. This has meant some intriguing 
omissions and some very clipped conclusions to particular 
trains of argument. But it has also consolidated the weight 
behind the committee’s own criticisms, which ar¢ not mealy- 


* Report on the Productivity of Operations in the Machine Tool 
Industry in Western Europe. By Seymour Melman, Assistant Professor 
of Industrial Engineering, Columbia University, for the European Pro- 
ductivity Agency, September, 1959. 


+The Machine Tool Industry. Board of Trade. November, 1960. 


mouthed and which, unlike Professor Melman’s, are directed 
specifically at the British machine tool industry. 

One outstanding omission that may surprise the general 
reader of this report, however, is the failure to print as 
an appendix Professor Melman’s actual report. When com- 
mending the Mitchell report to the House of Commons a 
fortnight ago, the President of the Board of Trade asked people 
to be careful not to quote its criticisms “out of context"; 
this, of a report that devotes, say, 8,500 words to examining 
and criticising another report (of about the same length) with- 
out directly quoting a single line of it, may be considered 
pretty rich. The Mitchell Committee says baldly: “ His report 
cannot for the time being be published.” With respect, is this 
not rather disingenuous ? It has not been formally published 
by the European Productivity Agency, at whose request it 
was written in late summer, 1959; but some thousands of 
mimeographed copies are said to have been circulated by EPA 
to interested parties. It appears to be “ an unrestricted docu- 
ment * in OEEC terminology. And it is at present in print in 
Italy, as an appendix to a paper to a conference this summer. 
Is it really conceivable that had the Mitchell Committee 
cared to print what they were criticising—as a convenience to 
their readers as well as in courtesy to its author—they would 
have encountered the slightest difficulty in doing so ? 


— is not to argue that most of the specific recommenda- 
tions that Professor Melman put forward—his suggestions 
were almost all for further detailed research into what he 
feared was true of Western Europe's machine tool industries— 
are not fairly summarised by the Mitchell Committee. Nor 
should anyone suggest that readers offered the Melman report 
as an appendix would necessarily be convinced, or even all 
finish it > as a writer, Professor Melman is generally a fine, 
idiosyncratic industrial engineer. But it does happen that 
on his central argument about mass production, which the 
Mitchell Committee rejects, it would particularly assist the 
reader to see what he said—because Professor Melman now 
says that the committee has not understood what he meant. 

Few people who know what a machine tool is would accept 
that “ mass production ™ in the crudest popular sense of the 
term could usefully be employed in making it: to quote the 
first discussion of the Melman report in these columns, “ one 
does not need machines to make motor cars in the same 
numbers as motor cars.” In rejecting Professor Melman’s 
main recommendation “that mass production methods of 
manufacture must be introduced, rapidly, into the machine 
tool industry of Western Europe,” the Mitchell Committee 
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takes mass production to mean “ production lines specially 
set up for continuous production of one specific product for 
long periods.” This exists in the Krasmii Proletarii lathe 
factory in Moscow, which the committee “ understands ” 
' formed the basis of his main recommendation. (In fact, 
Professor Melman wrote his report to EPA before ever visiting 


' 


MACHINE TOOLS: Where the Critics Disagre 


The Mitchell Committee on Melman 


ur conclusion on Professor Mclman’s main recommendation is that we disagree 

with the proposal that ‘mass production’ of machine tools should be introduced 
in the west, partly because we consider that the essential conditions of high, stable and 
controlled demand are unlikely to be created within any foreseeable period of time and 
that, even if they were, demand would not be sufficient to justify mass production (though 
cost economies would follow from increased rationalisation and increases in the size of 
batches produced); and partly because the extreme standardisation of design implicit in 


mass production would not meet the growing needs of user industries for high perform- ~ 


ance machine tools both standard and special.” 

This major conclusion of the committee headed by Sir Steuart Mitchell of the Minis- 
try of Aviation set up in December, 1959, to consider Professor Melman’s report to EPA 
is supplemented by some more detailed comments on his specific recommendations. Some 
of the questions that Professor Melman suggested needed further research arg touched 


upon above ; others, with the committee’s reactions to them, include: 


MELMAN : To what extent are certain 
‘ principal features built into a machine tool 

(horse-power, size of work-piece, range of 
speeds and feeds, precision) actually utilised ? 

MITCHELL COMMITTEE: : Our evi- 
dence supports the view that users neither 
wish to buy nor are forced to buy greater 
performance or wider versatility than they 
consider to be economic. 

MELMAN : To what extent are high pre- 
cision machine tools an efficient alternative to 
multiple machine processing ? 

MITCHELL COMMITTEE: To reduce 
the precision of the machine tool so that only 
partially finished work can be turned out on 
it, leaving the finishing process to be per- 
formed on other machine tools, would in 
most cases add to the overall costs incurred 
by the machine tool user. 

MELMAN : How does the quality of west 
European machine tools compare with those 
made in the USSR, eastern Europe and 
China ? 

MITCHELL COMMITTEE: Whilst we 
are satisfied that Soviet machine tools are of 
good quality we consider that an assessment 
would be useful ; we have arranged for one 
to be carried out. 

MELMAN : What are the alternative 
operational methods and tems of equipment 
available for manufacturing components in 
small, large and continuous quantities ? What 
methods of organising production may be 
used in order to improve technological 
efficiency in small batch, large batch, and 
continuous production quantities ? 

MITCHELL COMMITTEE: Considera- 
tion of these matters is a part of normal day- 
to-day management and we see no justifica- 
tion for a special inquiry on the lines which 


Professor Melman proposes. There is, how- 


ever, no room for the machine tool indus- 
try to be complacefit about its production 
techniques. . . . the shortage of qualified 
engineers in the machine tool industry as a 
whole makes it difficult for many firms to 
keep abreast of the latest production tech- 
niques. 

MELMAN: What technological and 
economic possibilities exist for the modular 
design and construction of numerical con- 
trol systems ? 

MITCHELL COMMITTEE : We agree 
with Professor Melman that few machine 
tool firms are adequately equipped to explore 
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Russia, though he had relied in advance on reports about 
Russian machine tools published in Britain and elsewhere, 
and did add a postscript to the EPA report on his return 
strengthening his impressions.) 

The committee sharply distinguishes this kind of mass 
production from batch production, even conveyorised or using 


the techniques of machine tool design that 
are necessary for use with electronic control. 
Modular construction is a weil-established 
widely used custom in electromes and 
is already utiljged in machine tool controls. 
MELMAN : What will be the size and 
character of the world market for machine 
tools during the next 10 to 20 years ? 
MITCHELL COMMITTEE: If a sur- 
vey of this kind could be done on a basis to 
inspire reasonable confidence, its forecasts 
would greatly help the taking of decisions 
regarding the shape of the United Kingdom 
machine tool industry. We recommend that 
the Machine Tool Trades Association should 
discuss the suggestion in detail. 


MELMAN: What are the possible 


' methods of offsetting market fluctuations in 


order to ensure stable ‘production conditions 
in the machine tool industry ? 

MITCHELL COMMITTEE: Professor 
Melman proposes that consideration should 
be given as to whether ways can be found 
of financing the holding of stocks of machine 
tools. We find ourselves unable to agree with 
this proposal as a practical means of general 
application for offsetting market fluctuations. 
... A better way is for user firms to be given 
every encouragement to replace obsolete 
machine tools during periods of compara- 
tively low industrial activity. We feel that 
there is need for a census of the age of the 
machine tools currently in use in United 
Kingdom industry. 


Melman on the Mitchell Committee 


ROM New York, after reading the Mitchell report, Professor Seymour Melman com- 
mented to The Economist: “This report sets up a straw man in the form of a 
technically and economically obsolete conception of mass production which it then pro- 


ceeds to reject. 
a quantity of product. 


duction—can occur with great 


Mass production is a characteristic of the production system and not of 
Sustained, statistically stable operation in production—mass pro- 
variety of product; thi is already the case with 


- the numerically controlled machine tools where the work is continuous, jthough varied 


in shape as directed by taped instructions, giving sustained production with highly varied 
output. The Mitchell committee bases its criticism on the old-fashioned, ‘ Detroit-type’ 
idea of mass production (in fact, Ford’s black Model T).” | 

“ The| present trend in production system design, using the ‘more advanced automation 
concepts, is for ever greater flexibility in product coupled with sustained operation: a 
crucial role is played by the minimisation of capital outlay by the use of modular construc- 
tion of both machines and controls. Unhappily, the Mitchell report, if used as a model, 
would hold back British utilisation of modern automation techniques, in keeping with the 
known incapability of the present industry to use these methods: Accordingly, the basic 
position of the Mitchell report is an accommodation to the existing debility of the 
industry.” } 
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multi-station machines on some components; it doubts 
whether the “fully equipped mass production” that in its 
view Professor Melman advocates is used even in Russia 
except on a few machines. It points out that, outside the 
communist block, no single country has a large enough market 
for any single type of tool, which Professor Melman would 
probably concede ; it rejects his view that production tech- 
niques which brought down the price of machine tools could 
significantly expand the market for them, holding that users 
are more interested in the cost of the product than of the 
tool, and can generally reduce this most by using expensive 
machines. It accepts the possibility that the Russian machine 
tool industry may become a very powerful competitor in 
selling standard machine tools to underdeveloped countries, 
making them, if not always by mass production, in much 
larger batches than can be done in the West. But it argues 
that the longer-run demand will be for “ complex, high per- 
formance, specialised machine tools ... [which] are the 
antithesis of the mass produced machine tool.” And it is 
towards achieving technical superiority in making such tools 
that Britain should strive. Nevertheless 
Although we have not been able to accept Professor Melman’s 
main recommendation we are in agreement with him that 
important advantages are obtained when manufacture is carried 
out in large production units. and consider that there remains 


scope for further rationalisation in some sectors of the United 
Kingdom industry. 


This is dne of those clipped conclusions. Enough said ? 

As between generalisations, rejection of this simpliste ver- 
sion of “ mass production ” seems justified ; and though Pro- 
fessor Melman is now at pains to define his idea of mass 
production as “ stability of operation of the component work 


operations and a sequentially optimal arrangement and 
integration of the work places,” this (to him clear and simple) 
meaning is not fully explained in his EPA report. But the 
opportunities for improvement that he there set out included 

production equipment ; the number of machines produced ; 


design of products for large- as against small-quantity produc- 
tion ; organisation of operations within factories ; standardisation 


of components ; redesign of machines to enable assembly of 
various types| from modular or building-block units ; revision 
of market conditions to allow for sable operation of factories 
within the machine tool industry. 
Some of these possibilities sound more convincing than the 
mass production of complete tools, however that may be 
defined: and certain of them not perhaps so far from the 
“ rationalisation ” the Mitchell committee has in mind. 
The Mitchell committee thinks that further standardisation 
of components would be useful, but that it could only come 
about if the number of machine tool designs were reduced ; 
and that there is little chance of this except by rationalisation 
in firms making similar types of machine tool. It further 
recommends standardisation of sizes and location of the 
parts of tools to which one attaches workpieces and tooling ; 
and it agrees with Professor Melman that the standards for 
attachment of modular units, based on work by the Ford 
Motor Company, which have now generally been accepted 
in America, ought also to be accepted here. It agrees also 
with his view that the establishment of standards could be 
speeded up. But it argues that to make standard machine 
tools from units common to more than one type “ would 
prejudice the design of a functionally satisfactory machine.” 
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Though it has turned down Professor Melman’s main 
critical conclusion, nobody could accuse this committee 
of having whitewashed the British machine tool industry. It 
says that there is a fair basis for complaints that the industry 
responds slowly to major rises in demand and that its delivery 
dates are too long and too unreliable except in slack periods. 
This it considers to be mainly due to shortage of skilled labour, 
pointing out once again that bigger batch sizes, from rational- 
isation of production between firms, would justify greater tool- 
ing and make the industry less dependent on skilled labour. 
It says that most of the machine tools built in Britain are 
standard tools, and that the industry has relied too much on 
importing specialised tools or making them under licence. 
The quality of British machines as manufactured, it agrees, 
is good ; but the quality of their design and performance shows 
lack of progress due to lack of adequate development effort. 

Weakness in this industry’s research and development has 
long been stressed by independent critics ; the Mitchell com- 
mittee is as critical as any and carries more weight than most. 
It re-quotes the frightening 1958 figure of 25 graduate 
engineers employed by 90 machine tool firms employing 
30,000 (when this figure was published in these columns last 
February, some readers in the German industry were flatly 
incredulous). It suggests that by 1964 the industry ought 
to be spending 10 per cent of its turnover on research and 
development, say £8 million a year, against the present spend- 
ing, said to be £3 million. It feels that the co-operative 
research arrangements now being organised within the 
industry (not without difficulty) by the Machine Tool Trades 
Association, with the approval of DSIR, need supplementing 
with some combined research and teaching centre on the 
lines of that at Aachen. And it welcomes DSIR’s announced 
intention to offer public money for development contracts 
for new designs of tool within particular machine tool firms, 
preferably in partnership with experts in, say, electronics or 
control system engineering. 


Development, the committee suggests, should be directed 
towards machine tools employing new techniques (such as 
electronically controlled tools, on which it also recommends 
trials of wider scope than ‘those recently carried out by the 
Royal Ordnance Factories, with publication of results). It 
may be worth adding, in endorsement, that public money in 
this field should not be confined to metal-cutting but should 
be used to back other new ways of shaping metal ; and that 
to help in directing its research and development the machine 
tool industry ought to lean heavily on some of its expert 
customers. 

If this range of technical advance in the actual tool is 
really, and not in part only semantically, incompatible with the 
advances in efficiency of production that Professor Melman 
has advocated, most British engineers would probably prefer to 
settle for far better tools made little more efficiently than today. 
Provided, that is, they get the chance. For there is a vulnerable 
point in the Mitchell committee’s urbanely argued conclusions. 
Some of its members dismiss Professor Melman as “ evangelis- 
tic”; but it has to be recognised that their own proffered 
solution is not much less so. The idea of a British machine 
tool industry concentrating on selling the world advanced 
designs of specialised machine tools, and leading at some points 
in this range, is certainly one to conjure with ; but it is a good 
way removed from the British machine tool industry we have 
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today, in spite of that industry's new and quite impressive 
‘professed readiness to change. 
Such an industry might, as the West German and the Swiss 
machine tool industries may, be able to shrug off dangers that 
Russia could swamp the world market for standard tools with 
machines made in quantities (whatever ‘kind of production 
. you call it) that the West cannot match. The British industry 
of today, which is mainly a producer of good standard tools 
made by none too efficient methods in very small batches, 
with some islands on the one hand of highly efficient produc- 


Rates for 


The new Rating and Valuation Bill will not be popular, 
but economically it is a worthy measure 


F taxes are odious, rates are anathema, and Mr Henry 
I Brooke will not expect to gain much popularity by adding 

the revamping of the rating system to his other dutiful 
chores. The recent history of rating is marked more by com- 
promise and cowardice than by courage ; the danger to his 
new Rating and Valuation Bill is that some of his ministerial 
colleagues will not match his courage when the public clamour 
for compromise starts. 

The first axiom for judging this bill is that what is raised 
from the rates, by and large, does not have to be raised in 
taxes. Throughout the post-war period, local authorities have 
not been allowed to raise an adequate share of their resoyrces 
from the rates and so have been compelled to rely unduly on 
grants from central funds. There have, indeed, been some 
tentative efforts at reform. Two years ago the system of 
grants from central funds was to a considerable degree juntied, 
so that money previously allotted for specific purposes could 
be used within a much wider range of discretion by the local 
authority receiving it ; this, incidentally, has not worked havoc 
on our public education, as some critics then asserted it would. 
In 1959, industry and freight transport (this does not include 
the railways, which pay a lump sum of about {2;' million 
this year in lieu of rates) suffered, as they would complain, a 
doubling of their rate burden ; what happened, more accur- 
ately, was that they became §0 per cent rated, instead of 25 
per cent rated. 

The new bill will do away with industrial derating altogether 
and Mr Brooke cannot expect to sweep away this relic of 
inter-war depression without incurring a lot of fuss. For this 
move alone, he deserves a badge of courage—not a gold one, 
for reasons that will appear. Industry is a principal, though 
vicarious, consumer of local authority services, not least in 
housing and schooling, and some good arguments could be 
entered for fixing its contribution to rates by a poll tax on 
numbers employed. In the rating system ‘we have, there is 
no valid argument in principle why industry should not find 
the full rate on the rental values of the properties it occupies, 
instead of 50 per cent as now. And it involves, in the outcome, 
less than a doubling of the total, since the extra rates bring 
an abatement of income tax at the standard rate. 

This will end an old anomaly in the rating book. But there 
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tion in large batches and on the other of excellence in design, 
could not. The Mitchell committee has rejected the meta- 
morphosis of its production methods that Professor Melman ' 
would ‘have urged upon this among other European 
machine toof industries. But nobody in the industry 
should imagine that the metamorphosis of its products and 
design, plus an undefined degree of “ rationalisation,” which 
this committee suggests in exchange will be that much easier 
or even, without a complete mental shake-out, more certainly 
practicable. 


the Job 


are others about which the bill is distinctly less resolute. Good 
last minute reasons have been found on several occasions 
in the past for sparing houses from their full rate burden. 
They are fully rated now, but the basis of the valuations to 
which the poundages apply are the rental values of house 
property in 1939. This course was adopted in 1956 because 
it was said there was insufficient evidence about current rents 


‘at that time. From 1963 houses would, under the present law, 
“be rated on their full current rental value—at a guess, three 


umes plus of the 1939 level. The dismay that this discovery 
would create among party managers with an election pre- 
sumably not far off would be understandable. So this time 
the Government is not leaving the matter open to a last-minute 
expedient ; instead it is giving the ‘minister power to derate 
houses by a percentage (which may vary for different places) 
during the 1963 quinquennium. 

The reasons offered are respectable, yet not wholly convine- 
ing. There may indeed be big swings in valuations, 1939 
to 1963, between, say, Wimbledon and Merthyr Tydfil, which 
justify differential derating for a time. But one suspects that 
Schedule A valuations, too, are in the Government's mind, 
and there are people that know the intricacies of the rating 
system well enough who argue that full rating of houses, 
specifically coupled with reliefs in direct taxation, would be 
the cleaner way of achieving the same general end. 

Commercial properties for a long spell after the war carried 
the brunt of rate increases since they could be more closely 
valued ; they pay now on 8o per cent of 1956 values and are 
due to pay full rates in 1963. It would help in understanding 
the impact of the new bill if some token redistribution of the 
national rate burden could be!roughly calculated from its 
proposals. But this is not an exercise that is likely to yield 
a meaningful result at present. In an authority where the 
present valuations of domestic, commercial and industrial 
properties were equal, the rate burden would now be shared 
by them roughly 20:50:30. From 1963, if the minister took 
no step to derate houses, the shares would be one-third all 
round. But the valuations would in the meantime have 
increased in the proportion 163 to 300, which implies a radical 
reduction in poundages. One county (whose rate book does 
not fit these assumptions) makes the guess that its total rate 
could be reduced from 13s. 6d. to 6s. 6d., other things being 
equal—though, of:course, they will not be. The one clear 
implication from the valuation figures (England and Wales, 
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April 1, 1959) is that domestic property (£3274 million even 
on 1939 rent values) is far and away bigger and more vulner- 
able than commercial property (£147 million on 1956 values) 
and industrial property (a mere £77} million). 


ON of the irrationalities in the public’s view of rates (and 
there are many) is that changes in valuations imply a pro- 
portionate change in rate demands. The fact that this will 
not happen under the bill will not, in itself, do away with the 
fear that it might. What will emerge for particular localities 
will rest on the proportions between the main classes of 
rateable values when the lists have been prepared in 1963. 
To build in a palliative for housing is not the most convincing 
way of starting an exercise that seeks to secure more realism 
in rates, just as there is now more realism (though this is 
compromised too) in rents. The exercise, in any case, will 
still be hobbled by the refusal to bring agricultural land and 
farm buildings into a modern rating structure. This privilege 
has long outlasted agricultural depression and some Govern- 
ment, some day, will have to do something about this concealed 
element in farm subsidies. 

The London Library case (and others like it) made hard 
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law. The bill accepts, with one exception, the recommenda- 
tions of the Pritchard Committee that charities shall be entitled 
as of right to a relief of 50 per cent of their rates, with power 
tg the local authority if it so decides to reduce or remit the 
balance. This leaves institutions serving the public good 
under a private habit, like the London Library, under the 
necessity of reconstituting themselves as charities, if they can. 
The exception in this clause debars the red-brick universities 
from relief—-on the presumption that the University Grants 
Committee will make good the difference. It is an odd 
exception though not indefensible—for it brings into the open 
a subsidy to charitable purposes that will be concealed in other 
cases. 

This bill as a whole represents something better than a 
half-way house towards rating improvement, if it gets through 
without the top hamper of additional compromise. The wonder 
about the rating system, indeed, is that it has managed to 
work, creakily and inefficiently maybe, through a prolonged 
period of inflation. Now, when there is more sense about 
incomes and prices, is the proper time to get the system 
brought abreast of current economic conditions. It is, after 
all, the best rating system we have and the bill is designed to 
make it work better. 
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HE FORD BID — 


Assurances at Westminster 


German company. He said he had had no 
discussion about “ the import of motor cars 
from this country to the United States, 
because that is not a matter which would 
be affected by this transaction at all.” 


S Mr Selwyn Lloyd clearly recognised 

in discussing the bid by Ford of 
Detroit for the minority shareholdings 
in Ford of Dagenham with representatives 
of both companies last week, there are 
obvious limits to the assurances about its 
future local policies that any company 
operating across the increasingly competi- 
tive markets of many countries can afford to 
give to the a rnment of any one of them; 
as Mr ing observed this week, 
"2 caauaaiee safeguards are not obtain- 
able.” It re: s debatable, moreover, 
whether any parent ot making 2a 
reasonable cuimaatel bid for shares in 
another one of which it has always had 
ultimate financial ‘control should be re- 
4uired to give any assurances at all. 

Ford of Detroit, however, had from the 
start offered assurances to appease labour 
anxieties and general chauvinism in this 
country; it repeated these to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and was prepared to 
elaborate some of them. Mr Lloyd was 
assured 

that the £70 million programme of expand- 

ing Ford’s manufacturing facilities already 

announced would go forward ; 

that the policy of ploughing back a high 

proportion of its profits for future devel- 

opment would continue ; 

that there would be continuity in manage- 

ment and employment policies ;-in par- 


ticular, that the majority of the board 

would continue to be British and under 

the chairmanship of Sir Patrick Hennes- 

sey 5 

that the British company would continue 

to obtain nearly 100 per cent of its com- 

ponents in Britain ; and that full Ameri- 
can ownership would put the British com- 
pany in a better position to sell abroad 
components made here. 
Given these assurances, and regarding the 
proposed investment of over £100 million 
as a sign of confidence in Britain, the Trea- 
sury had, as expected, given its approval 
to the transfer of shares if sharcholders 
accept the offer. 

Mr Lloyd was also given some explana- 
tion of the famous “ operational flexibility ” 
which the American parent mentioned as 
its main purpose in making the bid. He 
was told that if the bid were accepted, the 
American parent’s decisions on expansion, 
production and exports in Europe would 
not be affected by rae fact that profits from 
activity in Britain would belong only to 
the extent of just over half to the parent 
company. If this possibly li factor 
were removed, the Chancellor tood 
this to mean, development here might . 
even more vigorous; if it remained, he 
thought there might be a greater incentive 
for Ford of Detroit to concentrate develop- 
ment in the nearly 100 per cent owned 


Calculation in the City 


Ory estimates of the proportion 
of the 45.4 minority shareholding held 
in Britain and elsewhere, incidentally, were 
revised in this week's statement ay~ 
Chancellor (not without last-ditch opposi- 
uon from Hansard). Apparently only about 
6 per cent of the Ford equity is owned 
abroad and some 39 per cent here ; this 
would imply that the new money which 
would become available for the stock 
market if the bid is accepted would be about 
£110 million and the gain to Britain's 
reserves a similar amount (equivalent to 
$310 million) 

Putting the bid price into sterling last 
week, at the request of the Treasury, Ford 
of Detroit made it a round 145s. 6d. a 
share. The formal offer is still two or 
three weeks away, as it has also to be 
vetted on the other side of the Atlantic, 
by the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. The directors of. British Ford have 
stated that they will “ 


at the beginning of 
week stood at 136s. 9d., went up to 138s. 
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on the Chancellor's announcement of 
Treasury approval. 

In the interim, instututional investors (of 
which the “Pru” and the Church Com- 
‘missioners are among the biggest) will have 
to consider the merits of the bid; probably 
their attitude will not become clear until 
towards the end of the period allowed for 
acceptance. ‘Whether or not minority share- 
holders of 45 per cent of an equity have 
any significant practical influence on a com- 
pany’s commercial policy at all was debated 
at some length at Westminster (with the 
politicians on unaccustomed sides, Mr 
Wilson implying that they have some and 
Mr Maudling that they have virtually 
none). In the City the minority share 
holders may have taken note of Mr Carr's 
point that given full ownership Ford might 
perfectly reasonably choose to carry out 
some operations in Britain which while pro 
viding activity and employment here might 
conceivably mean less profit for Dagenham, 
and possibly of Mr Wilson’s statement that 
the small minority of German sharcholders 
who refused to sell three vears ago have 
obtained a price far in excess of Ford's 
1957 offer. 


WORLD ECONOMY 


Dangerous Juncture 


itou unemployment at 6} per cent 
and expected to rise in the winter, 
the United States is said to be consider- 
ing a rise in its official discount rate from 
3 to § per cent. This report is not dug 
up from the pre-Keynesian thirties; it 
appeared in London on November 22, 1960 
The report, happily, received short shrift in 
Washington and New York ; but if such a 
move were under any sort of consideration 
it would serve as a reminder of the drastic 
consequences that could follow from the 
strains on the United States balance of pay 
ments. This is a moment when the Bundes 
bank, the German cabinet, and the Bank of 
England would be strongly advised to put 
more than usual emphasis on international 
considerations. The Bank of England may 
feel that with a release of special deposits 
almost obligatory to see the banks through 
the new year and an easing of hire purchase 


clearly on the cards to relieve the car indus-. 


try, a further cut in Bank rate has been 
pushed back in the queue. But mere con 
templation of what would happen this win- 
ter if the New York rate went to § per cent 
eught to be enough to jolt Europe into 
realising what is at stake in America’s 
reasonable requests to its allies. This week's 
abortive negotiations in Bonn are discussed 
on page 864, and the wider issues are con- 
sidered in a special survey beginning on 
page 921. 

Those who take a calmer view of the 
dollar's present difficulties were again sup- 
ported last week by Dr Per Jacobsson, in a 
speech in Washington. Dr Jacobsson thinks 


that there may “ fairly soon ™ be a tendency 
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for capital to flow out of Europe to other 
continents, including the United States 
Europe’s expected growth in population 
over the next forty years is expected to be 
only half that in the United States, so that 
it will have more capital to spare. Coming 
closer: to immediate ispues, Dr Jacgbsson 
states plainly that America’s present halance 
of payments considerations 


ought not tO stand in the way of the proper 
neasures which should be taken for in 
ternal reasons, especially as the transition 
from an inflationary psychology to. the 


expectation of more stable 


prices WwW il 
attention to costs 


ensure greatel 
More lyrically, Dr Jacobsson adapts the 
lines of Longfellow to his favourite theme 
“ Though the trends of cost act slowly, vet 


hey act exe 


ecding sure 


Gold in Demand 


RIVATE investment demand, tor gold 1s 
proving extraordinarily persistent and 
continues to hold prices well above the 
premium of one per cent at which centrai 
banks under IMF, rules are allowed to 
buy (they can sell at any premium. The 
turnover in the London bullion market this! 
week has been greater than at any ume since 
the October flurry. On at least two occasions 
this week the demand at the fixing was not 
satisfied and active business continued sub- 
sequently at rising prices. By Wednesday 
afternoon the dollar price which had been 
quoted at $35.§§-65§ earher'in the week 
had risen to $35.70-75, and it edged higher 
on Thursday. The demand has come 
from a wide variety of chents. Market 
estimates are that about half of the buying 
this week has been for American account 
Virtually the sole seller is the Bank of 
England which has offered both newly mined 
gold and metal for account of the Exchange 
Equalisation Account. The reconversion of 
EEA dollars into gold must be responsible 
in part for the conunued loss of gold by 
the United States Treasury 


In the foreign exchange market sterling 
lost a littke ground in the earlier part of 
the week, the rate against the dollar drifting 
from $2.81, to $2.81). Subsequently the 
rate recovered despite some official selling 
of sterling against dollars. There is sul 
‘vidence of mgney coming to London from 
foreign centres. The market reports a sub 
stantial placing of money from Switzerland 
which has been put on deposit here for 
three months. But for this continued inflow 
of short term: money it would be difficult to 
explain the steadiness:of sterling in face of 
the poor trade figures The 
inarket’s behavyur so far suggests that 
another appreciable reinforcement of the 
gold and convertible currency reserves will 
have been secured during November. The 
German Bundesbank this; week reports its 
first loss of exchange since February, ot 
£8 mullion in the week to November 15th 

the week which covered the reduction 
of its. discount rate from § to 4 per 


mt 


bit. a 


overseas 
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HIRE PURCHASE 


Lesson of Default 


A a result of the big | s suff 
traud and default during th 
months in which terms on hin, 
contracts were free from Gover 
control, the finance houses have now pre 
pared a scheme to ensure that there is no 
repetition of this” retklessness af the 
Government eases the present 
Ihe Finance Houses Association, repre 
senung the larger houses, has drawn up a 
plan under which its members would insist 
ma minimum ddposit of at least 20 pet 
ent fas now) and repayments over not 
more than three vears compared with tws 
on cars up to three years old. On older 
cars, the minimum deposit would be 25 
per cent—larger than the present ofhcial 
minimum —and the maximum per 
payment two an@.a Lalf years 
mynimum terms would also apply to com 
mercial vehicles pp to £2 which at 
‘xcluded trom official controls. The FHA 
has discussed its scheme with Mr Maudling 
who has no doubt noted that if these rules 
were adhered to throughout the trade. the 
ending of official restricuons would have a 
very limited effect, at least on cars. 

The FHA scheme has not been accepted 
formally by the Industrial Bankers Asso- 
clation, representing 28 medium-sized 
firms ; relations between the competing hire 
purchase organisations are sul} delicate 
But the IBA has for some time been 
pressing for a joint approach on. this 
question ; it states bluntly in its recent 
report that many companies welcomed re 
imposition of terms control in April. Every 
one in hire purchase = recogmises the 
tolly of departing from the basic principle 
that the amount advanced should always 
be kept below the market value of the 
article in the event of repossession 

Past imprudence is now taking its toll 
This week statements have béen made by 
two groups. Mr E. G. Spater. chairman ot 
Lombard Banking. announced in an effort 
to still stock market anxicty§ that while 
profits for ,1960, after providing tor all 
losses and doubtful debts, are expected to 
show some diminution on those for 19s. 
the directors expect to pay the final divi- 
dend of 9! per cent which they forecast at 
the ume of his year’s mghts issue. Secondly. 
the Charterhouse group has revealed that 

substantial bad debts” have been in- 
curred by its HP subsidiary. Charterhou 
Credit, and that the parent group is 
guarantee the present and future engag 
ments of this subsidiary. A substantial pr 
vision will have to be made in the 
in this respect 


CONTFOIS 


weount 


TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


A Good Bill 


“EN months of study since the whi 
paper on the investment powers of 


rustegs was issued have produced som 
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fruitful changes in the bill. Their broad 
effect is to give trustees rather more 
latitude than the white paper envisaged; 
indeed, on half the portfolio the bill would 
bring English law close to the “ prudent 
man.” rule used in the United States. 

The sugg¢stions in the white paper on 
securing advice from a competent financial 
adviser “ such as a stockbroker, accountant 
or bank manager” have been modified. 
Instead, the trustegis required only to seek 
“ proper .advice” in writing from anyone 
who ‘1s “ qualified by his ability and prac- 
tical experience of financial matters "—a 
definition which appears to embrace the 
trustees themselves and servants of the 
trust. Another suggestion that not more 
than one-tenth of the fund, or £250, 
whichever is the greater, should be in- 
vested in any one share, has also dis- 
appeared. The trustee himself may decide 
the proper apportionment of the fund, so 
long as he ensures that the portfolio is “ so 
far as circumstances allow, sufficiently 
diversified.” In these two respects, trustees 
are given wider, more responsible powers 
than the white paper outlined, but invest- 
ment is still confined to a company with an 
issued capital of not I¢ss that {1 million on 
which an ordinary dividend has been paid 
in all of the five preceding years. 


The Division of the 
Trust 


° | *“RUSTEES who wish to invest in equities 


will be required to divide the fund into 
two halves—“ the narrower range part” to 
be invested only in fixed interest securities, 
and “the wider range part” which can be 
invested in fixed interest securities or equi- 
ties. Any new property accruing to the 
trust, such as a cash bequest, will have to 
be divided equally between the two parts 
but any property accruing by the exercise 
of any rights will, belong to that part of the 
fund from which the rights arose. Thus 
any realised capital gains, say, on equities 
will accrue to the appropriate part of the 
fund and will not have to be divided 
between the two. The ranges are defined 
thus: 


The Narrower Range 


(1) National Savings (excluding premium 
bonds). 

(2) Post Office Savings Bank deposits. 
(3) British Government or Government 
guaranteed stocks, Treasury bills and tax 
reserve certificates. 

(4) Fixed interest securities of a public 
authority or nationalised industry in 
Britain (including the Agricultural Mort- 
gage Corporation and Scottish Agricultural 
Securities Corporation). 

(5) Fixed interest securities issued in 
Britain by Commonwealth governments, 
local and public authorities and the stock 
of the Bank of Ireland. 

(6) Stocks and mortgage leans issued by 
British local authorities. 

(7) Fixed interest securities issued in 
Britain by the International Bank. 

(8) Debentures issued by British com- 
panies (subject to the five years’ ordinary 


' Trustees 
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dividends and {£1 million of capital rules) 
(9) Debenture, guaranteed or preference 
stocks of British water companies. 
(10) Deposits in the special investment 
departments of trustee savings banks. 
(11) Deposits in a building society desig- 
nated under the House Purchase and 
Housing Act, 1959. 
(12) Frechold mortgages or leasehold 


mortgages with not less than 60 years to 
run. 


The Wider Range 


(1) Any securities, etc., included in the 
narrower range. 

(2) Any securities issued by a British 
company (including equities and con- 
vertible debentures), subject to the capital 
and dividend rules. 

(3) Shares in a building society desig- 
nated under the House Pufchase and Pur- 
chasing Act, 1959 

(4) Units of unit trusts authorised by the 
Board of Trade. 


IN THE MARKETS 


Caution Abounds 


ANY of the older private trusts and 
M local authority superannuation funds 
that have not already secured power to 
invest in equities will be taking advantage 
of the new trustee legislation. Various 
guesses, based on incomplete information, 
have been made about the sums that may 
be switched. But the process is likely to be 
cautious and at current gilt-edged prices 
trustees with awkward portfolios cannot be 
expected to plunge regardless into equities. 


They may, indeed, sympathise with Mr | 


Ross Goobey, the manager of Imperial 
Tobacco’s pension fund, who has repeated 
his belief that in the long run inflation puts 
a premium on equities for pension funds. 
In his experience “an all-out policy in 
equities has produced each year a constantly 
increasing rate of interest earned.” But 
trustees would have to stomach a big loss 
on gilt-edged and, in the short run at any 
rate, comparatively low yields on the bulk“ 
of good equities. What if re-investment at 
today’s prices led to another book loss ? 
cannot act before the bill 
becomes law, presumably in the spring, but 
many of them may welcome a few months 
to form their investment ideas, to seek 
“ proper advice ” and to see which way the 
market goes. 

When the white paper was published at 
the end of last year, it gave the bull market 
its final jolt forward. This time when 
equities are 8 per cent lower than they were 
then, the response in the equity market to 
the bill itself has been negligible. The 
economic clouds are evident and the most 
optimistic investors are themselves cautious. 
This week has seen one or two excited 
flurries, including sharp fluctuations in 
Lombard Banking and a jump in Granada. 
Over the week to Wednesday's close The 
Economist indicator fell 2.6 points to 367.3. 

Equities are vulnerable ; but so too, and 
more surprisingly, are gilt-edged stocks. 
They had turned a little easier after another 
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Thursday had passed with no further reduc- 
tion in Bank rate and there was less of the 
recent talk “if it does not come today, it 
will in a week’s time.” But when a rumour 
spread that the United States discount rate 
might be raised sharply, gilt-edged prices 
took a bad knock, with War Loan, which in 
the past has attracted American buying, 
losing half a point. In the money market, 
the Bank of England has kept credit so tight 
that after cutting last week’s bill rate below 
4\4 per cent the discount houses have this 
week been paying more than that for their 
money. And once again this year—this 
shows how sentiment has changed sinc¢ the 
golden days anticipating the golden sixties 
—one saw that what could be bad for gilt- 
edged could be bad for equities too. 


Wall Street Marks Time 


A correspondent cables : 


wa STREET appears to be marking 
time, wondering what effect Mr 
Kennedy's administration will have upon 
the economy. Following the rise immedi- 
ately after election day, equity prices, as 
measured by the Dow Jones average. which 
now stands at 602.47, are now back where 
they stood when Mr Kennedy's precarious 
victory was announced. Investors seem to 
have accepted the depressing run of statistics 
on steel output, unemployment and gold 
losses as a measure of things past and not 
necessarily as a harbinger of the future, and 
there is a growing feeling that the current 
softness in the economy is not likely either 
to worsen or endure. This belief has 
brought just sufficient buying orders to 
offset sales for tax purposes, which always 
occur at this time of year, though they have 
been heavier than usual because of the 
earlier fall in prices. 

Once tax selling is over, there may be an 
improvement, but it is expected to be selec- 
tive, favouring shares in companies with 
military contracts and construction com- 
panies (which may benefit from increased 
Federal spending) and in cyclical industries 
such as chemicals, metals and glass (which 
respond sharply to fluctuations in economic 
activity). Many of these latter stocks are 
selling at low prices and investors may 
prefer them to the more glamorous growth 
stocks in electronics and other technological 
ficlds whose prices are high in relation to 
current earnings. While some of these 
growth companies would benefit from any 
increase in defence spending their profit 
margins have fallen this year and some 
investors are wondering whether they can 
resume the impressive rate of expansion 
that made them seem so desirable in the 
past. When the earnings of two of the 
most favoured growth stocks, Texas Instru- 
ment and Ampex, fall short of expectations, 
a shadow falls across the whole group of 
lesser known issues that were bought 
enthusiastically earlier in the year. Some 
of these may prosper, but there is now 
enough disillusionment to suggest that the 
constant bidding up of untried issues is a 
thing of the past. 
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ALUMINIUM 


Looking Ahead 


RODUCERS of aluminium have confi- 

dence in the future of their metal and 
are not greatly troubled by the present sur- 
plus capacity. The president of Aluminium 
Limited of Canada pointed out this week 
that the free world consumed 3.4 million 
short tons of aluminium last year, one 
million tons less than smelting capacity, and 
that consumption would probably rise by 
3 to 4 per cent this year. By 1965 he 
expected consumption to reach. at least §} 
million tons ; capacity would certainly keep 
pace, or could even surpass seven million 
tons if expansion programmes are embarked 
on “with too littl regard for reality.” 
Hence two developments announced this 
week may not appear to be propitiously 
timed, but the authors have to look far 
ahead. Kaiser Aluminum has initialled the 
final agreement between a consortium of 
North American producers (Valco) and the 
government of Ghana, whereby Valco will 
build a £50 million smelter using imported 
alumina, and powered by facilities harness- 
ing the Volta river and built by the govern- 
ment. 

Kaiser has also teamed up with Consoli- 
dated Zinc Corporation to provide the tech- 
nical and financial support it needs for 
developing an integrated aluminjum indus- 
try in Australia and New Zealand. Con- 
solidated Zinc, which became the sole owner 
of Commonwealth Aluminium Corporation 
Pty. (Comalco) after British Aluminium 
withdrew in September, is transferring the 
shares in Comalco to a new company in 
which Kaiser will have a half interest, and 
pay Consolidated Zinc $3} million in cash. 
The partners will build a smelter at Inver- 
cargill in Southland, New Zealand, to 
supply the international market, and will 
construct a hydro-clectric station on the 
Manapouri-Te Anau Lakes system, which 
has the advantage of offering cheap power 
in relatively small stages. Alumina will 
come from their bauxite deposits in 
Queensland. The smelter should be operat- 
ing by 1966 with a capacity of 120,000 long 
tons of metal a year, which could be 
doubled in time. ¢ new company will 
also have a two-thirds interest in the Bell 
Bay smelter in Tasmania: capacity is being 
raised initially from 12,500 to 28,000 tons, 
at a cost of {Ag9.4 “million, by 1964, and 
may be doubled later. The alumina needed 
will also come from Queensland. 

Aluminium requires massive capital and 
the cost of the whole project is put at about 
£100 million.. The partners intend to raise 
£60 million by issuing loan stock, leaving 
each to find another {20 million. The 
British South Africa Company and some of 
its close associates have agreed in principle 
to subscribe in instalments between 1961 
and 1964 {10 million on a §4 per cent 
unsecured loan stock issued by Consolli- 
dated Zin. This stock carries with it an 
option to subscribe for 2,285,714 ordinary 
shares in Consolidated Zinc at 87s. 6d. each 
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against a current price of 68s. 6d.) after 
July 1, 1966. Monies subscribed in exer- 
cising the options will be jused to repay the 
loan stock, which is finally redeemable in 
1971, at par. The directors believe in this 
instance, when a substantial sum of money 
has to be provided over a number of years 
before it can produce any revenue, that they 
are justified in departing from the principle 
that ordinary shareholders should be given 
the first opportunity to subscribe—or at 
least some priority in investment. Con- 
solidated Zinc will meet the balance of its 
financial commitment out of its cash flow, 
which is estimated at about {£2} million a 
year, without impairing the progressive 
dividend policy the directors hope to follow. 
But this may have to be supplemenied by 
a rights issue later. 


MOTORS. 


The Decline Continues 


ios decision to put its car production 
workers on to a four-day week from 
next Monday brings it into line with its 
rivals. About 18,000 men will probably be 
affected out of the 46,000 that Ford em- 
ploys; those employed on commercial 
vehicle and tractor production, and on main- 
tenance and services, will still work a full 
week. Car production will be cut by about 
20 per gent, following the reduction result- 
ing from the ending of overtime working 
during September, so that its rate will prob- 
ably be reduced to about §,500-6,000 a 
week—compared with the record rate of 
9,000-9,509 a week reached during the 
summer. 

Car production in October had shown a 
continuing decline in activity. The weekly 
rate of output was 22,§78, more than 1§ per 
cent lower than in September and 18 per 
cent below that of a year ago. It was only 
in the middle of the month that the British 
Motor Corporation had to introduce short 
time in its plants, followed by a second cut 


_in working hours in the middle of Novem- 
, ber ; with Ford’s cuts too, the output of the 


industry will be considerably lower by now 
—probably a total of around 17,000 a week ; 
allowing for seasonal differences, this would 
be the lowest rate since the spring of 1957. 
BMC and Ford between them seem to have 
made over 70 per cent of the total output 
in Octeber, BMC probably accounting for 
over 40 per cent and Ford for about 30 per 
cent. This leavés only some §,§00 cars to 
be divided amongst the rest of the industry; 
the specialist makers would have produced 
about 1,000 a week, Vauxhall probably 
2.000, Rootes, which had strike trouble, 
rather less and Standard-Triumph Inter- 
national perhaps only 1,000-1,500. 
Exports were affected by the tally clerks’ 
strike at. London docks in October, and 
only 24,279 cars were sent overseas, little 
more than half as many as a year ago. 
Makers can gain some consolation from the 
increased rate of reduction in stocks .over- 
seas that this will have meant; with only 
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2.448 cars sent to the United States during 
the month, stocks there may now be little 
higher than they were at the beginning of 
the year. Making commercial vehicles) 
remains the one prosperous part of the in- 
dustry ; despite a strike at Morris Commer- 
cial, which lost about §00 trucks a week. 
output was only about 600 a week below the 
record rates reached last summer. 


Sir Leonard Flies a Kite 


ne LEONARD LORD faised some eyebrows 
among economists, and some hopes 
among his competitors, when he told the 
shareholders of the British Motor Corpora- 
tion this| week that it. might be necessary to 
increase the prices of its cars. Now that 
production has had to be reduced, he said, 
the increases that have occurred in material 
and labour costs since prices were last 
raised in May, 1957, could no longer be 
absorbed by the economies of higher out- 
put. With BMC output now much the 
same as it was in May, 19§7, profit margins 
may well be narrower—though most of the 
present range of models have been intro- 
fluced since then. An increase in prices 
now, however, would differ materially from 
the one that BMC initiated in May, 1957. 
not without success: sales then were begin- 
ning to recover from the Suez depression, 
and most other makers raised their prices 
too. There is no reason to expect them to 
do so now, with sales falling ; an increase 
in BMC’s prices might give them a heaven- 
sent opportunity to increase their sales. ‘The 
further fall in BMC’s output that might 
result would propably offset the benefit to 
its margins offered by the higher prices. 
Sir Leonard’s remarks are therefore 
unexpected ; but they may contain an 
element of propaganda. He is anxious to 
remind the government that its policy is 
increasing the motor industry's costs, and 
so making it less likely that it could cut 
prices in export markets—where its Con- 
tinental rivals, with rather more ‘sense of 
occasion, have already done so. And he 
may feel that the threat of higher prices 
will give a temporary stimulus to sales ; but 
it will hardly last until the budget, for 
which many buyers have been waiting since 
the industry mounted so strong a campaign 
for lower purchase tax. In that campaign 
the makers are imptying that they believe 
total prices need to be cut to expand sales ; 
unlike foreign manufacturers, only one here, 
Standard-Triumph International, with. its 
Ensign, is showing any willingness to make 
its own contribution to achieving this goal. 


LONDON FARES 
Timid Increase 


Ze Transport Commission has not 
much maneeuvring room left for raising 
fares to cover its greatly increased costs 
following this year’s wage settlement. On 
all sides it 1s hemmed in. by some kind of 
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From the outside Mullard factories look like 


many others. Inside they are very different. 


BNR. Mae LRT 


Some of them are as spotless and hygienic as 


an operating theatre (special quality valves 


tM 


and transistors are made under these 


conditions). Some are almost Wellsian in 


ef 
) 
HD appearance with their strange machines and 


conveyor systems (general purpose valves and 
cathode ray tubes are made in these). 

Others have a laboratory atmosphere with 
their white-coated engineers and assemblers 
(transmitting and microwave valves). Others 
again are reminiscent of heavier industries 


(magnetic materials and components). 


All of them have evolved through forty years 
of specialisation in the large and growing 
family of electronic devices. But what count 
most are the products themselves. Produced 
in great numbers, they are unsurpassed 
anywhere in the world for performance, 
dependability and economy. Small wonder that 
they are used so extensively by Britain's 


leading manutacturers of electronic equipment. 


Coe) 
PROGRESS IN ELECTRONICS 


ELECTRONIC VALVES AND TUSES 
MAGNETIC COMPONENTS 
TRANSISTORS AND OTHER 
SEMICONDUCTOR DEVICES 


Mullard Ltd 
Mullard House 
Torrington Place 
London W.C.1 
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Under the Christmas card snow may run rich veins of mineral 


wealth. If they do, cEMENTATION engineers can move in and start 


sinking shafts at top speed. CEMENTATION has a long experience of 


mining engineering from first survey to final sinkings in coal, 
copper, iron, zinc, tin and gold. cementTAtTION’s shaft-sinking organisa- 
tion is one of the largest in the world and its knowledge of deep 
workings unrivalled. Yet mining is only one facet of the CEMENTATION 
Group, which also deals with civil engineering, building, and 
specialist engineering in all their phases. Its extensive range of 
interests, covered by many companies, equips CEMENTATION to handle 


projects of any size, in whole or in part anywhere in the world. 


Cementation 


GROUP 


’ 
INTERNATIONAL CIVIL, MINING, AND SPECIALIST ENGINEERS AT 20 ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, §-} 
And in India, Pakistan, the Middle East, Africa, Europe, North and South America, and Australasia. 
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VACANT SITE TO 
FULL PRODUCTION 
IN 17 MONTHS 


The £700,000 Hoddesdon project is another 
example of how Cubitts’ go-ahead construction 
approach is helping industry. 


Merck, Sharp and Dohme, pharmaceutical manufacturers 
needed their new laboratory building as quickly as possible. 
So they and their architects, Edward D. Mills & Partners, 
F/ARIBA, nominated Cubitts for the project, 

It was decided to use prestressed and precast reinforced 
concrete construction. This method advanced progress 
by many weeks, cuting out the time needed for on-site 
concrete work, and offsetting shortage of suitable labour 
around Hoddesdon. Time and cost were saved, too, by 
planning to optimum usage of plant for the size of 
concrete units employed. 

To ease their client’s output problem even more quickly, 
Cubitts arranged to complete first the middle portion of 
the new building, which contained the main mechanical 
services. By installing the service risers in one vertical 
duct, floor levels were served and put into use as general 
construction work finished on each. 

Only 11 months after delivery of the first precast columns, 
the new building was producing for Cubitts’ client, and 
six months later the take-over was complete. Through 
early collaboration with client and architect, Cubitts 
were able to complete the plant much sooner than with 
orthodox construction methods. 

Another reason was Cubitts’ co-ordinated construction 
service which brought in their associates Engineering 
Service Installations Ltd. for mechanical services and 
plant erection, Concrete Development Co. Ltd. for the 
concrete frame, and their own Joinery and! Painting 
Departments for specialist work. 


Mr. T. W. Rayner, Managing Director 

rt : { of Merck, Sharp and Dohme, says: 

i , tye Fa eee : : “lt endorse the value of collaboration 

Z " * . ‘ ° E aa between client, architect and con- 

f a Poa tractor. We went into full production 

tf : within 17 months, and construction 

‘ C3 & e | * costs were strictly within original 
t a : ae % . Ped ay bs 4 o estimate 

i 


Another Cubitts’ client on the way up! Concrete Development 
Co. precast main beams, and 65 ft. long reinforced concrete 
columns. As member of Cubitts' orgafisation, they collaborated 
with Consulting Engineers J. C. Hughes & Partners. 


sla 


The new Merck, Sharp and Dohme Laboratory building at 
Hoddesdon is 67 ft. high, covers a total floor area of about 
75,000 square feet on a half acre site that provides plenty of 
space for future expansion. 


route & HANNEN AND CUBITTS LTD. 
1 QUEEN ANNE|S GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 


LONDON - EDINBURGH GLASGOW NEWCASTLE 
LIVERPOOL - BRISTOL - TORONTO MONTREAL 
VANCOUVER WELLINGTON, N.Z, PORT OF 
SPAIN - BEIRUT 


Mr. R. D. McLeod, Director of 
Cubitts, says: “We welcome the 
opportunity to participate in plan- 
ming our clients’ ojects. Fast 
economic construction follows the 
application of specialist services and 

‘actical experience. This was a 

jor factor in successful completion 
of the Hoddesdon project.” 
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competition from road transport—and in- 
creasingly, though still marginally, from the 
air too. Freight charges are now almost 
entirely set by local competition. The com- 
mission has long realised that this should 
also be the basis. for passenger fares, but 
neither in moving away from the old struc- 
ture of arbitrary fares nor in making all- 
round increases can it go very far or get 
much extra revenue at each bite. The com- 
mission reckoned to get about £9 million 
a year more from last summer’s increase 
in rail fares. From next January's increase 
in fares on London Transport and neigh- 
bouring railway lines it hopes to net a 
further £34 million. 

Neither sum will go far to meet the 
present deficit and it would seem that the 
commission has not been as bold as it might. 
As parking costs in central London are 
beginning to increase (that is to say, 
motorists are now being made to pay for 
parking their cars all day), the commission 
should not lose many passengers from this 
increase. Indeed, it might not lose any at 
all. Moreover, the increases will not cover 
all London Transport’s extra costs. Until 
the Guillebaud settlement London Trans- 
port was just about breaking even, after 
paying its share of the commission’s cen- 
tral charges. Commuters are more costly 
for a railway to carry than most other pas- 
sengers, yet they pay lower fares—between 
1.0d. and 1.9d. a mile, even after this latest 
increase, compared with the ordinary main 
line fare of 2.5d. a mile second class. The 
extra five perce nt that season ticket holders 
are being asked to pay will still provide 
them with relatively cheap transport. 

If commuters could be induced to spread 
their journeys, even by an hour or less 
either side of the peak, the cost of providing 
services would not be so great. London 
Transport has tried, without much success, 
to encourage off-peak travel by offtring 
cheaper fares. It is a pity that it has not 
used the occasion of this fares increase to 
do the same thing in reverse—putting up 
peak hour fares only. It has argued that 
technical difficulties prevent this ; but a 
system of coloured tickets, one for peak 
and the other for off-peak use, would not 
seem to present insurmountable difficulties. 


SHIPPING FREIGHTS 


Not Much Better 


° | ‘HE modest improvement in dry cargo 


tramp freights in the last week or two 

and the further large drop in the tonnage 
of ships laid up hardly portend a decisive 
end to the three-year-old shipping reces- 
sion. But the prospects for tramp shipping 
do seem to have picked up a little as a 
result. Fewer than 2§0 dry cargo ships, 
' totalling just under 1.4 million gross tons, 
are now laid up against some 720 vessels of 
more than 4.1 million tons a year ago. This 
has lifted quite a weight from \the market, 
particularly as msost of the ships that are 
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sull idle, nearly all of them tramps, are 
unlikely to start trading again. All except 
fifteen were built during or before the last 
war and the cost of putting them into 
shape for their next survey, for which many 
are now due, could run to £100,000. 
Since current freight rates are still de- 
cidedly unprofitable for these older ships. 
such an outlay is not likely to be thought 
worth while. 

The freight market is still beset, how- 
ever, by the large amount of new tonnage 
the shipyards are delivering as they work 
through past orders. There are still more 
ships than cargo and unless there is a hard 
winter in Europe, which could mean higher 
imports of animal feed, for instance, the 
present rise in rates is not likely to go very 
far. So far the gain seems to have been of 
the order of five per cent or so since the 
end of October. But freights have still to 
match last year’s level. The Chamber of 
Shipping index number for October was 
70.2 (19§2= 100), against 80.4 last October 
but there are serious doubts about this 
index since its weighting of trades has now 
got somewhat out of line with current 
movements of traffic). 

If the oil tankers carrying grain were to 
return to their own business, the Baltic 
would show a rather different story. There 
are still about 1} million gross tons of 
tankers in the grain trade (compared with 
a total of about 16 million gross tons of 
dry cargo tonnage. But tramp tankers are 
sull very much in the middle of ‘their de- 
pression. Chartering rates have shown 
very little increase so far this winter and 
the tonnage in lay-up is falling very slowly. 
The latest figure is 2} million tons gross 
including a million tons built since the 
war) against 4 million a year ago. Though 
many of them will eventually have to be 
sold for scrap, as have most of the dry 
cargo vessels and tankers that have come 
out of lay-up this year, there are still too 
many idle tankers in a ition to return 
to trading for tanker freights to achieve a 
lasting improvement for some considerable 
time “et. 


ELECTRICAL GOODS 


Still Depressed 


RDINARILY, autumn is the best time of 

the vear for sales of domestic appli- 
ances and television sets ; but this year it 
has brought little relief to their retailers 
and makers, hard hit by hire purchase 
restrictions since the spring. General Elec- 
tric’s decision to cut the prices of its 1960 
model refrigerators by 6-15 per cent, fol- 
lowing the abandonment of resale price 
maintenance by other makers, shows the 
pressure of the industry’s stocks—believed 
to amount to 500,000 refrigerators, some 
eight months’ sales at the present rate. Its 
cooker price cuts, of 10 per cent, seem 
more a competitive move. The sales 
shown by the area electricity boards for 
September—over 40 per cent below the 
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1959 level for washing machines and re- 
frigerators—seem ical for the washing 
machines ; but retailers who were quicker 
to cut the prices of 1960 model refrigerators 
report that their sales of these were better 
than last ‘year’s, though they are always 
small at this time of year. Nobody can see 
hopes of a recovery in sales of appliances 
until the Government makes some move to 
change the hire purchase restrictions ; some 
people in the industry believe that uncer- 
tainty about future terms is now the most 
important single factor in depressing 
demand. Others feel that fear of the 
possible spread of short-time work—or loss 
of overtime—from the motor industry 
makes potential buyers unwilling to enter 
into large hire purchase commitments, 
though this seems a localised factor so far. 

The market for television sets is in an 
even worse state than that for appliances ; 
stocks that accumulated in the past year 
still threaten to overwhelm retailers and 
makers alike. Sales are a full third lower 
than a year ago, and a high proportion of 
these sales are of old sets at cut prices. 
The makers’ stocks rose by about $00,000 
in the first eight months of this year. De- 
liveries to retailers were cut sharply in the 
summer, to ease their stock position, but 
they have now risen again. Makers must 
now realise that drastic cuts in output are 
the only way to clear stocks; more are 
likely to follow the example of Ekco, which 
has dismissed 600 men and may soon 
dismiss up to 270 more. And the future 
market for sets will be smaller than it has 
been for many years past; saturation in 
the market has caught up with the makers 
with a bump. Sales are almost all for re- 
placement now ; and such sales are most 
vulnerable to buyers’ desires to eqonomise 
—sets now last too long to k¢ep the 
industry busy. 


Liquidity Squeeze 

° Bie: clearing banks have recently suc- 

ceeded in keeping their advances in 
check. Their latest figures, for the four 
weeks to November 16th, show a rise in 
advances net of transit items of £6 million ; 
and since advances to State boards rose by 
£11 million, there was a net reduction to 
other borrowers of £5 million. But this 
holding of the line has not been sufficient 
to prevent a further tightening of liquidity 
pressure. The government has been able 
to keep down temporary borrowing as a 
result of propitious conditions for sales of 
stock in the gilt-edged market, and in 
November the banks’ liquid assets were 
virtually unchanged. 

Sales of gilt-edged, mainly by the West- 
minster, totalled {£15 million and true 
deposits fell. But the conventional 
measurement of the liquidity ratio is against 
gross deposits, which this month were 
swollen by an exceptional increase of {68 
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3, + 486 
: 84 +h +16 
ing ali internal funds and transit items, 
of advances to deposits ; all ratios are 

of gross deposits. 
below 30 per cent; and he reserved the 
right to make observations if there were any 
“ considerable” divergence. One decimal 
point can presumably be overlooked. But 
the banks now have very little chance of 
raising their ratio by the December make-up 
(which is being advanced one week to 
December 14th) to 34 per cent or so, which 
is the usual safety figure needed to with- 
stand the new year tax drain. The con- 
viction is growing that something will be 

done. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Sharp Recovery in 1959 


W ORLD trade recovered ly last year 
to reach a new record well above the 
previous peak in 1957. The latest annual 
report* of the Secretariat of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (Gatt), 
records that world exports rose by more 
than six per cent to $103.000 million, after 
falling by 44 per cent nm 1957 and 
1958. Changes in volume were much 
smaller in both years. As prices fell by 


WORLD PRODUCTION AND TRADE 
1956 1957 1988 1959 

Value of international 
tradet fin "000 million 
doliars, fob 94,23 101 6! 97-08 103-05 
Unis valge (1953100)... 101:00 103 00 10000 98-00 
Volume (‘000 million 


dollars at 1953 prices)... 93:30 98°65 97-08 105-15 
(1953 = 100) -«.» $2900 136-00 134.00 145-00 
Volume of industrial out- 
putt —— 117-00 121-00 118-00 130-00 


Volume of tora! commodity 
output (1953 100).... 113-00 116-00 115-00 122-00 
t Excluding United States special category exports and trade 
among Communist countries. ¢ Excluding Communist 
countries. 
three per cent in 19§8 the fall in volume was 
no more than 14 per cent. and as prices fell 
further by two per cent in 1959, 


volume 


*International Trade 1959. 
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rose sharply by eight per cent. The abso- 
lute gain in the volume of trade last year 
was in fact larger than in any- year during 
the 1950’s save 1955. World trade again 
rose more rapidly than the volume of world 
commodity output, which increased by six 
per cent in 1959, only three-quarters as fast 
as the rate of growth of world trade. World 
industrial production rose still more sharply 
than trade (by 11 per cent), a' contrast 
explained by the fact that most of the 
advance in industrial output occurred in the 
United States, whose exports made only a 
minor contribution to the growth in world 
trade last year. 


MERCHANT BANKS 


Another Marriage 


HE merger movement among merchant 

banks is being |taken forward again with 
a marriage between Kleinworts and Robert 
Benson, Lonsdale & Co. Allowing for the 
different orders of magnitude involved, this 
trend towards concentration may be likened 
to the amalgamation movement among joint 
stock banks which followed the first world 
war. As in the case of other recent mergers 
between merchant banks, such as that 
between Lazards and de Stein and 
Schroders and Helbert, Wagg, this is a mar- 
riage of essentially complementary partners, 
Kleinworts are primarily international 
bankers and are members of the Accepting 
Houses Committee. Robert Benson, Lons- 
dale are more specially connected with 
industrial finance and new issues. Klein- 
worts trace their history back to the closing 
years of the 18th century when a Mr James 
Drake left the West Country to enter the 
Cuba sugar trade and was later joined by 
Alexander Kleinwort. The firm came to 
London. It prospered and in the familiar. 
tradition of wealthy British merchants it 
gradually shed merchanting and turned to 
banking. The Bensons began as textile 
merchants in Lancashire and came to Lon- 
don in the mid 19th century. The firm took 
part in financing railroads in the United 
States. Its growth to its present size 
occurred after the second world war, when 
Bensons merged with the Lonsdale Invest- 
ment Trust. 

The merger between these two firms with 
assets of £60 million will be effected by the 
formation of a holding company, Kleinwort, 
Benson and Lonsdale, which will acquire 
the whole of the issued share capital of the 
two partners to this deal. The share capital 
of the new company will be £7,354,500 
composed of £554,500 4 per cent cumula- 
tive preference shares, {1,500,000 § per 


‘cent cumulative redeemable second prefer- 


= shares (1985+95) and {5,300,000 in §s. 
ordinary shares. The ordinary shares will 
be held 56.6 per cent by shareholders in 
Lonsdale Investment Trust, which is 
already a quoted company, and 43.4 per 
cent by the directors and their families who 
own the Kieinworts shares. In due course 
a stock exchange quotation for the capital 
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of the ew company will be sought. The 
holding company will then own two sub- 
sidiaries, one with assets of £52 million and 
combining the banking business now trans- 
acted by the two firms and the other taking 
over the combined investment trust busi- 
ness, The operating subsidiaries will retain 
their separate identities and thejr present 
names. 1 

Kleinworts’ gross profits last’ year are 
revealed at £1,075,000, of which 14 per cent 
came from investment trust business. 
Profits of the Lonsdale group were 
£1,139,000, with about 30 per cent from 
investment trust business. Net income of 
the Lonsdale Investment Trust is now run- 
ning 1§ per cent above last year. These 
earnings will cover the proposed dividend 
of 17 per cent about twice ; the Lonsdale 
§s. shares at 30s. yield 2.8 per cent. 


PIPELINES 


Britain’s First Common 
Carrier ? 


oe are several uncertainties sur- 
rounding the proposed scheme, re- 
vealed this week, to build the first “ common 
carrier” pipeline in! Britain. The pipeline 
would extend from Haven Wharf on Canvey 
Island through the centre of London to 
Denham, with spurs to Purfleet, Fulham. 
Wandsworth and London Airport, 72 miles 
in all ; it is mooted that the system will be 
subsequently extended northwards to the 
Mersey via Birmingham. The scheme has 
been put forward by Trunk Pipelines Ltd.. 
a company owned jointly by Close Brothers, 
the investment bankers, and a pipeline con- 
struction company and a firm of technical 
consultants. Approval for the project is 
being sought in a private Bill which is being 
presented to Parliament this weekend. The 
Select Committee considering the private 
Bill for Esso’s pipeline (which received 
some criticism during its second reading 
in the House of Lords this week) recom- 
mended that no more private Bills of this 
kind be approved in the future, and some 
objections to Trunk Pipelines’ plans have 
already been heard. But no method other 
than a private Bill yet exists. Trunk Pipe- 
lines proposes to use land on which ease- 
ments for pipelines have already been 
granted, and the company states that it has 
secured preliminary approval from the 
Transport Commission, the London County 
Council and the North Thames Gas Board. 

Just who would use the proposed pipe- 
line is not now clear. None of the major 
oil companies appears to ke connected with 
Trunk Pipelines, and most of them already 
have ample distribution arrangements ; 
Shell has its own pipelines, as will Esso. 
Mobil lias been approached but is non- 
committal so far. One obvious possibility 
is that independent oil companies could 
usé the system to transport imported 
refined products. But all of the business 
at London Airport is now. shared by Shell- 
Mex and BP and Esso; these companies 
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V-Belt Drive and 
WEDGE-Be/t Drive 
for the same job 


THE GREATEST ADVANCE IN 
| DRIVE DESIGN FOR 50 YEARS 


Sear Danes” 


~~" Fenner 


Sead for details to: — 


J-H - FENNER & CO - LTD - MARFLEET - HULL 
LARGEST MAKERS OF V-BELT DRIVES IN THE COMMONWEALTH 


a i eee ce ae “ Lf Wherever you go you get 
' x! saftne Caskts it Tres edad oor 
their leaves get browned off, especta 
jnd the Mulberry Bush, they a}! ta 
7) fond of 


It's a wonderful country! 


A Fitting Compliment ! 
THIS SELF-CONTAINED FLOATING 
PLANT FOR WATER PURIFICATION 
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p Squirrels have the right idea 


or do they? 


You probably thought this advertisement was going 
to draw a neat little parallel between the nut-storing 
efficiency of the squirrel and Lansing Bagnall 
equipment.-So did we. Regrettably, the squirrel 
let us down. 

Contrary to what seems to be a common supposi- 
tion, squirrels do not efficiently stock-pile their 
winter food in holes in trees. They randomly bury 
it all over the place, one nut at a time, and then 
have to go scratching around whenever they fecl 
hungry... Never mind; delightful little creatures, 
aren’t they! Even so, and our strong British love of 
animal life notwithstanding, it might be an idea nét 
to introduce squirrels into any discussion you may — 
raise with us. Mention “Mechanised Muscle” by 
all means-no disillusion there! “Mechanised 
Muscle” gives your handling and storage the high 
efficiency which modern conditions demand! You 
can depend on it. 


) Lansing Bagnall 


LANSING BAGNALL LIMITED 


REACH TRUCKS, FORK TRUCKS, PALLET & STILLAGE 
TRUCKS, INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS. 


BASINGSTOKE. HANTS. ENGLAND. 


Telephone: Basingstoke 1010. "Grams: Bagnallic, Basingstoke, 


Also at Birmingham, Cardiff, Glasgow, Warrington, London, Paris, Toronto, 
Sydney & Zurich, and represented throughout the world. 


SPACEMAKERS TO WworuonD InoBuUusSsS TRY ie 


MECHANISED 
MUSCLE 
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have contracts with the airlines providing 
quantity discounts based on worldwide con- 
sumption which it would be difficult for an 
independent company to challenge. 

The promoters of Trunk Pipelines have 
also formed a company called Queen's 
Channel Terminals Ltd. for the construc- 
tion of a deep-water marine terminal in the 
Thames estuary. They state that the 
terminal would be designed to accom- 
modate tankers of up to 100,000 tons dead- 
weight, which would unload crude oil 
through submarine pipelines to the coast ; 
there is apparently no connection between 
this project and the pipeline system. At 
present the terminal facilities serving re- 
fineries in this part of the country can handle 
tankers of about 40,000 tons, which is 
roughly the biggest size now in use. Since 
there are no independent refineries in 
Britain, any crude oil brought in through 
such a terminal will have to be sold to a 
major oil company: none of these admits 
to knowing anything about the proposed 
scheme. 


ASSOCIATION DES BOURSES 


International 
Co-operation 


‘ae third annual session of the Associa- 
tion des Bourses in Paris was attended 
by delegates from the six Common Market 
countries, from three EFTA countries 
Britain, Switzerland and Austria) and from 
Spain. This friendly but businesslike asso- 
ciation of stock exchanges has shed some 
of its earlier grandiose ideas and has become 
more international in scope. Its next mect- 
ing will be in London. 

Several comm pdation designed to 
facilitate the movement of shares across 
national boundaries were approved in Paris. 
One urged the abolition of stamp duties 
both on domestic and foreign shares (which 
are in force in all member countries except 
France and Luxembourg). Another set up 
a working party to study the eventual 
creation of an international security-clearing 
organisation on the model of those in Ger- 
many and France, where the Kassenverein 
and the Sicovam service the securities as 
well as acting as depositaries and clear 
transfers through their books. The other 
resolutions, relating to the standardisation 
of security-printing, the production of 
evidence relating to the legal status of a 
company whose. shares are intended for 
quotation in a foreign exchange, and the’ 
exchange of information about lost or stolen 
securities, were good examples of the prac- 
tical side of the, discussions. 

The creation! of a truly international 
market in securities depends primarily on 
the attitude adopted by the various national 
governments (especially in exchange control) 
and, indeed, in supporting the two resolu- 
tions on stamp duties and international 
transfers the delegates fully recognised this 
limitation. But the Association des Bourses 

i 
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can help towards greater co-operation be- 
tween the various exchanges and in pro- 
moting common and better standards of 
protection for investors 


FIRST GARDEN CITY. 


Speculation on 
Letchworth 


ETCHWORTH was the first of the Hert- 
fordshire garden cities and a forerunner 

of the new towns. The First Garden City 
was formed almost 60 years ago to develop 
an estate of 4,710 acres at Letchworth. Not 
surprisingly the return to shareholders from 
a company which has been engaged as much 
in a social experiment as in a commercial 
enterprise has not been big: up to 1956 the 
ordinary dividend was restricted to a maxi- 
mum of § per cent. The restriction was 
then removed and a one-for-one scrip issue 
made. The dividend of 9 per cent for 


‘1958-59 was double that paid three years 


before and in addition shareholders received 
a special tax free distribution of 3 per cent. 

But since then shareholders have seen the 
shares rise to over §os. and the yield come 
down to 1} per cent—a price which cannot 
be justified on the present earnings of the 
company nor on its indicated policy of 
development. But clearly the shares would 
be worth that price or more if development 
were speeded up and if the properties were 
revalued at present day prices. This view 
was put forward by the Raglan Property 
Trust (which had accuired a 10 per cent 
voting interest) at an extraordinary meeting 
last September when it proposed that two 
directors of Raglan should go on the board 
of First Garden City. Another proposal 
from Raglan was that the company should 
rescind the resolution passed in 1949 
approving in principle the transfer of First 
Garden City to the local au:hority or other 
suitable body when the development had 
been substantially completed. 

These resolutions were defeated, but this 
did not deter Raglan Property which through 
a subsidiary Forty Lane Securities made a 
bid of 25s. for cach of the 150,000 6 per 
cent preference shares (carrying one vote 
for every five shares and representing 37} 
per cent of the total voting strength). 
Obviously this bid was not supported by the 
company and it has since been bettered by 
a bid of 32s. from Hotel York, which is con- 
trolled by Mrs Amy Rose and her family. 
This offer also extends partly to the ordinary 
shares (which are entitled to one vote for 
every twenty shares) in the form of a firm 
bid for 260,100 of the 1 million tos. 
ordinary shares. A 90 per cent acceptance 
from preference holders would just give 
voting control to Hotel York—which since 
the sale of the Berners Hotel in May in fact 
no longer owns any hotels. Mrs Rose says 
that it would be her intention to ensure the 
future of Letchworth in accordance with the 
principles on which it was founded. 


919 


The Letchworth Urban District Council 
has now entered the foray with an unani- 
mous decision that Letchworth “ should not 
be the subject of stock market speculation.” 
The council, backed by the Town and 
Country Planning Association, proposes 
that a trustee body should acquire the com- 
pany’s assets ; this could presumably be th: 
Letchworth Civic Trust which has indec.! 
circulated shareholders with an offer to buy 
shares by negotiation. But the directors 0! 
First Garden City do not believe the Trust 
has sufficient funds to achieve control. They 
recommend rejection of both the other bids 
on the grounds tuat Raglan Property would 
almost certainly sell the frecholds, while 
Hotel York does not seem to possess the 
necessary experience in estate management. 
In pointing out that if cither offer were 
successful it would leave a majority interest 
in the equity without any effective say in the 
management of the company, the directors 
suggest that the disproportionate voting 
powers of the preference stock should now 
be examined. 


STEEL WORKS 


A Fourth for Broken Hill 


HE integrated steel works that Broken 

Hill Proprietary is hoping to build at 
Kwinana, some twenty miles south of Perth 
in Western Australia, at present depends 
upon one big “if.” The condition is that 
the Federal Government agrees to the con- 
version of the remaining 385 miles of the 
trans-Australian railway between Kalgoorlie 
and Perth from the existing gauge of 3 feet 
6 inches to the standard 4 feet 8} inches. 
This project has long been pressed in 
Western Australia. It would save double 
handling charges on all freight sent by rail 
between that siate and eastern Australia. 
But it would cost about £A35 million 
(£28 million) and Broken Hill and the 
state government are hoping that the 
Federal authorities will pay part. As much 
of’the steel to be made at Kwinana would 
have to be transportéd to steel users on the 
other side of the continent, the condition 
is a major one for Broken Hill. 

A Western Australian site has presumably 
been chosen for this new integrated steel 
works, the fourth that Broken Hill has in 
operation or _ to have, largely so as to 
make use of the high-grade iron ore deposits 
at Koolyanobbing, some 200 miles east of 
Perth just north of the railway. Reserves 
there have been estimated to total at least 
70 million tons and they have been worked 
in a small way for the last ten years to sup- 
ply ore for the government's charcoal iron 
plant at Wundowie near Perth. Coking 
coal, however, would have to come from 
the eastern states (which would be an 
additional reason for converting the railway 
gauge), unless the new plant were to use 
Western Australia’s soft coal supplies. 

At present, Broken Hill is reckoning on 
having one blast furnace of about 450,000 
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MASSEY-FERGUSON 


Six-manship 


OLLOWING the opening this week of its 
new large tractor factory at Beauvais, 


accounts for most sales ; by con- 

pom Angers believes that the 

tench is only about 70 per cent 

ted, and will continue to grow for at 
the next three or four years. 


BUSINESS NOTES 
y's purchase of Landini, at an un- 
disclosed price, gets it inside Italy’s high 
— iff wall for the first time. 
dini, which already makes Perkins 
engines under licence, will continue to 
market tractors under its own name in Italy 


as well as those of Massey-Ferguson. Its 
sales this year are estimated at the equiva- 
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lent of $11-12 million. Both of Massey's 
latest investments are explicitly aimed at 
exporting within the common market as 
ee en ee ee In 
this they will have a distinct advantage over 
Massey's plants in Britain, which now sup- 
bi a one-sixth of the company’s total 
of tractors within the Six. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The number of people wholly unemployed 
in Britain rose by 17,142 between mid- 
October and mid-November, which may be 
compared with a normal increase of about 
15,000 for the time of year; during the 
previous two months it risen a good 
deal less than would seasonably be ex- 
pected. The total number unemployed, 
352,043, represented 1.6 per cent of the 
estimated number of employees, against 
1.5 per cent in October and 2 per cent a 
year before.’ The North Midlands region 
now has the lowest percentage, 0.9 per 
cent, with London and the East and 
West Ridings of Yorkshire coming close 
to it; at the other end of the scale the 
Northern region and Wales have 2.6 per 
cent of unemployment and Scotland 3.4 

cent. Northern Ireland, in mid-Novem- 
» had 6.9 per cent. 


* 


The Iron and Steel Holding and Realisa- 
tion Agency has sold its holding of 
£1,050,000 44 per cent redeemable deben- 
ture stock 1970-85 in Whitehead Iron and 


. Steel to the company for £840,000. This is 


equivalent to £80 - cent which represents 
a redemption yield to 1985 of 6.1 per cent. 


* 


Dealings are expected to start next week 
in the {£1 shares of Shipping and Industrial 
Trust. This trust from the Hambros Bank 
stable has an investment portfolio with a 
market value of {1,113,000 and in addition 
a 68 per cent interest in Clarksons, the ship 
brokers, insurance brokers and shipowners. 
While this interest represents less than half 
the total assets it contributed nearly three 
quarters of the 1959 profits. On a forecast 
dividend of “ not less than 64 per gent ” the 
£1 shares which are expected tq open at 
about 2§s. yield §4 per cent. 


e | 


Two other investment trusts managed by 
Hambros Bank are planning to merge. They 
are the Mid European Corporation and 
Power Investment Corporation. On the 
basis of market values the combined assets 
of the two trusts amount to {10 million. 


* 


The members of the Accident Offices 
Association have announced that they will 
increase the standard rates of premiums for 


commercial vehicles and motor cycles from 
January 1, 1961. Rates for commercial 
vehicles will go up by 10-274 per cent, while 
the maximum indemnity for third party 
risks will be raised from {10,000 to 
£50,000. For motor cycles, there will be 
no increases for machines under 100 cc; 
comprehensive cover for all larger machines 
will cost 25-50 per cent more, and third 
party, fire and theft cover for machines over 
350 cc about 2§ per cent more. The loss 
on all motor insurance in 1959 was {1} 
million ; these measures are intended to 
make at least these classes profitable. No 
increase in rates for cars is being made at 
present. 
* 


Rubber eased further this week and the 
price in London for spot and three months’ 
supplies has fallen slightly below the level 
of 254d. per lb at which sales from United 
Kingdom and United States. stockpiles 


cease. 
* 


The directors of J. and P. Coats have 
doubled the interim dividend for 1960 from 
24 to § per cent. They had already 
announced their intention to reduce the dis- 
parity between the interim and final pay- 
‘ments which together amounted to 15 per 
cent for 1959. The company announced 
last month that it was discussing terms for 
a complete merger with Patons, and 
Baldwins. 

. 


The daily rate of consumption of raw 


wool in the principal manufacturing 
countries fell by § per cent in the third 
quarter of year compared with the 
second quarter, according to the Common- 
wealth Economic Committee. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 

Comments on pages 968, 969, 970 and 971 on: 
**Rhoanglo”” | Rhodesian Selection Trust 
British Motor Standard-Triumph 
Rover Joseph Lucas (Industries) 
BSA South Durham Steel 
United Breweries ind Coope 
Granada Glaxo Laboratories 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 972 and 973 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week's movements reported on page 971 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 974 
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CONVERTIBILITY 
WORK? 


Page929 . . . . The Problem Surveyed 
Page 932 Defending the Dollar 
Page 936 . Where Germany Went Wrong 
Page 940 Switzerland's Way 
Page 943 Experiment in Canada 
Page 947 . . . Australia’s External Check 
Page 948 . . Convertibility and the Franc 
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If it’s about Japan! 


How’s business? 
Perhaps a word with the 
National Commercial] Bank 
might help... 


abbbbhh 
AUR 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK # 
OF SCOTLAND LIMITED Q HEAD OFFICE : OSAKA 


WORLD-WIDE BANKING CONNECTIONS f JAPAN : 187 BRANCHES 
: 333: OVERSEAS : LONDON, NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO, TAIPEI 





SWISS CREDIT BANK 


(Credit Suisse) ~~. 


Capital and Reserves, Swiss Francs 279,000,000 


With branches in all parts of Switzerland and also at 

25 Pine Street, New York, and with correspondents 
throughout the world the Swiss Credit Bank, one of the oldes 
and largest in Switzerland, provides an efficient service 

for all kinds of banking transactions. 


Affiliated Companies 
SWISS AMERICAN 
CORPORATION 

25 Pine Street, 


Please address your enquiries to the NEW YORK. 


Head Office in Zurich, or to: 


nited Kingdom Representati CREDIT SUISSE 
oo : eo (CANADA) LIMITED 


Robert J. Keller 1010 Beaver Hall Hill, 
4 Tokenhouse Buildings, Kings Arms Yard, London, FE.C.2 MONTREAL 
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Hambros 
Bank...... ° 


Merchant Bankers 


LLSTABT IUStite b> 1839 


Acceptance Credits - Investment - Bullior 


Commadity Markets . Fortien Exchanye 
' ‘ 


HEAD OFFICE: 4! Bishopsgate London, E.C.2 
WEST END BRANCH: 67 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 
HOLBORN BRANCH: 1 Chamerhouse Street, London, E.C.1 


ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


24, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


CAPITAL PAID UP - £2,600,000 
RESERVES . - -  £2,247,000 


£4,847,000 


DIREC TORS . 
SIR ERIC GORE BROWNE. DS.O., O.B.E., T.D. 
Chairmen. | PROVIDES COMPLETE 
EAT HOR LOND EALTOUR OF BORLBIGN BL || _ WORLDWIDE BANKING SERVICE 
MARK DINELEY 
SEYMOUR JOHN LOUIS EGERTON 


DANIEL MEINERTZHAGEN | 
ALAN RUSSELL 
ocean | of 
MANAGER } ’ 
SIR ANTONY MACNAGHTEN, BART., D.L . Ltd 
DEFUTY MAKAGER CHARLES C. DAWKINS 147 Branches throughout Japan including Kobe, Osaka, 
ASSISTANT MANAGERS 
Mm... CREGEEN w ek eMmiTH, PON. THWATTES Nagoya, Yokohama and Tokyo. 
SECRETARY & W HATCHER Head Offi-e: 
qnuntinnapnatamsininting 56 Naniwa-cho, tkuta-ku, Kobe, Japan 
BANK AND FIRST-CLASS TRADE BILLS New York Representative Office: 
| DISCOUNTED 42 Broadway, New York 4.N.Y. USA 
London Representative Office : 
MONEY RECEIVED ON DEPOSIT a ee ee 





STATE COMMERCIAL BANK 


( dncorperated under the State Commercial Ban 


Established August 1954 


THE LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK 
IN BURMA 


HEAD OFFICE: 80-86, Barr Street, Rangoon 


Branches throughout Burma 


Correspondents throughout the World. 


MITSUI BANK, LTD. 


Established 1876) 


Capital Paid Up: 9,000 million yen 
Reserves: 18,071 million yen 


Chairman: KIICHIRO SATOH 
President: MASUO YANAGI. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
No. 12, Yurakucho |-chome, Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan 
Cable Address: “MITSUIBANK” TOKYO 


BRANCHES 

London Branch: 35 King Street, London, E.C.2 
New York Agency: 40 Wall Street, New York, 5 N.Y 
Bangkok Branch: Nava Building, No. 4, 5, 6, General Post Office 

Lane, Amphur Bangrak, Bangkok, Thailand 
Bombay Branch: 6 Wallace Street, Dr. Dadabhoy thee oji Road 
Fort, Bombay |, India 
Tokyo (43 Branches), Yokohama (3), Nagoya (3), Matsumoto, Niigata, 
Kanazawa, Kyoto (6), Osaka (17), Wakayama, Kobe (3), Okayama (2) 
Hiroshima, Shimonoseki, Takamatsu, Moji, Wakamatsu, Fukuoka (2) 
Kagoshima, Sendai, Otatu, Sapporo and other important commercial 
and industria! centres in japan ‘ 


| 
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CREDIT 
LYONNAIS. 


1PANY INCORPORATET 
\ 
WORLDWIDE BANKING SERVICES 
Y 
LONDON OFFICE:— 


40 LOMBARD STREET. 
LONDON, E.C.3. 


\ 
WEST END BRANCH =a 
25 27 CHARLES II STREET. 
' HAYMARKET. 8.W.1 


Private isafes available at this office. 


1,650 Branches in France, North Africa, 
The French Community and Abroad. 


Ever Growing with 
its Customers 


Since 1873 


THE DAI-ICHI BANK.LTD. 


Tokyo, Japan 
branch net-work throughout 


the country 
\ 


For your information 


“Dai-Ichi” means First in everything in Japanese, so this 
bank is first in establishment and is the first and the 
best banking friend of yours in your trade with Japan. 


You will be assured of the most reliable sources of 
business information on this country as well as 
satisfactory banking services. 


Overseas facilities 


New York Agency: 37 Wall St., New York 5, N.Y 
Chicago Office 38 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
London Office 1 Royal Exchange Ave., Londen 
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OVER 1,200 OFFICES 
IN 41 COUNTRIES 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA . SOUTH WEST AFRICA - BECHUANALAND - SWAZILAND - BASUTOLAND 
MAURITIUS - PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA . THE RHODESIAS AND NYASALAND - KENYA - TANGANYIKA 
UGANDA - SEYCHELLES - SUDAN .« ISRAEL - CYPRUS - MALTA - LIBYA . GIBRALTAR - SIERRA LEONE 
GHANA - NIGERIA . CAMEROONS .- BRITISH GUIANA . TRINIDAD - TOBAGO . BARBADOS - JAMAICA 
GRAND CAYMAN « ANTIGUA . GRENADA - ST. LUCIA - ST. KITTS-NEVIS - DOMINICA « ST. VINCENT 
BAHAMAS .- BRITISH HONDURAS - NEW YORK . HAMBURG - LONDON . LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER 





BANCO DI SICILIA 


Capital, Reserves & Special Funds: Lit.39.949.225.992 
Board of Directors and Main Office in Palermo 


228 branches throughout Italy 


Overseas Branch: 


TRIPOLI (Libya) 27 Sciara Sidi Hamudi 


Representative Offices: 


THE | 
LONDON E.C.2. 1, Great Winchester Street D A LW A B A N K 


; ; . LTD. 
MUNICH 2 Theatinerstrasse 23 1 ALTHORISED FOREIGN EXCHANGE BANK 


NEW YORKS . 37, Wall Street 
j HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 
PARIS, 8me 62, Rue la Boétie 107, branch offices throughout Japan 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 
61, Broadway, New York 6, N.Y., U.S.A 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 
t~ 3 13/14, King Street, London, E.C.2, England, 


CORRESPONDENTS IN ITALY AND ALL OVER THE WORLD 


4/1 Banking, Stock and Foreign Exchange Transactions Foreign Exchange Business ; Trust Business 


General Banking Business Safe Custody 
a 


Pas meat and Sales Service of Travellers’ Cheques aad Letters of Credit 


RESENTATIVES IN 

EIGN COUNTRIES: 
FRANCE 
Dresdner Bank AG., Représentatio 


rue de la Paix, Paris 2¢ 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL? 
Elmershaus von Haxthausea, 
Calle de Alcald 32°, Madrid 


TURKEY IRAQ IRAN, KUWAIT: 
Hans von Aulock, P. K, 826, Istanbal, 


Balcekap), Germania Han 


OOTHER NEAR EAST COUNTRIES: 
Helmut Haeusgen, 33, Rue Kase ef Nit 
Cairo. lmmecble Wahba 


SOUTH AMERICA 

Joint representatives of the Dresdner Bank AG 
and the Deutsch Sidamerikanische Bank AG, 
in Argentina (Buenos Aires 

Bolivia (La Paz) 


da Oe ec, So Pa DRESDNER BANK 


Colambia (Bogota) 
a AGCTIEUOENGESCLESCH ABT 
Mexico (Mexico City), | 


Paraguay (Asunciéa), 


IN BERLIN: BANK FOR HANDEL UND INDUSTRIE AG. 


Venezuela (Caracas) 
CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL APEILIATION: DEUTSCHE SUDAMERIRAN ii. BANS > PEAMIRUL 


kG 
\ 
IMPORTANT COMMERCIAL 
ENTRES OF THE WORLD 
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NATIONAL BANK 
OF LIBYA 


FOUNDED IN 1955 


Offices at Tripoli, Benghazi and Sebha 


PAID UP CAPITAL £1..700,000 
GENERAL RESERVE £1L.453,572 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES £1.320,000 


CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Telegraphic Address: =—"BANKLIBYA 


ALWAYS 
AT YOUR 
SERVICE 
IN JAPAN 


Ninn Ui 


«ESTABLISHED; 1897 


THE NIPPON KANGYO BANK LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA, TOKYO 
121 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 
1 Reyel Exchange Ave., Londen, £.C. 3, England 


I easy to gotlo 


WENGEN 


one of the most popular winter 
the famous Bernese Oberland 
There, one and all enjoy the 
brilliant sunshine, magnitice: 
ind every kind of exhilarating \ 
Also unforgettable are the dehy 
from Wengen by cable airv 
7,420 ft.) or by tiny eleetr 
known places as the 


Grinde!wald, or 


when there; to contact the Wengen branch of 


the Union Bank of Switzerland who will 


gladly cash your Travellers’ Cheques or Letters 


of Credit and supply the best adwidé on financial 
transactions... ; 


SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
UNIONE DI BANCHE, SVIZZERE 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 


OVER 5@ BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 
Capital fully paid 


Swiss Frances 120,000,000 
Reserves 


Swiss Franes 130,000,000 
Cable Address for all Offices and Branches: BANKU NION 
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EARNING OUR KEEP 


ree Lat ©, 


RITAIN carns foreign exchange not only by selling goods abroad, but 

also by providing services—part of, our.” invisible exports”. The 
contribution of the City of London ip this respect, througli commissions 
and premiums earned overseas by insurance companies, bankers. brokers 
and merchants, has been put at between £125-£/150 millions 2 year— 
enough, for example, to pay for all our imports of butter in 1959. 

This is an impressive measure of the immediate worth of the City to 
Britain’s economy. Perhaps of greater value is the indirect benefit which 
our exporters and other ttaders derive from the City’s position as a world 
financial and trading centre. : 

More than 350,000 people pour into the City every day to work in the 
offices of the 20,000 firms, companies and other institutions within its 


boundaries. A great many of them depend on the expert services of 


Lloyds Bank Limited 
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CAE CONVERTIBILITY 


Can Convertibility Work? 


I] wo years ago this Chnstmas the main European 
currencies were made externally convertible and 
the system of world payments drawn up for the 
postwar world at Bretton Woods clicked into action 
After a remarkably successful start, it is now show- 
ing certain signs of strain, in unaccustomed places ; 
and a big series of questions arses. Can the 
necessary adjustments be made without damage to 
world trade and world employment through this 
system of a virtually free flow of money between 
countries ; or does this financial freedom itself 
contribute to maladjustment, and stand in the way 
of correcting it in an acceptable way? Would 
the whole system be made smoother by techmcal 
steps such as a widening of permitted margins of 
exchange fluctuation? Or are there insuperable 
difficulties in the attempt to maintain convertibility 


of 1958 of the obligation to convert foreign owned 

balances had a psychological effect out of all proportion 
to its actual effect in the markets, where sterling and other 
leading currencies had been for some time convertible into 
dollars at very small discounts. Fears that the obligation would 
intensify pressure on sterling before the 19§9 election proved 
unfounded; the effect was rather the other way. Timed as it 
was, with the devaluation of the French franc to a competitive 
rate, with Europe's general recovery to something like com- 
petitive parity with the dollar world, and with the first steps 
in the dismantlement of intra-European trade barriers, the 
convertibility operation acted as something of a catalyst in 
confidence. The pound and the franc, as well as the mark and 
the Swiss franc, became hard, trusted currencies. 

This year these trends have mostly gone further. Confi- 
dence in sterling, in particular, has been strikingly demon- 
strated through a time of trade deficit and upheavals in inter- 
national politics, as well as a renewal of speculation about an 
appreciation of the mark. The 
attraction of high interest | 
rates has not only been suff- | os 
cient to prevent funds being |g. ano6 
withdrawn from London; it | c 
has also brought ay inflow of 
embarrassing magnitude. 

But now Europe's attrac- 
tion for international funds is 
causing growing embarrass- 
ment to the United States. 
which on domestic grounds is 
aiming to keep interest rates 
low to counter a gathering re- 
cession. It still seems, on a 
cold analysis, that alarms over 
the dollar are being greatly 
exaggerated; the trade balance 


Bs acceptance by European central banks at the end 


MOVEMENTS IN 


ver? pie arrer es 


1958 


om 


FRANCE 
"ED KINGDOM 
_ GERWAN? 


OFFICIAL RESERVES 


0 


FRANCE | 
'4/TEO KINGDOM 
___ GERMANY 


at broadly stable exchange rat 
existing gold and foreign exchange reserves, 
demanding a root and branch solution of one kind 
or another ? 


sand on the basts of 


The tssue that largely underlies these questions 
ts how far, in an open world economy and world 
money market, external influences pull in the oppo- 
stte direction to the requirements of domestic 
economic policy, thus forcing adoption of the 
‘ wrong "’ policy etther internally or externally. In 
the articles which follow, contributors consider the 
recent experience of the leading trading countries 
with a special eye to this interplay of domestic 
and external influences under “ fixed-rate converti- 
bility.” This opening article draws the threads 
together and considers the wider. questions of the 
viability of the system. 


is running an extraordinarily large surplus, and at least until 
this autumn the outflow of gold has been accounted for 
entirely by movements of short term funds in response to 
differences in interest rates. The chart on page 932 shows 
the correlation clearly. But it has to be accepted that a cer- 
tain speculative ingredient is now also present, in the flow 
of money to Germany and, most dangerously, in the private 
buying of gold—which appears to have subsided since the 
American authorities wisely changed tactics and allowed the 
Benk of England to intervene and prevent a repetition of 
October's senseless scramble. 

Even the outflow prompted solely by higher interest rates, 
moreover, could not continue indefinitely. The United States 
sull has just enough gold to pay off every dollar held in liquid 
balances by foreign residents, but it also has to reckon with 
the dollars in the hands of its own people. The United States 
makes no distinction between residents and non-residents 
in allowing transfer of funds into other currencies ; and as 
confidence in Europe's currencies has grown, so an increasing 
number of domestic American 
banks and corporations with 
surplus liquid balances, or 
with a choice of where they 
can borrow, have brought 
Europe into their calculations 
on a more or less equal basis. 
They and the great interna- 
tional corporations for whom 
the world money market is a 
truly relevant concept, are still 
in a minority ; but the volume 
of funds that is liable to move 
between international centres 
is no longer limited to a 
more or less fixed pool of 
foreign-owned dollar balances 
managed in Zurich. 


istment tor (ME repaymen* 


cron erere- oe 


UNITED STATES 


PO NNO BF i AIO tr i Re A AED 0 





(this vear's 


' Uncertainty about the stability of currencies will always 
cause large speculative flows of funds, whatever controls are 
erected to prevent them. The distinctive feature of a regime 
of convertibility is that international flows of funds are likely 
‘ \to increase as confidence about other people’s currencies 
spreads. Traders and investors then look less closely to the 
colour of the money they use and more to its cost. In these 
circumstances, clearly, there is a limit to this divergence 
between the cost of money in different countries. And since 
countries will normally try to adjust their interest rates to 
domestic requirements, as part of their general attempt to 
avoid booms and slumps, any sustained deviation in the course 
of business activity among leading trading countries is likely 
to impose great strains on this type of payments system. 


The Built-In Handicap 
In an age when every government accepts the responsi- 
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from the standpoint of the outside world the desirable adjust- 
ment now is through large German capital exports. But it 
would be dangerous if the Bretton Woods system developed 
an undue rigidity in exchange rates, approaching a gold stan- 
dard with the IMF’s international credit thrown in. If the © 
“fundamental equilibrium ” clause continues to be ignored, 
it may become very difficult to keep world payments on an even 
keel without imposing unjustifiable pressures on countries to 
do the wrong things in their domestic policies. 

So far, comparatively few countries have been upset by 
strongly opposing pulls of external and internal financial. 
requirements. For the first decade and more after the end of 
the war, the main countries troubled by external deficits were 


- also troubled by internal inflation, and the same remedy— 


bility of positive management of its economy to keep it fully , 


employed, such‘ a system labours indeed under a) definite 
handicap—that much should be admitted even by the system’s 
staunchest adherents. It has approached, more than anything 
else, a gold standard system; and the gold standard, in unpro- 
pitious circumstances, produced intolerable strains even before 
most countries reckoned to strike out ney with 
government economic policies. 

Lord Keynes, in his own plan for the postwar system*, pro- 
‘posed to create sufficient leeway for full employment policies 
through a combination of very large resources of international 
credit, big sanctions against persistent creditors, and exchange 
depreciation and controls on capital as the main sanctions 
against persistent debtors. All this was more than the Ameri- 
cans would accept; the provisions were considerably watered 
down—though still clearly discernible—-in the finally agreed 
articles of the International Monetary Fund. That compromise 
constitution, fifteen years after its drafting, and after the recent 
§O per cent increase in quotas, stands up surprisingly well. 
Even though European countries have not yet formally adhered 
to Article VIII, which renounces the use of restrictions on 
current payments, this remains a technicality, andthe lifting 
of restrictions on current payments has been accompanied to 
a considerable degree by a freeing of capital transf¢rs—which 
is not required under IMF articles, and, as noted below, could 
lead to difficulties with the Fund. | 

Perhaps the biggest weakness in the Fund’s constitution has 
been shown up in its negative powers on exchange rates. Under 
the —— Plan, both persistent debtors and persistent credi- 

‘ors could\have been asked to adjust the value of their 

irrencies appropriately. The Fund agreement, carrying a 

neral obligation to “ promote exchange stability * and avoid 

petitive depreciation, simply lays down that a country shall 
propose a change in its par value except to correct a 
mental disequilibrium.” Few people would doubt that 
(sermony’s balance of payments in the past five years has 
been in fundamental disequilibrium ; the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer used those words in a barely veiled reference at 
IMF meeting. 
y do to, request a change. There are good grounds 
ining, as a Correspondent argues on page 936, that 
'' appreciation of the mark is past, and that even 


can form 
for main: 
the time | 


in International Clearing Union, April 1943. Gmd 6437. 


* Proposals for 


' 


Yet there is nothing the Fund | 


930 


lower domestic spending—met both ends of the problem. At 
this time of general buoyancy in domestic demand, it was 
rather the countries in external surplus that tended to 

economic conflict, their surplus arguing for more spénding, 
which would have Gaamaeed domestic price stability. These 


TEXTBOOK MODEL 
Condition Remedy 


Inflation at home.... External deficit.... | Cut spending. 


High interest rates 


Deflation at home External deficit Monetary “ conflict’. devalue 


Deflation at home .. External surplus Raise spending. 


Low interest rates 


Inflation at home External! surplus Monetary " conflict ' revalue 


With acknowledgments to Professor James Meade. 


‘creditors’ conflicts,”, however, can always be ignored, as 
Germany’s has been until very recent weeks, to the detriment 
of the rest of the world. The United States, by contrast, 
accepted a relative appreciation of its currency in 1949 
and ‘matched its large\commercial surplus with huge com- 
mitments of foreign aid,‘loans and military expenditure. The 
upshot was that in the fifties as a whole the country that 
everyone was urging to be a good creditor in fact ran a net 
monetary deficit totalling $14 billion—its gold reserves falling 
by $5§ billion, or one-fifth, and its dollar liabilities rising from 
$6 billion to $16 billion. Today, with gold reserves and dollar ° 
liabilities roughly equal at $18 billion, there is a possibility 
—no more—that the United States may become the first major 
country since the war to face the type of conflict Keynes most 
feared, of external deficit combined with domestic depression. 


Coping with a Slump 

If that were to happen, the international economy would be 
put to a severe test. But special strain on the international 
payments mechanism ought to arise only on the hypothesis 
that the United States was alone in its stump; otherwise, it 
could safely undertake reflationary action, confident that other 
countries would follow in its wake. If an American slump 
really is possible in isolation, and if this/happened at a time of 
continued payments deficit, the case would then be made, on 
abstract grounds, for a devaluation of the dollar in relation to 


other countries, to give the necessary leeway for domestic refla- 


tion. But it seems an\unlikely hypothesis. Western economies 
since the war have been drawn more closely together, through 
, the lifting of barriers to trade and payments and increased 
" foreign investment. Now that the special influence of postwar 
reconstruction has largely worked itself out, it would be sur- 
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prising if business cycles did not run more closely together. 
It is highly important for financial and business opinion 
to prepare itself for the possibility that full-blown Keynesian 
measures of deficit spending may have to be invoked within 
the next few years to stop a world slump—or rather a slump 
in the non-Communist world, with all that would involve 
politically and economically... Those who cry wolf at the first 
appearance of a budget deficit regardless of the state of pro- 
duction and employment do the free world an ill service. 
Provided that any structural or persistent unbalance in a 
country’s payments is adjusted through its exchange rate, 
therefore, there is no need to conclude that the present pay- 
ments system is unable in principle to cope with likely strains. 
It has in ordinary times the classic tendency towards self-cor- 
rection: unless neutralising action is taken, an external sur- 
plus will tend to increase domestic incomes and perhaps 
domestic prices, reducing the surplus as a result; while a 
country in which domestic activity falls will normally tend to 
improve its trade balance, and thereby secure the leeway for 
domestic expansion. An improvement in the trade balance 
in this way is just what has happened this year in the United 
States, but, as has been noted, this has been accompanied by 
a strong outflow of funds. The question therefore arises 


whether such movements should be brought under control as 
Keynes strongly urged. Even under the present articles of 
IMF, a member “ may not make use of the Fund's resources | 
to meet a large or sustained outflow of capital,” and if Fund 
assistance is required controls may have to be imposed. 


Controls on Hot Money ? 


Britain and some other European countries, it is true, sull 
stop short of allowing free transfer of all capital funds, even to 
non-residents; but long experience with exchange control has 
demenstrated the practical difficulty of drawing a hard and 
fast line between current and capital payments. In a world 
in which monetary measures are in active use it is simply not 
possible to clap controls on capital payments in isolation: one 
has only to note the failure of this year’s attempt by Germany 
to stop the inflow of foreign funds by administrative regula- 
tion, against the commercial pull of its high interest rates. Nor 
need one assume that the old gold standard model in which 
capital movements prompted by manipulation of Bank rate 
were a positive equilibrating force is entirely inapplicable in 
managed econornies. As has been seen, the balance of proba- 
bility is that countries that need high interest rates internally 
, are more likely than not to welcome them as an external influ- 
ence, and vice versa. Britain in 1960 has faced no conflict— 
nor need Germany have faced one if it had revalued in 1957. 

Even the United States, with this year’s big improvement in 
its trade balance, fits the theoretical mode] in this context. The 
problem here stems from the non-commercial payments, and 
from the fact that the magnitude of funds sensitive to interest 
differentials is large and rising. But that differential is unlikely 
to persist even in the absence of special internationally-minded 
measures by monetary authorities. The flow of funds itself 
tends to raise interest rates in the United States and reduce 
them jn Europe. It is true that such influences are nowadays 
frequently subordinate to positive management by national 
monetary authorities, but, as has been argued above, it is more 
likely than not that the direction of such management also will 
come into line internationally before too long. 


| 


APE CONVERTIBILITY 
The upshot of this explicitly hypothetical discussion is that 
whilst direct control of capital movements should be con- 
sidered only as a last resort—to be used if all the assumptions 
about a more integrated world economy turn out to be wrong 
—one must be prepared for movements of, volatile funds, 
occasionally in an embarrassing direction, on a scale perhaps 
larger than ever known before. . The best way of doing this is 
to ensure that countries have sufficient reserves and borrowing 
rights to take care of temporary capital outflows. 


Exchange Rates—and Role of IMF 


Alternatively, and more controversially, one could bring in 
the exchange rate to take some of the strain. There can be 
little doubt, for example, that if the maximum official spread 
in the sterling-dollar rate were § per cent instead of 14 per 
cent as at present, the potential supply of funds ready to move 
for interest arbitrage would never reach down to the ordinary 
corporation. It would also increase the odds facing the cur- 
rency speculator. There are many arguments of wide policy 
against freely floating rates—Caniada’s experience shows that. 
in what may be the best conditions, the device may in the long 
run leave the basic problems much as they were. But 
if movements of short-term capital were to make excessive 
inroads in countries’ reserves or threaten to force on them 
unreasonable domestic policies, slightly wider exchange 
fluctuations might very well be the least painful remedy. 

None of this tinkering may prove necessary if the world’s 
liquid reserves are sufficiently large and, almost - equally 
important, properly managed. The recent §0 per cent 
increase in IMF quotas—so much more preferable than the 
arbitrary act of raising the price paid to miners of gold—has 
done quite a lot. Britain’s quota, for example, is nearly 
$2,000 million, an impressive support even for sterling, with 
its uniquely low ratio of quick reserves to liabilities. It is 
very difficult to maintain that there is any general shortage of 
liquidity in the world today. 

The problem continues to be of the key currencies which 
also act as reserve currencies—the pound and the dollar at 
present, and soon, one would hope, some of the strong 
Continental currencies. As long as IMF can help to under- 
pin these reserve currencies, there is little to fear. More 
thought needs to be given to this special and at first not 
politically easy task of concentrating the Fund’s efforts on the 
big currencies. One step, to which Britain has recently pointed 
the way, is to try and make recoufse to the Fund more of a 
normal working arrangement, so that there is less danger of 
drawings being seen in the markets as a sign of weakness. 
The United States has such huge drawing rights that it could 


surely overcome any such speculation provided it played its 


cards boldly. The Fund's power to counter world speculation 
against all currencies into gold raises special problems ; but 
there seems no reason why the Fund should not again sell gold 
against United States Treasury bills, as it has done ‘twice 
before, once to earn income and the second time, in 1958, 
ostensibly for that purpose. Dr Jacobsson, or his successor 
if he really does decide to step down next year, must con- 
tinue to make the Fund a real force with power at the centre. 
But no such efforts, no particular payments system, can 
succeed unless individual governments are prepared to accept 
a clear financial responsibility internationally. The danger of 
a return to competitive deflation is no longer entirely academic. 





Defending the Dollar 
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BY A NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT 


The nature of America’s payments difficulties, and 
possible remedies 


HAT the United States dollar would ever again be subject to 
speculative attack would surely have disturbed the craftsmeni 
' of Bretton, Woods. The cornerstone of their structure, designed 
to forestall a collapse of the international payments mechanism 
similar to the one which occurred in the thirties, was the invulner- 
ability of the dollar. The pressure on the dollar today has some 
counterpart in the pressure on sterling after 1925. The dollar 
exchange standard, however, is not a carbon copy of the sterling 
exchange standard and the dollar today is not overvalued, as sterling 
was in 1925. In 1960, the United States is in trouble because it 
has not reduced external commitments undertaken at a time, when 
Europe was on its back. 1927 the French franc was under- 
valued ; today the mark is. However, the French at least relaxed 
their monetary policy in the late twenties, thus easing the pressure 
on sterling. Today Germany is sucking in gold and dollars— 
mainly dollars—at an annual rate of more than $2 billign. 

The immediate problem before the United States authorities is 
to pursue a monetary policy appropriate for domestic needs while 
preventing a speculative assault on the dollar. The intermediate 
range problem is to reduce the US payments deficit, both by 
increasing exports and by re-negotiating the dollar contribution 
for economic development and military support. And the long 
range problem is to take on the uncompleted work of Bretton 
Woods by altering the dollar exchange standard so that the ability 
of the United States to follow an independent monetary policy is 
never again in doubt. Few countries will sacrifice achievement of 
their domestic economic objectives to maintain external equili- 
brium, least of all the United States. Yet there is no alternative 
today to the dollar exchange standard as the dominant international 
monetary system. At present the 
world price of gold is actually de- 
terthined in Washington, not in 


INTEREST RATES AND, GOLD FLOW 


production may be sold to the US Treasury. When their demands 
are large—because of political and economic uncertainty encourag- 


,ing private hoarding or payments surpluses bringing gold into 


central banks—then such,demand as cannot be met from new gold 
production falls upon the United States. 

The US Treasury has played an asymmetric role in the manage- 
ment of the US payments balance. When the rest of the world 
was extremely short of dollars, increased dollars were made avail- 
able to foreigners to reduce the dollar surplus}, Postwar loans and 
aid total $36 billion. During the same period, drawings on the 
International Monetary Fund were almost entirely in dollars. Indeed 
throughout most of the postwar period, the basic financial opera- 
tions of the Fund have been such that it might be considered an 
extension of the US Treasury, operated by foreign management’ 
and subject to United States veto. In effect the US Congress 
appropriated $4.1 billion to the Fund for international stabilisation. 

America’s policies have \been far less successful in reducing its 
own dollar deficit. During much of the 1950's, the emergent dollar 
deficit was checked by the actions of foreign countries. An increase 
in their reserves led to a reduction in their controls on foreign pay- 
ments, and thus tended to reduce the United States deficit. Now 
those restrictions are largely gone ; and, unless foreign govern- 
ments take other measures, the United States must manage its 
own payments position. As the country with the leading inter- 
national reserve currency it must not adopt exchange controls. 
Monetary measures can be used to exert, pressure on the domestic 
economy, but because foreign trade is a relatively small part of the 
United States economy, such measures may be expensive in terms 
of domestic objectives. The pressure fcr greater tariff protection 
is growing, and a continued payments deficit of large proportions 
may make any Administration less willing to resist these pressures. 
The best means of stopping the current dollar drain are in the 
hands of other countries ; but if 
they do not help, the United 
States must look to cutting thos¢ 


London or Zurich or Johannes- 
burg. Gold serves a useful role 
in international financial settle- 
ments as well as in wedding rings 
and dental inlays. But it can 
handle only a small part of the 
necessary settlements ; and ster- 


ling, which remains a major re- 


serve currency, is in no position 
to take on additional ‘burdens 
from the dolar. 

At one end of the, pattern of 
gold distribution the US Trea- 


sury buys all gold offered it at 
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influenced by comparative interest'rates 
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payments which it can control. 
The fault is not that dollar 
goods are not competitive. Ameri- 
can coal is cheaper delivered in 
Essen than German coal—or at 
least it would be if the Germans 
were as willing to meet competi- 
tion as they are to give it. The 
US tariff on automobiles—there 
are NO quotas—is IO per| cent : 
in Britain and France the tariff is 
30 per cent, in Germany 13 per 
cent, and in Italy 4§ per cent. 
The competitiveness of United 
States products is not limited to 
industrial goods. Indeed, the 
greatest productivity gains in the 
United ; States in\ recent years 
have been in agriculture. If 
European tariffs and quotas on 
the import of agricultural goods 
from the United States were eli- 
minated, with America’s agricul- 
tural price supports eliminated at 
the same time, US exports of 
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In addition the Bank has its own team of specialists to assist British 
businessmen on. questions arising from the Common Market and 
European Free Trade Association. 


A further step has been the preparation of a revised edition of a 
booklet called TRADING ABROAD. It deals with many of the 
problems confronting those ' 
engaged in foreign trade. 
These services are not 

confined to customers, and 
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foodstuffs and cotton to Western Europe would probably double 
from $800 million to $1,600 million. 


Since 1950, United States exporis have grown by roughly one- 
third in volum:. By any standard this is a remarkable perform- 
ance in the absence of an effective export promotion programme, 
of tax rebates on income from overseas sales, of a competitive 
export credits programme, and of any export subsidies except for 
those on commodities supported under the agricultural price pro- 
grammes. Nevertheless, exporis have not grown fast enough to 
finance the capital outflow from current earnings. 


It is not true, however, that the recent large increase in the deficit 
is a direct result of US foreign economic or military aid or of 
military expenditures abroad ; these items, have changed only 
slightly since 1954. Nor is it true that prices in the United States 
have risen more rapidly than in other industrial countries over the 
last six or eight years. Ih 1958, 1959, and 1960 the net deficit 
was about $3-$4 billion. In the first year it was due to a large 
decline in exports ; in the second, to a sizeable increase in imports 
while exports remained unchanged ; and this year it is attri- 
butable to a very large increase in the capital outflow which has 
offset the gains from an increase in exports of nearly $4 billion at 
an annual rate. If the outflow of capital in 1960 had been no larger 
than that in 1959, the year’s deficit would have been under $2 
billion. This is high, but not so high that a reduction to sustainable 
levels would requiré the sort of drastic action deemed necessary 
by some financial writers in London and Zurich. 


The most significant cause of the outflow of capital has been 
the excess of foreign interest rates above those in the United States 
ince 19§0 the turning points in US business cycles have generally 
preceded those in the business cycles in other industrial countries. 
With US interest rates over the whole cycle considerably below 
those abroad, th¢ gap has risen\to as much as 3 per cent at the point 
when forizn rates have begun to decline. 
‘It is difficult to, evaluate the magnitude of shifts in response 
to this gap. It affects United States owned funds as well as 
foreign-owned funds. The shifts reflect the leads and lags in 
commercial payments as well as straight interest arbitrage. In 
1957-58 some estimates placed them at $500-$600 million ; in the 
third quarter of 1960 they may have exceeded $1 billion. But even 
if they, were $2 billion, or $4 billion, most of this flow would 
probably be reversed at the next turn ‘of the interest cycle. 


There has also been a shift into longer term foreign issues on 
the attraction of high European yields and in the expectation that 
the prices of long term foreign securities may rise if a recession 
develops abroad. Further, the possibility that the mark might 
be revalued upward has attracted funds to Germany. However, 
the pull on US, funds resulting from long-term rates abroad being 
above those in the United States is not likely to induce a continued 
capital outflow Individuals and firms are generally more likely 
to swap US government securities for the security issues of state 
and local governments, which are exempt from federal income taxes. 
For business firms subject to a federal income tax, 6.7 per cent in 
' Germany, taxable at a §0 per cent rate must be compared with about 
3.§ per cent net on tax exempt bonds in New York State. 


In addition, the current weakness in primary materials—the 
excessive capacity in petroleum and non-ferrous metals—suggests 
that new privae capital outflows will taper of. And while the 
flow of investment capital toward Europe has tripled in a year 
because of the growing market there, the desire to get inside tariff 
walls, and the need to make up arrears for investments not under- 
taken earlier, it still amoun:s to less than $300 million annually 
and is thus a small part of the total capital outflow and largely 
of a one-shot variety. Once established, US foreign branches have 


generally obtained necessary additional finance from within their 
host countries. 


The dilemma now faced by the Federal Reserve System has 
challenged its “ bills only” or “ bills mostly” policy. It must 
bring down interest rates to meet a developing recession without 
depressing short-term interest rates unduly in view of short-term 
dollar outflows. For this reason recent measures to ease the credit 
positions of the commercial banks have made little use of open 
market operations. Instead, reserve requirements on the banks in 
New York and Chicago have bern reduced, and all commercial 
banks have been allowed to count their vault cash as part of their 
reserves. The Fed has bought long bills, even some bonds with a 
maturity of about a year. The discount rate meanwhile is not 
yet at a level justified by domestic considerations alone. The 
Fed's concern over the level of the short-term rate shows its aware- 
ness of the immense volume of liquid funds which might be shifted. 
Each shift of funds makes investors and bankers a little more 
sophisticated, and a little more knowledgeable of the opportunities 
for obtaining a higher yield with minimum risk. 


Clearly the recession is not over ; it is doubtful whether it has 
touched bottom. What the Fed does next is problematical. Apart 
even from the external factor, it must be sure that in an attempt 
to bring down the long rates without affecting the short rates 
it does not so flush the system with reserves that it will be in 
a poor position to follow a restrictive policy should the need 
arise. Hence the authorities have been forced to walk a very 
narrow line, and this undoub:edly accounts for their pressure on 
foreign au-horities to reduce their own interest rates. 


This tempest will probably be weathered successfully. Gold 
outflows are unlikely to become massive, unless important foreign 
central banks appear to be increasing the proportion of gold in their 
reserves. Other central banks would then be forced to decide 
whether to attempt to hold the dike, even, perhaps, by converting 
less of their nzwly\acquired dollars into gold than they traditionally 
do. 


we measures might the US authorities follow if a crisis 


were to develop? Devaluation is exceedingly unlikely, 
simply because devaluation is unwarranted in the absence of a 
fundamental disequilibrium in the present dollar parity. Political 
factors are also relevant. A dollar d-valyation would hardly be 
an auspicious debut for the new Kennedy administration. In terms 
of the cold war, a lighter dollar would no doubt be compared 
poorly with what has been dressed up as a heavier rouble. Nor 
do the United States authorities wish to increase the purchasing 
power of the Russian gold stock by even § per cent. This may 
be the wrong reason for not devaluing, but it is still persuasive. 


The United States is also unlikely to declare a gold embargo, 
in effect making the dollar exchange rate a free rate. Any initial 
decline in the price of the dollar in terms of other currencies would 
provoke a self-aggravating decline. The consequences for trade 
would be barely short of disastrous ; the United States would hardly 
put its friends under such pressure. 


Nor is the United States likely to adopt the classical monetary 
solution of a high interest rate, as England did with the lift to 
a 7 per cent Bank rate in the late summer of 1957. The situations 
are not comparable. Britain was jolting itself out of the inflationary 
mood ; the United States is in the early stages of a business decline. 
The charges that the Fed intensified the 1930 recession by raising 
the discount rate from 1} to 34 per cent in a few days are still too 
vivid for it to put the needs of the domestic economy in second 
place. 

Could the United States make use of the resources of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, and do this without precipitating a 
massive speculative movement ? In fact the ice has already been 
broken by what is in effect a gold loan of $500 million from the 
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foodstuffs and cotton to Western Europe would probably double 
from $800 million to $1,600 million. 


Since 1950, United States exports have grown by roughly one- 
third in volume. By any standard this is a remarkable perform- 
ance im the absence of an effective export promotion programme, 
of tax rebates on income from overseas sales, of a competitive 
export credits programme, and of any export subsidies except for 
those on commodities supported under the agricultural price pro- 
grammes. Nevertheless, exporis have not grown fast enough to 
finance the capital outflow from current earnings. | 


It is not true, however, that the recent large increase in the deficit 
is a direct result of US foreign economic or military aid or of 
military expenditures abroad ; these items have changed only 
slightly since 19§4. Nor is it true that prices in the United States 
have risen more rapidly than in other industrial countries over the 
last six or eight years. In 1958, 1959, and 1960 the net deficit 
was about $3-$4 billion. In the first year it was due to a large 
decline in exports ; in the second, to a sizeable increase in imports 
while exports remained unchanged ; and this year it is attri- 
butable to a very large increase in the capital outflow which has 
offset the gains from an increase in exports of nearly $4 billion at 
an annual rate. If the outflow of capital in 1b60 had been no larger 
than that in 1959, the year’s deficit would have been under $2 
billion. This is high, but not so high that a reduction to sustainable 
levels would require the sort of drastic action deemed necessary 
by some financial writers in London and Zurich. 


The most significant cause of the outflow of capital has been 
the excess of foreign interest rates above those in the United States 
Sin¢e 1950 the turning points in US business cycles have generally 
preceded those in the business cycles in other industrial countrics. 
With US interest rates over the whole cycle considerably below 
those abroad, the gap has risen to as much as 3 per Cent at the point 
when fer*izn rates have begun to decline. 

It is difficult to evaluate the magnitude of shifts in response 
to this gap. It affects United States owned funds as well as 
foreign-owned funds. The shifts reflect the leads and lags in 
commercial payments as well as straight interest arbitrage. In 
1957-58 some estimates placed them at $500-$600 million ; in the 
third quarter of 1960 they may have exceeded $1 billion. But even 
if they were $2 billion, or $4 billion, most of this flow would 
probably be reversed at the next turn of the interest cycle. 


There has also been a shift into longer term foreign issues on 
the attraction of high European yields and in the expectation that 
the prices of long term foreign’ securities may rise if a recession 
develops abroad. Further, the possibility that the mark might 
be revalued upward has attracted funds to Germany. However, 
the pull on US funds resulting from long-term rates abroad being 
above those in the United States is not likely to induce a continued 
capital outflow Individuals and firms are generally more likely 
to swap US government securities for the security issues of state 
and local governments, which are exempt from federal income taxes. 
For business firms subject to a federal income tax, 6.7 per cent in 
Germany, taxable at a §0 per cent rate must be compared with about 
3.§ per cent net on tax exempt bonds in New York State. 


In addition, the cuvrent weakness in primary materials—the 
excessive capacity in petroleum and non-ferrous metals—suggests 
that new privae capital outflows will taper off. And while the 
flow of investment capital toward Europe has tripled in a year 
because of the growing market there, the desire to get inside tariff 
walls, and the need to make up arrears for investments not under- 
taken earlier, it still amoun:s to less than $300 million annually 
and is thus a small part of the total capital outflow and largely 
of a one-shot variety. Once established, US foreign branches have 


generally obtained necessary additional finance from within their 
host countries. 


The dilemma now faced by the Federal Reserve System has 
challenged its *“ bills only” or “ bills mostly” policy. It must 
bring down interest rates to meet a developing recession without 
depressing short-term interest rates unduly in view of short-term 
dollar outflows. For this reason recent measures to ease the credit 
positions of the commercial banks have made little use of open 
market operations. Instead, reserve requirements on the banks in 
New York and Chicago have be:n reduced, and all commercial 
banks have been allowed to count their vault cash as part of their 
reserves. The Fed has bought long bills, even some bonds with a 
maturity of about a year. The discount rate meanwhile is not 
yet at a level justified by domestic considerations alone. The 
Fed's concern over the level of the short-term rate shows its aware- 
ness of the immense volume of liquid funds which might be shifted. 
Each shift of funds makes investors and bankers a little more 
sophisticated, and a little more knowledgeable of the opportunities 
for obtaining a higher yield with minimum risk. 


Clearly the recession is not over ; it is doubtful whether it has. 
touched bottom. What the Fed does next is problematical. Apart 
even from the external factor, it must be sure that in an attempt 
to bring down the long rates without affecting the short rates 
it does not so flush the system with reserves that it will be in 
a poor position to follow a restrictive policy should the need 
arise. Hence the authorities have been forced to walk a very 
narrow line, and this undoub:edly accounts for their pressure on 
foreign au-horities to reduce their own interest rates. 


This tempest will probably be weathered successfully. Gold 
outflows are unlikely to become massive, unless important foreign 
central banks appear to be increasing the proportion of gold in their 
reserves. Other central banks would then be forced to decide 
whether to attempt to hold the dike, even, perhaps, by converting 
less of their newly acquired dollars into gold than they traditionally 
do. 


wr. measures might the US authorities follow if a crisis 


were to develop? Devaluation is exceedingly unlikely, 
simply because devaluation is unwarranted in the absence of a 
fundamental disequilibrium in the present dollar parity. Political 
factors are also relevant. A dollar d:valuation would hardly be 
an auspicious debut for the new Kennedy administration. In terms 
of the cold war, a lighter dollar would no doubt be compared 
poorly with what has been dressed up as a heavier rouble. Nor 
do the United States authorities wish to increase the purchasing 
power of the Russian gold scock by even § per cent. This may 
be the wrong reason for not devaluing, but it is still persuasive. 


The United States is also unlikely to declare a gold embargo, 
in effect making the dollar exchange rate a free rate. Any initial 
decline in the price of the dollar in terms of other currencies would 
provoke a self-aggravating decline. The consequences for trade 
would be barely short of disastrous ; the United States would hardly 
put its friends under such pressure. 


Nor is the United States hkely to adopt the classical monetary 
solution of a high interest rate, as England did with the lift to 
a 7 per cent Bank rate in the late summer of 1957. The situations 
are not comparable. Britain was jolting itself out of the inflationary 
mood ; the United States is in the carly stages of a business decline. 
The charges that the Fed intensified the 1930 recession by raising 
the discount rate from 1} to 34 per cent in a few days are still too 
vivid for it to put the needs of the domestic economy in second 
place. 

Could the United States make use of the resources of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, and do this without precipitating a 
massive speculative movement ? In fact the ice has already been 
broken by what is in effect a gold loan of $500 million from the 





will not be is too great to rely 


next twelve to eighteen months the problem is to 

reduce the hard core dollar deficit to about $1-1.5 billion a year. 

promotion must be pursued with vigour. Abroad, 

with adequate reserves must be induced to eliminate 

sen Chania eid names add chek auh oe a 
larger share of the tab for aid to underdeveloped countries. 

The United States, for its part, should back up Secretary 

Anderson’s commitment that it will not devalue with a guarantee 

to official foreign institutions to protect them against losses such 

_ as they suffered in 1933. If the American administration does 

maintain the dollar price of gold, the cost of the guarantee will be 


would buy more abroad. By contributing toward a break 

in the sacrosanct tie between gold and reserves, the guarantee would 

lessen the likelihood of future confidence crises ; it would be a 
bargain for the United States. 

The fact that new arrangements are necessary reflects the failure 

of the Fund to develop into an effective international monetary 

authority. The Fund has been useful in supplying dollars and a 
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limited amount of other currencies to countries with payments 
deficits ; it has furnished technical advice and induced various 
countries to take the stiff elixir of monetary stabilisation. Its 
research has been excellent. Whether in a fihancial sense it is 
anything more than a useful means for providing dollars to other 
countries can be better evaluated after examining its possible 
usefulness in assisting the United States. Thus far the possibilities 
are unclear. In early Novembet its requirement that France must 
repay in gold a 1957 drawing involved a drain of $100 million on 
the gold reserves of the United States. The gold remains in the 
basement of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, but it would 
be far better were it in the United States’ bin than in the Funds. 
The Fund cannot be allowed to hide behind its own rulebook. 

The $0 per cent increase in member country subscriptions in 
19§9 increased the Fund’s gold stock by nearly $1 billion. Rather 
than reduce their own gold holdings, a number of countries bought 
the necessary gold from the US Treasury: The Fund can acti- 
vate its gold stock by making part of it directly available to a 
member country as a gold loan or by buying a member’s currency 
whenever its holding of that currency becomes \depleted. But the 
Fund’s use of gold to assist the United States in these ways serves 

\for the most part only to offset the drain on the US gold reserves 
‘that occurred when the Fund increased its gold holdings. 

That there is even a possibility that the folly of the interwar 
period may be repeated or that the United States authorities might 
face a monetary conflict between internal and domestic require- 
ments, points to the unfinished business of Bretton Woods. The 
US authorities have had a rude awakening. Concerned with the 
payments imbalance, they\saw the competitive strength of the 
dollar as financial strength ;'while the rest of the world interpreted 
the financial weakness of the dollar as competitive weakness. Last 
month’s flare-up in the gold markets was a timely warning. Despite 
courtly pretensions to fraternal harmony, it revealed that the com- 
munications between London and Washington have been shame- 
fully inadequate. Mr ‘Anderson and Mr Dillon left their visit to 
Bonn rather late. The Secretary of the Treasury in the new 
Administration should become more of a traveller: besides Bonn, 
London, Paris, Zurich, Rome, even Tokio may provide. promising 
ground for this new-style dollar visitor. 


Where Germany Went Wrong 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


Germany’s financial policy, an example to the world 
in its domestic effects, has a less happy side to it 


HE economic problems and policies of the Federal Republic 
- of Germany in the last few’ years will provide examples for 
the text books for many to come. The problem has been 
simply how to maintain both the internal and external values of 
the when the internal pressures are towards excessive 
demand and\the external pressures are none the less towards per- 
sistent surplus. The policies followed have tinkered with various 
side-issues, leaving the fundamental forces more or less untouched. 

The origins of the problem are to be found.in the choice of 
exchange rate at the time of the currency reform in 1948, and 
again in 1949, although then the D-mark was devalued against the 
dollar by only 20 per cent, compared with the general 30 per cent. 
It weuld have been a\ brave man who would have argued very 
strongly for any particular parity against any other in the Germany 
of the late forties. Nor would this have mattered much—except 
for the fact that world financial authorities (and a great number of 


\ 


Germans) have come to regard an exchange rate haphazardly 
chosen as sacrosanct, to which the domestic economy and if need 
be the international economy must be adapted. The external 
implications of this devotion to one single price among the millions 
in any price system became evident as soon as the immediate post- 


‘war reconstruction was completed. Between 1950 and 1951 Ger- 


many’s international balance of goods and services moved from 
large defigit to small surplus: by 1952, the balance of trade (even 
measuring exports fob and imports cif) had moved to small surplus. 
From then onwards, both the balance of trade and current pay- 
ments have remained in\huge surplus. Over the five years 1955 
to 19§9, the annual surplus of trade has averaged $880 million a 
year, and that on all current account items $1,100 million. 


In fact the trade surplus has been growing larger each year, and 
even in 1960 shows only a small fall from last year’s record level. 
The current balance was also growing larger each year until it was 
somewhat curbed in 1959, mainly by a number of special non- 
recurrent expenditures abroad. Imports, it is true, have grown 
very fast—they are now double their level in 1954—but a still 


, 
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bigger influence has been the irrepressible growth in German 
exports. Between 1954 and the first half of this year, the average 
annual increase in exports has been no less than $940 million. 
Imports would have had to rise with the speed of a Polaris both 
to match this and close the trade surplus as well. Invisible pay- 
ments have risen—but these too are more than offset, by the 
annual receipts approaching $1 billion or so from American troops 
and their families, a sum which itself accounts for the major portion 
of the current surplus. 


ce ae perhaps Germany’s competitors, begrudges the 
export successes. After all, German goods are only bought 
because they are competitive. Nor should one necessarily criticise 
the magnitude of the current accownt surplus’ itself. It has, for 


example, been not far above the much-quoted desirable surplus 
of £450 million for Britain’s current balance of payments. The 


DM billion 
4 


ACCOUNTING FOR GERMANY'S $ billion 
3 


real grounds for criticism are three. The surplus has not been 
disbursed by loans or aid, as the much smaller actual United 
Kingdom surplus has been, but instead has been used to build 
up enormous international reserves. Secondly, when any choice 
of goals has to be made, internal equilibrium comes first, and 
external equilibrium not just second but nowhere ; both the aim 
of domestic deflation and the policies chosen by the German 
authorities to achieve it have positively aggravated the external 
disequilibrium. Thirdly, the German authorities at an carly stage 
rejected one obvious stroke of policy—an upward revaluation of 
the D-mark, by which the bad-neighbour policies fiercely employed 
to preserve internal equilibrium would become both less necessary 
for Germany and less dangerous to others. 


lIt was natural that an early aim of the German authorities was to 
use their external surplus to build up adequate international 
reserves. But as long ago as 1954, the reserves were equal to five 
months’ imports—compared to about three months’ for the 
United Kingdom, whose reserves also serve in large measure for 
the whole sterling area. Between the beginning of 1955 and June 
this year, the Deutsche Bundesbank’s gross holdings of gold and 
liquid foreign assets rose by no less than $3,546 million, or nearly 
$650 million a year; they are now well over $6 billion. The 
‘German monetary authorities have indeed been acutely embar- 
rassed by this continued rise. At least since the flurry of 1957, 
they have been anxious to check the inflow th the export of 
capital. A big effort to do so was launched in 1958, and last year, 
helped by low interest rates, enough money was pushed out to 
reduce the Bundesbank’s external reserves. In 1960, however, the 
return to credit restriction has taken its toll ; and in the whole 
period from 1955 to June this year the long-term capital outflow 
ayeraged only one-third of the surplus on current account. 


A number of steps have been taken to stem the tide. Specially 
high minimum reserve ratios are imposed on foreign-owned bank 
deposits, and the payment of interest on them is forbidden. Foreign 
residents are not allowed to deal in Treasury paper. The Bundes- 
bank has tried to induce banks to leave their liquid funds abroad, by 
providing a premium on swaps of spot for forward dollars. Early 
last summer, it made a loan of $240 million to the World Bank. 
And a fortnight ago, Bank rate was reduced from § to 4 pet cent. 
Yet until chis latest move the funds still poured in, under the double 
pull of tight credit and continuing exchange speculation. . 

The particular means of deflationary action chosen by the 
German authorities—credit contraction and high interest rates— 
have themselves seriously aggravated the external disequilibrium, 
apart altogether from their success or failure internally. Faced 
with the need to build up liquidity at home, the German deposit 
banks have brought back funds placed abroad in 1958 and 19§9. 
And attracted by the high interest rates resulting from the Bundes- 
bank's policies—three-months deposits in New York at present earn 
about 2} per cent, while day-to-day money in Frankfurt earns 
about 4} per cent—foreign-owned funds have poured in. This 
inflow supplemented the enormous speculative inflow gambling 
on an upward revaluation of the mark at some carly date. 


T is not surprising that the Bundesbank should adopt the policies 
I it has. They are the reflex actions of central bankers. Nor is 
anyone outside in a position to condemn the high priority given 
to maintaining price stability. But the resulting inflow of funds 
from abroad has itself greatly if not completely offset the liquidity 
squeeze that the restrictions were intended to produce. The upshot 
has been precious little disinflation at home but a great deal of 
discomfort abroad. 


What is more reprehensible—the Bundesbank would be the first 
to agree—is the failure of the Federal Government to employ 
fiscal measures of restraint. The ostensible excuse given is the need 
to think of the next election. Bur this is still almost twelve months 
away and there will have been no less than three budgets between 
the start of the current boom and that election. This refusal 
to use fiscal policy has exacerbated the external problem in twe 
ways. First, it has driven the Bundesbank into measures that 


THE PAYMENTS FIGURES 
1950 1955 1957 1958 1959 1960 


(annual 


(Millions of Marks) rate) 
CURRENT ACCOUNT 
Balance of trade... +1245 +4083 +4954 45361 +4564 
+1637 +3430 +4+2,.92%6 +1816 42,168 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT: 
Long-term capital.. 410 — 726 —1875 ~-3,759 1,568 
Short-term capital: 


19 (| 3 — 7377 —1.204 +2884 

ae is? —t.71t + 223 —t.170 — 660 

2 - 813 -—1647 -1649 ~2636 -—2,532 

Unidentified residual +169 — 654 — SOP +3604 


Change in official 
+512) +3188 -2,101 +48,606 


attract short-term capital and deter the outflow of long-term private 
capital ; secondly, it has made the German government constantly 
“ short of marks ” to dispense in overseas loans and aid. Now, at 
last, Bonn appears to have accepted its obligation to provide such 
funds, at least in principle. 

Once Germany rejected upvaluation of the mark, the export of 
capital on public account became the only means of straightening 
its international payments. Today, with a harder feel about the 
world economy, even German exports may be in no position to 
withstand the handicap of a higher exchange rate. But the Germans 
were probably mistaken in refusing ro revalue in 1957. Revaluation 





then would hav’ removed at one blow a whole range of problems. 
cach intimately related to the other. It would have reduced 
export, receipts and thereby removed the prime source of the infla- 
tionary ‘pressure that has emerged as the economy has reached 
full employment. It would have cheapened imports and thereby 
diverted some expenditure away from home-produced goods. 
reducing inflationary pressures still further. The internal casing 
would have removed the need for the Bundesbank’s restrictive 
policies, and permitted lower interest rates relative to other 
monetary centres. 

By revaluing the pound sterling in 1925 the United Kingdom 


saddled itself with deflation. By refusing to revalue the mark in 
\ 
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1957. western Germany saddled itself with a genuine threat of 
inflation. The authorities were forced to impose irksome restric- 
tions. Other countries were forced, at least to some extent, to 
adapt their monetary policies fess to'their own domestic needs and 
more to forestalling an outflow of both income-seeking and specu- 
lative funds. And perhaps most disturbing in the long run, the 
enormous outflows of funds from the United States which could 
have contributed so greatly to increasing the liquidity of the whole 
world’s payments system, have gone not where they are needed 
most, but largely to swell the reserves of the Bundesbank. where 
they are needed Jeast. This must tell heavily against any praise 
for the success of recent German monetary silly. 


’ Switzerland’s Way 


BY A ZURICH CORRESPONDENT 


Switzerland, like Germany, has been faced with the 
concurrence of a large current surplus and an 
over-buoyant home e¢onomy ; but its prescription 
has been very different 


HILE several countries have in the recent past faced a 
monetary “dilemma” between following either domestic 
or external requirements, Switzerland, has demonstrated that 
even with a large external surplus and overfull employment it 1s 
still possible to serve both external and internal purposes by a 
monetary policy consistent with the old rules of the gold mechanism 
The facts are briefly as follows. The Swiss balance of current 
payments has shown a considerable surplus—of nearly 1,000 million 
Swiss francs in 1958 and 760 million francs in 1959. At the same 
time the Swiss economy, starting from an already high level of 
activity, began a cyclical upturn. The situation was to that 
extent not very different from that in Germany. The Swiss method 
of combating the inflationary danger, however,\ was very 
different. The German monetary authorities tried to mitigate the 
boom by a policy of high interest rates and a freezing of bank 
reserves—thus conflicting with the external requirements. By 
contrast, the Swiss monetary authorities have since February, 1959 
when they lowered the Bank rate from 2} to 2 per cent) abstained 
from any kind of direct restrictive action, in order to give effect 
to the existing international differences in interest rates and to 
foster the outflow of capital. The argument of the Swiss National 
Bank in favour of this policy is elementary. As the \pflationary 
danger stems primarily from the surplus im, the balance of current 
payments, so the official reasoning runs, the best way to remove 
this danger is to offset this current surplus by large exports of 
capital ; and this can best be done by keeping interest rates rela- 
tively low. In order to avoid pulling back Swiss funds from abroad, 
the authorities also abstained from introducing minimum reserve 
requirements for the banks. 
This policy was as successful externally as it was internally. A 
big. ee outflow occurred in 1959, totalling Sw frs 1,700 million 
iderably more in fact than the current surplus. And a similar 
movement took place in the first half of this year. The net deficit 
in the balance of payments resulting from tise large capital 
exports was reflected in a decline of the official monctary reserves 
from 9,157 million francs in January, 19§9 to 8,235 miilion francs 
at the end of June, 1960. The policy followed was in line with 
the classical rules, and led to a more equal distribution of world 
monetary reserves. 
Still more significantly, this policy helped also to slow down 


political nature. 


Switzerland's domestic boom, by limiting the resources of the 
internal money market, yt a time of rising production and an over- 
buoyant labour market. Though the credits granted remained at 
a high devel, it 1s beyond any doubt that the upward movement 
would have been much more pronounced without the competing 
pull of credits granted abroad. The governor of the Swiss central 
bank, Mr W. Schwegler, stated that the restrictive consequences 
domestigally of the policy of fostering capital exports had been far 
greater than any possible effects through open market policy, 
minimum reserves or high interest rates 


I is Interesting to compare the Swiss approach with the German 


approach, where the contrary policy of, high interest rates and 
restrictive credits has had undesirable external consequences. It 
must be admitted that Switzerland enjoyed an unusually good 
starting point for the course of action it chose, with its very low 
interest rates, the great liquidity of its money market and the 
large short-term funds of the Swiss commercial banks invested 
abroad, sensitive to interest arbitrage. Nevertheless the Swiss 
experience must raise the question whether Germany really was 


forced into a policy that has taken such a toll internationally 


' The success of the Swiss policy, it is true. has been questioned 
as a result of the large capital inflow since the beginning of July 
this year. This inflow has in turn increased the internal credit 
potential and created a net surplus in the balance of payments 
The monetary reserves of the Swiss National Bank shot up by 
about 1,500 millian francs (around {£120 million) in the four 
months to the beginning of November—and at 9.500 million francs 
stand at a new peak. In addition, the short-term assets of banks, 
industry and commerce with the central bank. which had previously 
been decreased by over 300 million francs at the beginning of last 
year to 1,600-1,700 million in spring of this year, have risen to 
nearly 2,500 million francs; they would have risen by another 
350-400 million ‘francs but for the issue by the Swiss government. 
in conjunction with the central bank, of short-term government 
bonds to sterilise some of the increased credit potenual. 


Though \ his reflux of funds was a clear setback in the external 
and internal achievements of the policy of checking the boom 
through capital exports encouraged by low interest rates, it would 
be\wrong to take it as a failure of that policy. For the causes of 
this sudden reversal of the flow of funds were of a specific, largely 
Whenever there has been a major political or 
monetary crisis on the international scene in the last decades. 
Switzerland has always experienced or faced the prospect of large 
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inflows of capital. This happened during the Suez crisis as well 
as during the recent Congo and Cuba crises, when the Swiss 
National Bank was faced within a month by a capital invasion in 
the order of 1,000 million francs, or about £16 per head of its 
population. The inflow was aggravated at the same time by the 
fact that short-term funds of Swiss residents, due to decreasing 
interest rates and higher forward selling costs, could no longer 
find profitable investment opportunities in New York ; and the 
insecure business outlook in the United States caused many Swiss 
and foreign investors to sell American securities and to switch 
to the booming stock exchanges of Switzerland. 

In contrast with this first inflow in July, the second wave, which 
increased the official gold and foreign exchange reserves by another 
500 million francs in the last half of October, was ca not so 
much by foreign funds flowing in as by repatriation of funds by 
Swiss banks, companies and private individuals. These were 
prompted primarily by their fear of increased currency risks from 
the dollar in connection with the gold rush and also perhaps by 
liquidity considerations in view of the forthcoming end of the year. 
Since November 7th, however, the dollar sales to the central bank 
have ceased, and in the following week the Swiss National Bank 
showed a reduction in its dollar holdings of 100 million francs. 

The recent events demonstrate the great potential. influence 
which the international flow of short-term movements of capital 
can have on the Swiss economy and on Swiss economic policy. 
Even the best meant policy of fostering capital exports and of 
reducing domestic credit capacity can, as the latest developments 
show, be hampered and counteracted by such inflows of capital. 
The Swiss economy is unusually small in relation to the flow of 
international funds that pass through it. Swiss banks, to carn 
. higher interest, hold large short-term funds abroad (they have been 

estimated at 4,500 million francs for the end of 1957 by Dr F. E. 
Aschinger) and the Swiss as a whole own large assets abroad, which 
they are tempted to repatriate in part as soon as a foreign political 
or monetary crisis blows up. At the same time, short-term 
foreign funds of approximately 4,000 million francs are estimated 
to be kept in Swiss banks, which could be withdrawn at any 
moment. But in moments of international crisis, Switzerland still 


exerts a great attraction—partly justified and. partly not entirely 
justified—on foreign short-term capital. . 

As the sudden international movements of these funds on a great 
scale can have detrimental effects on the small body of the Swiss 
economy, the Swiss monetary authorities have in the past always 
attempted to prevent them or at least to avoid and diminish their 
inflyence on the economic circuit of the country. Their means of 
action to prevent the funds of Swiss origin held abroad being 
repatriated are very limited. They consist mainly of two natural 
brakes: the absence of short-term investment opportunities in 
Switzerland and the normally lower level of interest rates in 
Switzerland than in other markets. These factors usually keep 
large short-term Swiss funds away from the internal market. Large 
repatriations may be made temporarily over the end of the year 
for window dressing of balance sheets: no less than 900 million 
francs was transferred in this way in 1959. But the Swiss National 
Bank then cushioned the effect of these movements by large swap 
transactions in dollars, thus counteracting the enormous dollar offers 
and the subsequent big demands by the commercial banks. 

The freedom of action of the monetary authorities to check the 
inflow of foreign-owned funds is naturally greater. In order to stop 
the large inflow of foreign hot money and to drive it out again, 
if possible, the Swiss National Bank has in the past at various 
occasions—in 1937, 1950, 1955 and 1960—taken recourse to the 
system of “ gentlemen’s agreements ” with the private banks. The 
present agreement, which entered into force on August 18th of this 
year following the capital invasion in the wake of the Congo crisis, 
provides not only for a ban on interest payments on foreign deposits, 
but for the levying of commission charges on them. Though these 
instruments have not been immediately effective in driving these 
funds out again, because of the political causes of their inflow, they 
have nevertheless repeatedly brought foreign capital invasions to an 
end and have provided breathing space until capital exports could 
be resumed. Through this policy the Swiss monetary authorities 
make it clear that, while in normal times Switzerland acts to a 
large extent as banker to individuals and firms of all nations, the 
small size of the country does not allow the Swiss franc to become 
an international reserve currency. 


Experiment in Canada 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


Flexibility in its exchange rate has saved Canada 
from immediate worries arising from its 
external balance ; to one school of Canadian 
opinion today, that is no commendation 


ANADA removed the peg of a fixed exchange rate in October, 

1950, because the complex but clearly transitional inter- 
national trading problems of the late 1940s made it difficult to 
settle upon a rate in which one could have any long-term confidence. 
In the great boom of the early fifties which followed, the floating 
exchange rate was found to have continued positive advantages— 
advantages which the critics today are saying were superficial, 
encouraging Canada to “ > beyond its means” and delaying 
the necessary adjustment. 

The driving force behind the extremely rapid rate of economic 
development attempted in this decade was the exploitation of the 
vast natural resources of the country. In a world that expected to 
find it increasingly difficult to maintain an adequate supply of 
most commodities at stable prices, the return on investment in 


developing the potential of a country so politically and socially 
stable as Canada appeared extremely attractive. It was especially 
attractive to private American capital, which began to provide an 
increasing flow of the risk capital to develop oil and iron ore, 
base metals, asbestos, natural gas and aluminium. The huge 
investment boom which ensued was more widely based. Moncey 
flowed into secondary industry and the industrial infra-structure, 
encouraged by the rapid rate of growth already occurring and the 
roseate future envisaged. Here, too, much of the risk capital - 
flowed in from abroad, particularly from the United States, or 
came from the retention of earnings in Canada by previously estab- 
lished foreign-owned enterprises. 

Initially, at any’ rate, the benefits to Canada from enjoying 
so high a rate of economic growth seemed an overwhelming argu- 
ment for gearing economic policies to it. A floating exchange 
appeared to offer definite advantages in this context. It simplified 
the conduct of monetary policy, effectively insulating both the 
domestic monetary supply and the central gold reserves from the 
impact of the very large fluctuations in the current and long-term 
capital items of the balance of payments. Moreover, the high 





rate of growth was likely to involve inflation, and in the peculiar 
circumstances of Canada at this time a floating exchange |pro- 
vided a useful/cushion in this context too. The Canadian dollar 
tended to appreciate at times when foreign capital was most 


readily available: such periods would be those in which invest-— 


ment was increasing and the inflationary pressures were greatest. 
The offsetting effects of cheapening the supply of US imports 
were most welcome—Mr James Coyne, Governor of the Bank 
of Canada, noted in his 1956 report how the appreciation of the 
Canadian dollar had mitigated the effect upon Canada of rising 
US domestic prices at a time when the investment programme 
commitred Canada to heavy purchases from that country. In 
addition, the appropriate level for a fixed exchange rate continued 


TABLE | 
FINANCING CANADA'S CURRENT DEFICIT 
| 1955 “eo 1957 1988 1959 
Current Account 


Visible trade... 2 728 594 380 
interext and dividends (ret) 323 3st Cl «C4 - 473 


Ouner - 164 4% 
~ 698 
Capital Account 
Direct Invemmeot (net) +343 + 4 ; +170 4145 


Other long-term +18 + 7% + 640 +213 114 
Short-term (includes bai - 


ancing item) .. +293 4+ 124 + 9 - ae. + 3 79 4130 
Changes in official goid and ° 
exchange holdings (increase { 


shown minus) + «4 330 + «105 109 «4 + 6 + 2 
4698 +1366 41,455 41,13) 41,429 4315 4471 


to be as uncertain as ever. The large current account deficits 
associated with the rapid rate of development were being financed 
very largely by a matching long-term capital inflow ; but since 
so much of the investment was increasing the production potential 
of export trades, or of industries competing with imports, ther¢ 


appeared to be the prospect of a long-term strengthening of the 
cérrent account. 


ROM its fixed parity, before October, 1950. of 91 US cents. 


the Canadian: dollar appreciated steadily, reaching parity 
with the US dollar in 1952. Since then it has fluctuated within 
a range from parity with the US dollar to a premium of about 


6 cents. ‘This relatively narrow range of fluctuation has-been 
sufficient to bring into play the large movements of ‘short-term 
capital needed to match the very considerable fluctuations in 
current payments and long-term capital, leaving the reserves 
almost unchanged. The figures are shown in the first table 
Despite the marked upward tendency in the Canadian current 
account deficits from 19§6 onwards, the exchange premium enjoyed 
by the Canadian dollar has on average been /higher than in the 
first years of flexibility ; in.19§9 the premium averaged more than 
4 per cent, the highest yearly average since the Canadian dollar 
was set free. 

Nowadays Canadians are becoming increasingly disillusioned 
with the outcome of the developments of the 1950s. Fundamentally 
the causes of the disappointment rest with the deteriorating 
prospects for economies based largely on primary production. The 
great broadening of the supply-base for most of the commodities 
, Canada produces, even more than some reassessment of the likely 
rate of growth in demand, underlies the changed economic atmo- 
‘| sphere of the Canadian economy. The implications of the pattern 
of Canada’s development, and the policies pursued to facilitate it 
during the 19§0s, are now receiving more critical attention. 

Perhaps the most contentious issue is the alienation of owner- 
ship of Canada’s productive power. Canada’s developed natural 
resources are to a considerable extent foreign owned, and its 
manufacturing sector has been characterised recently by the out- 
spoken Mr Coyne as a “branch plant economy.” There is a 
swelling chorus of prophets foretelling the end of the Canadian 
nation unless positive steps are taken to reverse the trends which 
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were intensified during the 1950s. Speaking in October to the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, Mr Coyne said: 

We are now at'one more of the critical crossroads in our history, 
perhaps the most critical of all, when economic developments and 
the pre-occupation with economic doctrines of an earlier day are 
pushing us down the road that leads to loss of any effective power 
to be masters in our own household and ultimate absorption in 


and by another. 

Whether or not informed Canadians are worried by this aspect 
of Canada’s present situation, all are likely to be anxious about 
the state of secondary industry in a more practical sense. Manu- 
facturing production in Canada has‘ been fluctuating about 
same level since 1956. Its competitive | position relative to that 
of the manufacturing industries of the United States, Japan, 
Britain and other European countries has been deteriorating. 
Canada’s imports of finished manufactured goods per head are 
about five times as large as those of the United Kingdom and West 
Germany and over seven times those of the United States. A 
soundly based and\expanding manufacturing sector offers the only 
possibility of providing adequate employment for its rapidly grow- 
ing population. Yet the summer of 1960 saw § per cent of its labour 
force unemployed, and it looks at present as if the seasonal peak 
of unemployment in February and March will go well above 10 per 
cent for the first time since the war. 

This situation seems akin to what might result from having 
a fixed but overvalued exchange rate. But how can the exchange 
rate be free yet overvalued ? The resolution of this paradox rests 
upon the fact that whilst a floating rate insulates domestic monetary 
policy from the impact of the changing structure of the balance 
of payments, the rate is itself affected by changes in monetary 
policy. In the period following the sharp break in bond prices 
in North America during the second half of 1958 the level of 
Canadian long-term interest rates rose sharply, widening the gap 
between rates at which Canadians could borrow in Canada and 
those available to them if they went to the New York market. 
Not only was the advantage of boggowing in New York ‘increased, 
but the absolute level of interest tates ruling in Canada reached 
a point which seemed particularly high in relation to previous 
levels, and Canadian long-term borrowers became wary of saddling 
themselves with long-term debt at such cos}. This deterrent to 
borrowing on the Canadian market has persisted to some degree 
ever since, and the buoyancy thus imparted to the long-term capital 
inflow has been a major influence supporting the Canadian exchange 
rate. 

A curious position has thus arisen. Mr Coyne is given to 
lecturing Canadians on the dangers of heavy borrowing at an 
exchange rate which cannot be relied upon to remain so high 
in relation to the US dollar. Yet his monetary policies over the 


TABLE Il 
INTEREST RATES AND THE EXCHANGE PREMIUM 
1959 1960 
ist ate 2nd at | ist @er 2nd ar? 
Difference between Canadian and US 3 month E ‘ 
Treasury Bil! Races +092 +1 84 +0 Si 0 03 
Difference becween yreid on Canadian and US 
long-term Government bonds” +0 91 +0 91 +1 35 -tte 
Premium on Canadian $ pver US § (cents) 295 3 83 48) 2 %6 
* Plus indicates the margin in terms of percentage points in favour of Cer ada 


past few years have contributed to the maintenance of a sub- 
stantial incentive to Canadian borrowers to go to the New York 
market for funds, which they are quite free to do. This problem 
is exceptional to the extent that the practical links between the 
United States and Canadian capital markets are closer than nor- 
mally exist between two independent countries. Whilst the 
Canadian authorities have expressed their dislike of the strength 
of the Canadian currency which results from this, it would appear 
that they dislike the alternative even more—policies designed to 
bring Canadian long-term interest rates down to a level much 
nearer those offered in New York. The result is similar to having 
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a fixed but overvalued exchange rate. So far this has been accom- 
panied not so’much by deflation, which is the traditiona! concom:- 
tant in such cases, as by extensiye foreign borrowing. 

The Canadian monetary authorities would probab'» den t 
the high long-term interest differential between the United State 
and Canada is a deliberate feature of their policy. The tact 
that there has been a steady fall in the ratio of the money supp 
to national product since the beginning of 1959. Mr Coyne has 


TABLE Ill 


CANADIAN GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION, MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 
AND POPULATION 


GNP Industrial Manu‘acturing Pop 

(constant prices) production production mid-ye 
1950 100 100 100 00 
1956 136 145 137 ? 
1957 , 136 145 135 j 
1956 | 137 143 130 24 
1959 142 SS 140 2? 
1960 2nd qu... 139 156 140 30 
recently attacked any suggestion that a significant increase in the 
money supply in Canada might be valuable. This he describes <s 
\“ the blunderbuss methods of overall large-scale monetary expan- 
sion.” He is also against deficit finance. But the probability is that 
\unless conditions improve the Government will once more be 
forced into deficit financing on a large scale ; and anticipation of 
this must be one of the factors which in recent weeks have pro- 
duced a renewed rise in Canadian long-term interest rates. Mr 
Coyne is advocating a major shift in Canadian economic policy, the 


CAE CONVERTIBILITY 


details of which are not altogether clear, but the main point of 
which 1s that much more emphasis should be placed upon the 
utilisation of existing Canadian manufacturing capacity and further 
development in this direcuon rather than in the volatile primary 
products. Primarily, he advocates an attempt at large-scale replace- 
ment of imports. The implications of this line of policy for future 
movements of the exchange rate are uncertain 

There is, however, a growing tendency to question specifically 
the retent:on of the floating exchange. Professor Clarence Barber 
of Manitoba has recently advocated a fixed exchange rate of US 
97 cents to $1 Canadian, and an effort to reduce the differential 
in long-term interest rates betwetn Canada and the United States. 
Depreciation of the external value of the currency would put 
immediate pressure on Canadian prices, but in industry's present 
circumstances it seems unlikely to give rise to any continuing 
inflationary pressure. 

Meanwhile the Canadian government itself has been in the 
throes of a major reappraisal of economic policy, the results of 
which are expected to become apparent shortly. One thing seems 
certain. Whatever form it takes, Canada is now likely to embark 
upon one of its recurring periods of economic nationalism ; an 
outcome which has been the traditional sequel to the dream of 
permanent and growing prosperity based on the development of 
a relatively narrow range of staple export commodities. It would 
not be surprising if Canada found a fixed, and lower, value for 
its dollar to be the appropriate arrangement in the new direction 
economic policy seems about to take. 


Australia’s External Check 


BY A SYDNEY CORRESPONDENT 


Australia has tried to ignore external influences 
in its policy making. The consequences are 
becoming much clearer this year. 


HE rate of decline in Australia’s overseas reserves this year has 
ened proportions greater than any previous decline since the 
end of the war. In four months to the end of October, the Reserve 
Bank's holding of gold and balances abroad fell by £A87 million, 
when the more regular seasonal movement should have been 
upward. For the third time in a decade, the Australian balance of 
payments has become a major headache in the course of economic 
policy. 

It is nothing new for the Australian economy to be at the mercy 
of its external position, though since the war its crises have not been 
so predominantly of external origin as they were before it. Experi- 
ence of recent years suggests that Australia still rides forward on 
the sheep's back, to a greater extent than Australians expected after 
their progress in industrialisation. While wool prices have sagged 
in recent years, the load they have helped to support has grown 
heavier. Changes in world markets and above all the weakening 
of the terms of trade of primary producing countries have given 
no grounds for complacency ; yet demand for imports to support 
policies of growth and expansion and to underline the higher 
standards’ of living grows inexorably, and it! is this that gives the 
balance of payments its precarious appearance. 

In the external sense, therefore, Australia has been living it up 
—and not only in the external sense, for the evidence of inflationary 
trends, rising wages, demands for still higher rates of pay for 
shorter hours, speculative land development, shortages of skilled 
labour and basic materials point to greater expectations than the 
current rate of saving would warrant. This course has been under- 
written by a high rate of net overseas investment. But the shadow 


of nemesis has appeared in the slackness in export prices’ generally 
When exports are rising and expected to rise further, the longer- 
term problems of a high degree of reliance on overseas investment 
appear manageable. But the current difficulties in raising export 
receipts in spite of the almost frantic crusading efforts of the 
Department of Trade have recently brought a more critical attitude 
towards the true productive value of many of the purposes to which 
capital from abroad has been applied. 

The decisive event of the year was the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment’s action in February, in removing restrictions on go per cent 
of Australian imports and giving notice of further scaling down of . 
licensing. This step was announced as part of the Government's 
four-point drive against inflation, and its immediate aim was to sub- 
ject Australian costs to a dose of competitive pressure from imports. 
The move was not altogether unexpected. During 1959, when 
export receipts were increasing as a result of higher wool prices, 
the import ceiling was raised until 50 per cent of imports had been 
freed. 

Together with the successive moves to open the economy to a 
greater volume of imports, various steps were also taken which 
have virtually removed licensing discrimination against imports 
from the dollar area. The consequence of this rapid advance in 
liberalising trade has been a considerable bulge in the flow of 
imports, which it was hoped would be temporary. From a total 
of £A268 million in four months ended October 1959, imports rose 
progressively until they attained a figure of {A380 million in the 
similar period this year, and the rate shows no sign yet of 
diminishing. 

For as long as it could, the Government showed a stiff upper lip 
at the run-down of international reserves in this first year of unres- 
tricted trade. The hump in imports seems to have persisted longer 
than expected. While undoubtedly inrporters have rushed to take 





’ 


of their freedom in the' circumstances of high domestic 
in Australia, imports for the most part appear to be linked 
capital expenditure boom and do not seem to have 


force life offices, superannuation and provident funds to hold a \ 
minimum of 30 per cent of their investments in public authority 


securities. The Government commendably resisted the temptation 


From the point of view of Australian manufacturers, the removal 
of import restrictions was double-edged. It removed the incidental 
protection which many industries had enjoyed in addition to the 
tariff. It also hit them at a time when their wage costs were lifted 
sharply ‘by decisions of the Commonwealth Arbitration Commis- 
sion. On the other hand, access to imports and the removal of 
discrimination .provided them with the opportunity of buying their 
machinery or raw materials in the best market, thus giving them an 
opportunity to keep down their costs. In spite of many overt com- 
plaints, the removal of import restrictions has produced little 
reliable evi of a new threat to secondary industry, — it 
has increased competition in the Australian market. 

While imports are currently running at an annual rate of fAt, 100 
million, exports have fallen and are not expected to exceed {A900 
million in the present financial year. The immediate prospects for 
the principal commodities offer little grounds for optimism, and 
the drive to step up exports of manufactured goods, which are now 
making a useful contribution to export income, faces the obstacles 
of high demand at home and intense competition overseas. The 
target of increasing exports by £A250 million in a period of five 
years would seem unduly optimistic at a time when the pace of 
economic activity overseas may be hesitant. 

On the basis of present assessments Australia may incur a deficit 
of over £A400 million in 1960-61 on the current account of the 
balance of payments. Even an optimistic estimate of capital inflow 
would not offset more than half of that figure. The outcome of 
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a fall in international reserves to less than {A300 million would| 
not only exert a s deflationary force in the domestic economy, 
but would leave it more exposed than at any time since the war. 
Admittedly, Australia has additional secondary reserves at its dis- 
posal in the form of drawing rights with the International Monetary 
Fund, with a quota of $400 million ({A180 million), but this 
hardly helps the long-term problem of making ends mect. 

Australia is thus confronted with a serious dilemma. It is enter- 
ing a period when the work force is due to expand considerably 
and will be seeking employment. Politically, therefore, the govern- 
ment cannot afford to deflate too far without changing its develop- 
ment objectives, nor can it do anything which is likely to frighten 
off overseas capital. 

Capital from abroad has received good treatment in Australia. 
While capital movements and transfers of profits are formally sub- 
ject to exchange control and no specific guarantees are given, the 
control is diminishing and practical experience has suggested that 
little or no difficulty has occurred. On the other hand, a more 
critical and discriminating attitude is being taken by Australians 
today towards both the application of overseas capital and future 
problems of servicing it. 

These issues apart, the fact remains that Australia’s external 
position has been safeguarded in recent years by inflow of capital 
and by artificial brakes on imports. The one may manifest increas- 
ing difficulties, the other is insupportable for an economy which is 
consciously intent on expansion. On the other hand, the obvious 
alternative solution of, increasing exports at a sufficient rate lies 
largely outside Australian control. Considerable energy and 
ingenuity has been put into the export drive, but world conditions 
and high Australian costs will make progress arduous and slow, and 
Australians are still sceptical of possible advantages to them, at 
least in the near future, of European trade arrangements. 

In these circumstances the external situation must impose a 
brake on the pace of domestic growth if any degree of stability is 
to be preserved. The Government’s anti-inflationary medicine has 
shown little direct result as yet on the basic problem of costs, yet 
the sharp deterioration in the balance of payments and its con- 
sequent tightening of domestic cr¢dit may become effective the 
hard way. But in all discussion, the subject of the exchange rate 
sull remains strangely taboo. Such references to the subject das 
appear publicly are largely puckish in character and tend to be 


discouraged or frozen into silence. 


Convertibility and the Franc 


BY A PARIS CORRI SPONDENT 


After the instability of the postwar years France now 
sees some advantages in the discipline of fixed-rate 
convertibility 


N the early postwar years insufficient attention was given in 

French affairs to the monetary regulations laid down in the 
"Bretton Woods Agreement. This was caused not mainly by 
economic considerations but by political and social influences. The 
practical result was the adherence of France to a regime of incon- 
vertibility. 

In 1952-55, admittedly, an effort was T to return to con- 
vertibility without modifying the exchange rate of the franc. But 
to accomplish this France would have had to carry out a deflationary 

icy which no one really thought was within the realm of possi- 


policy 
~~bility. In spite of this, and for essentially political reasons, France 


. contracted with the five other countries obligations to open its trade 


and payments to a common market which it was\in no position to 


\ 


fulfil. Thenceforward, it was fairly generally admitted that some 
adjustment of the exchange rate was required before the- Rome 
agreement could become effectively operative. 

After November 1, 1954, the unforesetn political disturbances | 
in Algeria led not only to heavier burdens on the budget but above 
all to a diminution of the available labour force, and these were 
aggravated further by two very poor harvests (at that period the 
contribution of French agriculture to national output was in the 
region of 14 per cent) and by the “ Suez” oil crisis. 

There was general agreement on the need for France to respect 
the Rome agreement and bring itself into line with the Western 
community, whose aid to France had been generous. Among lead- 
ing circles there was indeed a feeling of guilt towards the Western 
group. France was not respecting its agreements and it was a 
debtor. Thus a combination of exigence and self-reproach led to 
an effort to set things right. This began in late 19§7 and continued 
until late 1958, its objective remaining unchanged by ‘political 
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Its London Branch will be pleased to place compicte 
banking services at the disposal of those interested and to 
provide guidance on trading conditions in these fast 
developing markets. Enquiries and applications for all 
types of banking facilities will be welcomed. 


LONDON BRANCH: 13 & 14 KING STREET, E.C.2 
one. Monarch 7437 Telegrams: RAFIDBANKO 


out Iraq and im Syria the Lebanon and Jordan 





NEW @ 
ZEALAND 


AND ITS BANKING SERVICES 


With nearly 100 years of Banking experience and over 
380 Branches and Agencies throughout the country, 
the Bank of New Zealand is able to offer practical 
guidance to those desirous of establishing business 
connections, or developing existing contacts, in the 
Dominion. The Trade and Information Section of the 
Overseas Department at Heall Office is freely at 
your disposal. 


BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


(Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand in 1861) 
LONDON MAIN OFFICE: 
1 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C.4 
A.R. Frethey, Manager A.E. Abel, Assistant Manager 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS OFFICE: 
54 REGENT ST., W.1 
HEAD OFFICE: WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 


CATER RYDER 
& COMPANY LIMITED 


DISCOUNT BROKERS 
AND BANKERS 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES EXCEED 
£6,000,000 


38 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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_ CANADA 
THE CARIBBEAN AREA 
AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Ask your banker about the services 
we provide through our own wide 
network of branches in these important 
trading arcas. 


‘London Offices : 
6 Lothbury, £.c.2 


2 Cockspur Street, s.w.t 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Aacorporated with limited biahility m Canada int hog 


Over 1,000 branches in Canada, the Caribbean 
area and South America 


asseTs ExcreD $4,000,000,000 


GUINNESS, MAHON & CO. 


MERCHANT BANKERS 
EstaBuisHep 1836 
53, CORNHILL, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 


GUINNESS & MAHON 
7, COLLEGE GREEN, 
DUBLIN 


‘GUINNESS’ MAHON 
REPRESENTATION CO. INCORPORATED 
115, BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N.Y., U.S.A. 


‘ 
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upheavals. Although the two-stage devaluation ( August, 1957 and 
December, 1958) enabled France to reconcile expansion at home 
with the pressures of the external balance in a manner unorthodox 
by Western postwar standards, the fact myst not be overlooked 
that private consumption rose by only|1 per cent between 1957 
and 1959 while the national product incteased by 5 per cent. And, 
at the price of currency instability, France did achieve a rapid 
growth of output in the fifties—around 10 per cent a year in 
industrial production. 

Overnight the franc became a fixed-rate convertible currency, 
and former difficulties both in the balance of payments and the 
trade balance evaporated. Adoption of a competitive exchange 
rate allowed an upsurge in exports, which in turn stimulated the 
domestic economy, although a rise in prices at home following the 
devaluation supervened to cancel out the apparently es 

tent of the devaluation. 


AA ive 


FPRVAIS retrospect as essenual for an understanding of France's 

| present attitude to fixed-rate converubility. The pressure 
which this system brings to bear in the direction of price stability 
is highly thought of in France—at least in some circles—since the 
domestic system of monetary control would be imadequate unless 
it relied on some relatively restricting control from outside. At 
the same ume, during recent years France has reaped too many 
benefits from Western financial “ solidarity” for its leaders to be 
indifferent towards the maintenance of this solidarity. 

Thus, once France had changed its status of debtor to that of 
creditor, it possessed a lively consciousness of the duties owed by 
both debtors and creditors to international financial stability. Since 
June, 1959, France has proceeded rapidly to repay its foreign debts, 
and has lowered its discount rate. By endeavouring not to expand 
its Own reserves excessively, France is helping to avoid exacerbating 
the difficulties of other countries. 

The creation of the common market does not seem likely to 


' : . 

bring about a profound enough change in trading and financial 
balances to have any appreciable effect on world payments. In 
fact, while trade within the common. market has been strongly 


TABLE | 
THE EXTERNAL INDICATORS 


1957 i988 1959 


Convertible curren 
Total 


Net IMF position 


TRADE (billions of new francs) 
Exports sia L 21-5! 27 71 8 93 


mports cif 23 56 25 11 8 00 7? 
Balance of trade t 205 »260 +093 40 54 +0 


stepped up, ‘there has been no change in the financial and trade 
balances among the Six, apart from the consequences of the franc 
devaluation. Movements of capital within the common market are 
not appreciably freer than they are between the common market 
and the countries outside it. This is clear from the transfers of 
capital to the common market from the United States or through 
the medium of Switzerland. Of course, the strengthening of com: 
petition among the Six may bring about important improvements 
in productivity, and these improvements may consequently be 
translated into lower prices. Thus, the competitiveness of the Six 
would be improved, in relation to the rest of the world, and this 
might strengthen the monetary position of the community, which 
is already very strong. The external tariff, however, will have 


CAPE CONVERTIBILITY 


a contrary influence; and the joint aid given by the Six to the 
under-developed countries is expected to increase. 

Ihe only international monetary problem which is a cause for 
niety at present is that of the dollar. As a result of American 
liberality various Western currencies have gradually been able to 
idopt the system of fixed-rate converubility without the clash 
between domestic and external pressures becoming insuperable. 
But this process may now be drawing to an end. As long as the 
stock of dollars in the world has gone on increasing in circulation, 
the difficulties which other currencies may have to face have seemed 

‘erable. But it is scarcely conceivable that the supply of dollars 
wned outside the United States should go on increasing over an 
indefinite period while the gold reserves of the United States shoyld 


mtimue to decrease. 


4 


» difficulty is presented by the convertibility of the franc in 
N particular. Nor is any difficulty expected in the future, 
inforeseen political happenings excepted... Thus the aboliuon of 
vet More quotas on July 1st was announced in a spirit of complete 
confidence. The current balance of payments is stable, and it 
hould remain so. The progressive rise in\ French agricultural 
vutput will bring about a cutting down of imports of this type to 
i relatively stable level. Likewise arrivals of oil-products from the 
Sahara will décrease imports of fuel which have to be paid for in 
foreign currency. There seems to be no risk of an outflow of specu- 

TABLE Ii 

THE DOMESTIC ECONOMY 

(1953 = 100) 

1957 1958 = 1959 

106 124 

1374S 

145 150 174 
106 =: 107 105 


295 245 357 _ 434 


Pan enes 
Call money rate tae 535 649 407 406 421 4 05" 
Government Bond Yield ...... 57 5-68 5 27 5-19 5 13 5-#5* 


* August figures 


lative capital from France, so long, at least as the trade balance in 
ts favour justifies confidence in the franc. Like Britain, France 
has taken the opportunity to advance its repayments to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. And in the past two years or so, some 
of the funds tucked away in Switzerland and elsewhere in the 
years of instability have been flowing back. 

Unexpected political developments, of course might still cause 
precautionary movements of capital or again bring about inflationary 
practices. These are always in the realm of possibility. But the 
burden of the system of convertibility lies precisely in its imposition 
of financial prudence on public authorities. It may be wondered 
whether there is not too much rigidity in the rate of exchange. 
which can scarcely be said to render the system flexible. The out- 
lets provided by the gold markets and security markets confer on 
the French rate of exchange, in certain markets, a flexibility which 
might be extended 

France is tied to a system of fixed-rate convertibility. Proof 
yt this lies in the efforts it has made to put this system into opera- 
tion. To many people, the very restrictions of such a system 
seem to offer advantages which outweigh its difficulties. But one 
inhibiting element in the system arises from the strain on the 
currencies used for international settlement and as international 
reserves—first sterling and now the dollar. An international con- 
ference may be necessary to solve the’ problem of settling inter- 
national payments and to take steps to prevent a dollar crisis. Such 
a crisis might rock the foundations of the present system, which 
must be protected. 
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ESTABLISHED 1856 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


FOR EVERY KIND OF BANKING BUSINESS 


World-Wide Banking Services 


eve SUMITOMO BANK, 1. 


(incorporated in japan) 


HEAD OFFICE : OSAKA, JAPAN 
139 branches in key cities throughout Japan 


LONDON BRANCH 
Bucklersbury House, 3, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4, England 


Overseas Offices 
NEW YORK AGENCY KARACHI REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 


Affiliated Banks 
THE SUMITOMO BANK (CALIFORNIA) BANCO SUMITOMO BRASILEIRO S.A. 
Head Office: San Francisco \ 
Branches: Los Angeles | Sdo Paulo 
Sacramento 
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GILLETT BROTHERS 
DISCOUNT CO., 


LIMITED 
Established 1867 
* 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES 
£2,250,000 


Bills Discounted 


Money received at Call or on Deposit for , 
Fixed Periods 


* 


52, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
E.C.3 


Telephone: MANsion House 8406 


BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 
Incorporated by law in 1927 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 
NOTE ISSUE 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID Rials'  2,000,000,000 
RESERVES (Banking Dept.) Rials 830,000,000 
DEPOSITS (Banking Dept.) Rials  38,701,131,337 
Governor and Chairman of Executive board : 
EBRAHIM KASHANI 
HEAD OFFICE : TEHRAN, IRAN 
Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout fran 
New York Representative 
One Wall Street, New York 
CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 
The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers complete 
banking service for Foreign Exchange Transactions, provides 
special facilities for Documentary Credits, etc., and with its 
numerous Branches in Iran, deals with every description of 
banking business. Especial services for all kinds of information 
regarding import, export and trade regulations in force in Iran. 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 
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18 
BAYERISCHE 
HYPOTHEKEN U. 
WECHSEL- 


Head Office: Munich 


9-15 Theatiner Street 


More than 270 Branches 


Capital and Reserves 
DM 250.475.0000 


All Banking Transactions 


————— ee” 
} 
| 


Leaders in 
International 
p)) Banking since 1880 


We are ready to serve you in 
every corner of the world... 


Overseas Offices in London and other 
33 Main Cities of the world. 


LONDON OFFICE 


Northgate House, 20/24 
Moorgate, London, E.C.2, England 


HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO, JAPAN 


BANK OF TOKYO 


953 


CPE CONVERTIBILITY 


4 


reasons why 
Japan should be on 
your trading map 


Reason No. |: 


Japan produces a vast range of quality 
products under a tremendous industrial 
boom sparked off by widespread technical 
innovation and improvement in pro- 
ductivity. 


Reason No. 2: 


The rate of Japan's economic growth has 
been and still is the highest in the world, 
even surpassing that of West Germany, and 
the introduction into Japan of much more 
foreign capital is required. 


Reason No. 3: 


Japan has adopted a policy of gradual 
liberalization of her foreign trade and 
new business opportunities arise daily in 
Japan. 


Reason No. 4: 


Japan has already freed foreign exchange 
to a significant degree. The establishment 
of the Non-Resident Free Yen Account 
System, under which Yen is freely con- 
vertible into the main foreign currencies, 
will especially facilitate overseas investment 
in Japan. 


Business transactions with Japan promote your 


business development. 


Inquiries are welcomed by : 


THE 


MITSUBISHI BANK, 
LTD. 


Head Office: 5, 2-chome, Marunouchi, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


London Branch: 7, Birchin Lane, London, E.C.3. 
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BANK 
BAZARGANI 
IRAN 


(Commercial Bank of Iran) 


Paid Up Capital ... ioe Ss agi ... Ris. 200,000,000 


Head Office 
MAIDAN SEPAH, TEHERAN 
Branches 


Oazan Today the Bank holds a unique 
BSAHARESTAN 
BAKHTAR 


position in the commercial life of 
KARAD) 
SEPAH Iran. Up to date reports on local 
TAJRISH s ; 
ABADAN markets, trading regulations, and 
OL 
ISFAHAN iti 
ancanamnerann general economic conditions are 
MeISHAltien | available to those imierested in 
developing trade with Iran.’ 
Representative Offices 


91 Moorgate, 
London, E.C.2. 
Monarch 8425/6. 


Anglo-Israel 
Bank Ltd. 


Bow Bellis House, 11 Bread Street, London, E.C.4. 


‘ Telephone: CITy 7712 Telex : 25492 


Current and deposit accounts 


Banking business of every description in Great Britain, 
Israel, and other countries 


Affiliated to 


Bank Leumi 
le-Israel B.M. 


Israel's largest and oldest Bank 
Over 100 Branches in Israel 
Head Office: Tel Aviv 
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Expert saan ne Serice 
in ign Trade 
THE O 
TOKAI BANK 
LTD: / tren 
175 Offices : Nagoya, Tokyo, Yokohama, Osaka, 
Kobe, Sapporo and other major cities 


throughout Japan 


London Representative Office : 

107, Old Broad St., London, E.C.2 
New York Representative Office : 

149 Broadway. New York 6, N.Y. 


CREDITO 
ITALIANO 


Head Office in Milan 


270 Branches in Italy 


London Representative—O. Petit 
"158, Fenchurch St., E.C.3 


Telephone: MIN 8851/2 


REPRESENTATIVES also in: 
Buenos Aires—Frankfurt aM—New York 


Paris—Sao Paulo— Zurich 
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ARAB BANK 


LIMITED 


Head Office: Amman, Jordan 
Capital & Reserves J.D. 10,000,000 
Total Assets J.D. 105,000,000 
Deposits J.D. 65,000,000 

1 J.D. GORDAN DINAR) = £1 


BRANCHES: 


A NETWORK OF 45 BRANCHES IN: 

ADEN - BAHRAIN - JORDAN « LEBANON ~- LIBYA 

PALESTINE QATAR REPUBLIC OF IRAQ | 
SAUDI ARABIA SUDAN TUNISIA 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
(Egyptian and Syrian Regions) 


BRANCHES TO BE ESTABLISHED SHORTLY IN MOROCCO 


We issue our own Travellers Cheques in £ and U.S. $ 


| Business 


The 
‘Industrial Bank 


PFE CONVERTIBILITY 


st 


* 

in 

e@ Industrial 
Finance 

e Experience 
in 
Management 
of 
Foreign 
Capital 


Foreign 
Exchange 


ESTABLISHED 
ia 


1902 


oko ovr line 


of Japan, Ltd. 


Head Office : ¢ 
Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


| New York Office: 


| 30, Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


PU 


on trade happenings 


®) THE FUJI BANK, LTD. 
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RHODESIAN SELECTION TRUST 
GROUP OF COMPANIES 


Companies in the Group are incorporated in either Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia or Bechuanaland 


tons, of which 216,576 
aggregate sales value of 
ions yielded a total 


reserves or allowing for taxation. 

The group’s production represents about 7 
per cent of the free world’s output of primary 
copper. The ing table shows how this 
production was made up: 


long tons 


0 REE ere : 103,153 
Roan Antelope ....... ied 92,341 
Chibuluma..... Janadawl 22,054 


ee 


These results were achieved principally as a 
result of continuous production for the whole 12 
months ynd a copper price which was 
satisfactory. 


' Unfortunately, these successful results were 
obtained against a background of rising political 
tension in southern Africa on which I have some 
comments at the end of this statement. 


ORE RESERVES 


The published ore reserves of the group at 
June 30, 1960, are as shown below: 


T 
short tons copper cobalt 


178,769,000 3-35 
Roan Antelope... nit 592) : 
Chibuluma 
Baluba (undeveloped)... 
Chambishi (undeveloped) 


THE COPPER MARKET 


The copper market was steady and even strong 
at times throughout the financial year under 
review. Various influences contributed to this, 
including a prolonged strike in the United States 
mines which occurred during the latter part of 
1959 and early in 1960, and anxiety over political 
events in Africa. In addition, the market was 
influenced from time to time by fears about stop- 
pages of work elsewhere, and by certain technical 
features which operated to maintain the price. 

Generally speaking, consumer demand in 
Europe was particularly strong while in America 
the reverse was the case. 

However, since the:resumption of work at, the 


United States mines there has been a steadily © 


growing disequilibrium between production and 
consumption of primary copper in the free 
world. - This has been less due to falling off in 


consumption than to steadily increasing produc- 
tion, including the bringing in of certain new 
mines. Since April this year this posjtion has 
become more apparent, and producer stocks haye 
risen to the are level since, August, 1958. 
During the past féur months cupper prices have 
tended to reflect this position of over-supply 
and, in |recognition of this underlying situation, 


certain mines, including the <nines in this group, 


recently announced cuts in production which, in 
our case, are at the rate of 10 per cent per 
annum. Shareholders who have read my 
reports in recent years will know that I regard 
this as the most realistic method of correcting 
a position of over-supply. 


It follows therefore that until further notice 
our operations will be on a curtailed basis. Such 
a situation is to be expected from time to time, 
and does not signify any basic change in the 
long-term outlook for copper. Our development 
plans continue unchanged. 


Customers for our copper now nuthber $7, 
covering 18 countries. | 


COPPER PRICES AND SUPPLIES 


The average price we received for all our 
copper during the year was £246 per long ton. 
During the financial year the price of copper on 
the London Metal Exchange fluctuated petween 
£279 10s per ton and £209 10s per ton.! While 
a tribute should be paid to the behaviour of the 
London Metal Exchange prices, in the sense 
that there were no violent daily fluctuations, it 
remains nevertheless the opinion of many(that a 
variation of this sort in a 12-months period is 
one which is harmful and unsettling to the 
industry. Producers are by no means com- 
placent about this state of affairs and are con- 
stantly considering jhow a greater degree of 


stability can be introduced into the copper, 


market. To this end the philosophy of cutting 
production and/or sales in the event of ovet- 
supply seems to be increasingly accepted in the 
industry. Other points which continue to 
receive the attention of producers include the 
question of a more enlightened policy of stock 
retention in the various markets of the world, 
combined with the possibility of selling at fixed 
prices which would not necessarily mean the 
elimination of the London Metal Exchange as a 
useful pricing medium in the market. 


If producers are more aware of the importance 
of these policies on the course of prices for their 
main product, it is also true that fabricators now 
appear to have a much greater understanding of 
some of the problems of raw material producers 
and, in particular, of the problems which can 
arise in certain ge x the world which are 
closely linked with Europe, in the everit of 
unduly great swings in prices. 


This increased appreciation on the part of the 
consuming industry of the importance of stability 
is one of the most encouraging features of recent 
years and part of the credit for this may be given 
to the deliberations of the International Wrought 
Non-Ferrous Metals Council at which producers 
and fabricators regularly meet to try to get a 
better understanding of each others’ problems. 


i 


ROAN ANTELOPE COPPER 
MINES LIMITED 
PRODUCTION AND COSTS 


Production of ore was 6.66 million tons which 
compares with the figure of 5.55 million tons 
for the previous year. The grade of ore milled 
was 1.85 per cent compared with 1.97 per cent 
in the previous year. 

Costs rose from £154 per dong)ton of copper 
produced in the previous year to! £159 per ton 
in the year under review. This was mainly due 
to an increase in the cost of bonus scheme pay- 
ments to employees, which are based on profits 
of the Copperbelt as a whole. 


In addition, a greater proportion of the mine's 
output was refined as electrolytic copper and a 
smaller proportion produced as fire refining 
grade copper. The production in terms of all 
grades of copper was 92,341 long tons, a record 
for ‘this mine. Production for the current year 
will be less than last year on account of the 
production cut. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


Sales for the year amounted to 91,051 long 
tons which were sold at average price of 
£245 per ton, an increase Ree per ton com- 
pared with the previous year. The profit margin 
per ton increased to £81 compared with £68 
during the previous year. 


On this basis the gross profits amounted to 
£7,331,000. To this has to be added the in- 
crease in the value of copper stocks amounting 
to £86,000. Interest earned, less interest paid, 
and miscellaneous minor ' items brought this 
profit to £8,052,000, which represents a 35 per 
cent increase on the corresponding figure for 
the previous year. 

In these profit figures there is included a 
provision for a dividend receivable from Ndola_ 
Copper Refineries Limited, to which reference, 
is made later. 


The tax liability on this profit amounts to 
£2,740,000. The appropriation for replacements 
was set by the board at £1.2 million as compared 
with £1.1 million for the previous year, This 
appropriation is approximately in line with the 
average amount which appears likely to be re- 
quited for this pur in the next few years. 


After making this appropriation the balance 
standing to the ctedit of the replacements 
reserve at June 30 is £2,534,000, which is 
sufficient to cover all sums authorised by the 
board for expenditure up to June 30, 1961. 


, The board has further set the\figure of £1.2 
million as a provisional amount to be used for 
this purpose in the current year’s quarterly 
reports to shareholders. 


The appropriation to general reserve has been 
agreed by the,board at £1,450,000, i.e. an: in- 
crease of £150,000 as compared with the pre- 
vious year. This year’s appropriation includes 
a final contribution towards capital cost of 
Ndola Copper Refineries Limited, a further con- 
tribution towards the sums which we are com- 
mitted to lend to the Federal Government in 
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respect of development finance, further pay- 
ments made towards the cost of prospecting 
through the exploration companies in which we 
are shareholders, and certain other miscellaneous 
items which have to be fiaanced out of current 
i profits. 


After taking into account the approprianons 
referred to above and sundry adjustments, in- 
cluding transfer to loan siock redemption 
reserve, the balance available for dividends was 


sufficient to recommend a final dividend of - 


104d. gross per share, less taxes, which, together 
with the interim dividend paid last July of 44d. 
gross per share, less taxes, makes d total for the 
year of Is. 3d. gross per share, less taxes, which 
is an increase of 50 per cent on the total for the 
previous year. 


NDOLA COPPER REFINERIES 
LIMITED 


A total of 61,231 long tons of copper was pro- 
duced for customers, of which 95 per cent was 
for account of Roan Antelope Copper Mines 
Limited. It is expected that during the current 
year the refinery will treat all the output from 
Roan Antelope and that the total through-put 
may exceed 80,000 tons, 


These operations resulted in a gross profit of 
£441,000 compared with £240,000 in the pre- 
vious year. Miscellaneous adjustments of income 
from interest raised this profit to £448,000. 


Allowable deductions for tax purposes exceed 
the trading profit so that there is no tax liability 
in respect of the year. i 


Depreciation has been set by the board at 
£99,000, and the transfer to general reserve at 
£175,000. A dividend at the rate of 5.8 per 
cent on the issued capital of the company, 
less Rhodesian taxes at 7s. 6d. in the £, has 
been recommended by the board and, if 
approved, will cost £163,000. 


rhis is the second dividend declared by this 
» company and two-thirds of it will accrue to 
Roan Antelope Copper Mines and the remaining 
one-third to the other main shareholder, British 
Insulated Callender’s Cables Limited. 


MUFULIRA COPPER MINES 
LIMITED 


\ PRODUCTION AND COSTS 


Production of ore for the year amounted to 
4.9 million tons compared with 4.1 million tons 
= the previous year. The average grade of 
ore sent to the \mill was the same as that of the 
previous year, namelye2.65 per cent total copper. 
This resulted in a record production of 103,153 
long tons of copper for the year, of which the 
greater proportion was electrolytic. During the 
current year it is expected that production of 
electrolytic copper will decrease and the pro- 
duction of fire refining grade copper will 
‘ increase. The overall production of the mine 
is expected to be less than that of last year on 
account of the production cut to which I have 
already referred. 


As far as costs of production are concerned, 
the average cost increased from £149 per ton 
in the previous year to £160 per ton. The main 
increases were in respect of mining, which has 
been charged with relatively large sums for 
development in connection with Mufulira West, 
and the bonus scheme for employees which, 
being based on profits, has increased as a result 
of the generally larger profits of the Copperbelt 
during the year. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
\ FINANCIAL RESULTS 


Sales for the year amounted to 103,040 long 
tons, which were sold at an average price of 
£249 per ton, an increase of about £21 per ton 
compared with the previous year 


The profit margin per ton of copper increased 
from {80 in the previous year to £89, and on 
this basis the gross profits amounted to 
£9,144,000. To this has to be added the increase 
im the value of copper stocks amounting to 
£386,000, Although our opening and closing 
stocks were approximately in balance the 
nrctrease in the stock value is due to the increase 
in the cost of production 

Interest earned, less interest paid, and accept- 
ance credit expenses brought the total profit to 
1.9.954,.000 compared with £7,574,000 in the 
previous Year. 

Tax liability on this company's profits is 
estimated to be £3.300,000 


The appropriation for replacements reserve has 
been fixed by the board at £1 million. This is 
less than the amount in the previous year, but 
18 more in line with the long-term average and 
is sufficient to bring the replacements reserve 
at June 30 to a figure, namely £1,881,000, 
adequate to cover all expenditure authorised by 
the board which is expected to be incurred up 
to the end of June, 1961 


For the current year the board has set a 
provisional figure for the purpose of quarterly 
reports to shareholders at the rate of £ 1,200,000. 
As I have already indicated, this figure is some- 
what in excess of the long-term average figure, 
but is necessary in view of the somewhat heavier 
than usual outgoings during 1961/1962. 


The appropriation to general reserve has 
been set at £1,600,000, an increase of £300,000 
on the previous year. This is necessary in order 
to syphon off the above-mentioned increase in 
stock value whi¢h is a theoretical profit, also to 
finance certain’ commitments in prospecting 
companies in the group, and to make a further 
instalment towards our obligations to the 
Federal Government in respect of development 
finance. Miscellaneous items relating to deben- 
ture issue expenses, loan stock redemption and 
capital expenditure make up the balance of the 
appropriation to general reserve 


An interim dividend of 2s. 7}d. gross per 
share, less taxes, was paid in July. The board 
now recommends a final dividend of 5s. 3d. 
per share, which, if accepted at the annual 
general mecting, will make a total dividend for 
the year of 7s. 104d. gross per share, less taxes, 
compared with the total dividend last year of 
Ss. 6d. gross per share. 


CHIBULUMA MINES LIMITED 
‘PRODUCTION AND COSTS 


The production of ore was the highest yet 
attained by the company, amounting to 575,000 
tons, running 4.65 per cent copper. This 
resulted in a production of 22,054 long tons of 
copper metal, mostly in the form of fire refining 
grade. 


The average costs for the year amounted to 
£149 per ton, an increase of about £5 on the 
preyious year. A reduction in mining costs and 
overhead charges was offset by higher milling 
costs, due partly to adjustments relating to the 
appottionment of costs between copper and 
cobalt. Royalty payments and employces’ cash 
bonus were higher and there were miscellaneous 
changes under other headings, as shown in the 
manager's summary of operations for the year. 


The cobalt refinery at Ndola experienced 
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certain operating difficulties, in spite of which 
the cobalt matte production for the year at 
9,778 short tons showed an increase on that of 
the previous year. The costs of production, 
including the cost of moving the matte overseas 
for refining and ail overseas refining and other 
costs and mineral royaltics, averaged Ils, 11d. 
per !b of cobalt delivered USA after crediting 
revenue from the sale of 850 long tons of copper 
recovered as a by-product, 


SALES 


Copper sales for the year amounted to 22,485 
long tons which realised an average price of 
£239 per ton compared with £217 per ton in 
the previous year. 


In regard to cobalt, production of this metal 
is utilised at present to meet part of the annual 
objigation we have to the United States Govern- 
ment in respect bf interest and loan capital 
repayments. We thus delivered 800 short tons 
of cobalt metal at an average price of £1,209 per 
ton with a total value of £967,000 


FINANCIAL RESULIES 


[he gross wading proht on copper amounted 
tO £4,081,0UU, casuy @ record p.votl for lls 
company 


Deductung loan interest and adding interest 
receivavic, the net prout came to £1,9/2,000, 
compared with £1,2>8,0UU tne previous year, 
be.ore taking into account cooalt profits. The 
later amounted to £12,000 compared with 
£3/7,0U0 in the previous year, due principally to 
the lower price recerved during the year. 


The total profit for the year was thus 
£1,984,000, which does not attract any charge 
for tax on account of the Federal tax laws apply- 
ing tO new Mmunes. . 

Under the terms of our agreement with the 
United States Government we are obligated to 
pay in each year metal to a value equivalent to 
75 per cem of the previous year’s net profits, 
after adding back interest payable. 

During the year our cobalt and copper 
deliveries amounted to a value of £1,131,000 and 
this was allocated, first, against accrued interest 
and, secondly, against redemption of loan capital. 
The loan from the United States Government 
at the end of June, 1960, was, therefore, reduced 
to the sum of £1,953,670. During the current 
year our repayment obligation will amount to 
£1,584,000. Part of this will be allocated against 
interest and the balance against loan principal. 
We expect that the loan will have been reduced 
by June 30, 1961, to between £400,000 and 
£500,000 outstanding, out of the original £5 
million advanced by the United States 
Government. ‘ 

The board has appropriated the sum of 
£250,000 for the replacements reserve. The 
board has also provisionally agreed on a figure 
of £200,000 for the current year for this purpose 
in the quarterly statements to shareholders. 

Of the balance of the profit for the year, 
£1,725,000 has been transferred to general 
reserve to cover the repayment of the loan 
capital already referred to and to provide for a 
reserve against expenditure of a capital nature. 


MINE DEVELOPMENT 


We are engaged at present in the so-called 
Chibuluma West development scheme. This 
development has another three years before com- 
pletion, and will then add about 4,000 long tons 
of copper per annum: to the Chibuluma 
production. 
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RHODESIAN SELECTION TRUST 


LIMITED 


The revenue for the year came almost entirely 
from dividends payable by Mufulira Copper 
Mines amounting to £2,498,000. Administration 
and sundry other expenses, less\jinterest received, 
reduced this figure to a net t of £2,398,000, 
on which there are no taxes payable. 


This company has certain commitments ip 
respect of expenditure on prospecting, and on 
further development work at Baluba and Cham- 
bishi orebodies. It is necessary to make 
provision out of profits for these commitments 
and, in addition, the company has recently made 
certain purchases of shares in the Mufulira, 
Chibuluma, Chambishi and Baluba companies, 
which will require financing from profits, though 
not wholly out of the profits of last year or 
this vear. To meet these commitments the 
board has reserved £325,000 which will be trans- 
ferred to the general reserve. 


In |July an interim dividend of 6d per share, 
less taxes, was paid and the board now recom- 
mends a final dividend of 1s gross per share, 
less taxes, which, if approved in general meéeet- 
ing. will cost £1,414,000. The total dividend for 
the year will, therefore, be 1s 6d gross per share, 
tompared with Is Id for the previous year. 


EXPLORATION COMPANIES 
NORTHERN RHODESIA 


Prospecting work in Northern Rhodesia con- 
tunued at a high rate during the year in the 
exclusive prospecting areas held by Kadola 
Mines Limited, Luapula Mines Limited, 
Mwinilunga Mines Limited and Chisangwa 
Mines: Limited. A great deal of information 
about geological structures and mineral occur- 
rences has been accumulated which is now 
resulting in more concentrated work in selected 
areas. As I reported last year, these prospect- 
ing rights have been extended for a further 
10 years by agreement with The British South 
Africa Company,.who are the owners of the 
mineral rights. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Rhodesian Selection Trust Exploration 
Limfted has continued extensive prospecting 
work in Southern Rhodesia principally in the 
Lomagundi area. The results in this area con- 
tunue to be interesting and encouraging. 


ELSEWHERE 


I reported last vear on the agreement signed 
between Rhodesian Selection , Trust Explora- 
tion. Limited and: the Bamangwato Tribal 
Authority of Bechuanaland whereby a prospect- 
img concession over almost the entire area of 
44,000 square miles in the Bamangwato terri- 
tory was granted to this group. The company 
which has been formed to y out the work 
on this concession is known as Bamangwato 
Concessions Limited, in which Rhodesian 

' Selection Trust| Exploration Limited holds a 
controlling interest, with Mond Nickel Explora 
tion Limited, a Canadian company, and Minerals 
Separation Limited, a United Kingdom com- 
pany, as partners. Operations conducted by 
this {company began in January, 1960, and have 
cominued on an increasing scale throughout 
the year. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


During the vear our companies and those of 
the Anzio American Corporation operating in 


| 


, 


* 
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the Copperbelt announced that they -had jointly 
offered to make available £1.3 million to assist 
African education in the Copperbelt. For a 
long time we had been conscious that there were 
gaps in the African ed\jcational system on the 
ps aga which meant that some children were 
deni the opportunity to receive education, 
even in the primary stages. We have always 
left the educational responsibilities to be ‘fulfilled 
by government, but it was clear that require 
ments were growing faster than government's 
ability to deal with the situation and the com- 
panies therefore undertook to help fill the gap» 


Building of new schools and extensions to 
existing schools began in April and §y the time 
the new school year began in August there was 
sufficient new accommodation to increase the 
intake of African children by nearly 2,000. 


Whilst the above programme wuld represent 
a big step forward, mainly as regards primary 
and junior secondary education, it' has been felt 
desirable to provide for a greater number of 
African children to receive some senior secondary 
education. To)this end the programme is being 
extended both on the Copperbelt and to Broken 
Hill. The Broken Hill programme will also 
include additional primary and junior secondary 
school facilities. The cost of these extensions 
will amount to £323,000. 


The complete programme will take seven years 
to implement and the' whole scheme is being 
administered by a trust on. which the companies 
and government are represented. Half of the 
finance is being made available|in the form of a 
gift and half in the form of loans to the Northern 
Rhodesia Government. 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA 
AND NYASALAND 


There can be few, if any, sharehglders who 
have not followed with anxiety the defelopments 
of this year in Africa as a whole, and, in par- 
ticular, the events in countries which border on 
the Federation. Events in the Congo have 
caused grave concern in the Federation and elée- 
where. If there are lessons to be learned from 
events there, it seems to me that the main one 
is that a policy based on paternalism is no 
longer valid in contemporary Africa. Whilst it is 
a disservice to all its inhabitants if a country is 
granted independence prematurely, it appears to 
me to be a corollary, however, that indigenous 
peoples should be advanced as rapidly as possible 
in government, civil service, the armed forces, 
the professions and, industry to ensure that they 
are trained and suited for the responsibilities 
which will one day rest on them to a far greater 
degree than anything we have known so far. 


In the Federation the | past year has been 
marked by growing tension and unrest which 
has attracted considerable publicity and com- 
ment in overseas countries. Some of the 
unsettlement of the present time was probably 
inevitable in view of the fact that the constitution 
of the Federation is due to be reviewed this 
year, and that political gfgups of all shades of 
opinion have therefore n establishing posi 
tions, which, in the nature of our environment 
here, is bound to cause tensions. The future 
pattern of the Federation will be the subject of 
discussions between the three territorial govern 
ments, the Federal Government and the United 
Kingdom Government. As a preliminary to 
these discussions a commission headed by Lord 
Monckton of Brenchi¢y has been at work for 
mapy months preparing a report for the con- 
siderktion of these five governments. and for 
use in their deliberations This report wa 
made public 


f in mid-October 
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It is in the nature of the task with which the 
commission was charged that its report is un- 
likely t@@Matisfy all parties, or possibly any party. 
I personally believe that the general principles 
underlying the chief recommendations in this - 
report should receive firm support from those 
who, like myself, wish to see the continuance of 
the Federation, yet realise that this is unlikely 
to be achieved without the most sweeping 
reforms. The alternative of not supporting the 
general principles of the Monckton report, it 
seems to me, is to face the possibility of the 
dissolution of the Federation, and the end of a 
great experiment in human and political rela: 
uons. In accepting the general principles, it 
does not necessarily follow that one is in agree- 
ment with every one of the recommendations, 
but, in my opinion, the report is one of the 
tew realistic documents to appear in relation 
to these territories, based as it is on the recog- 
nition that in countries where non-whites are 
in @ majority, the day must come when a 
majority of the electorate will be non-white, 
and that any attempt to preserve a permanent 
barrier against this is short-sighted and doomed 
to failure. No one is suggesting that major 
changes can be achieved overnight, but the only 
realistic course is that major steps towards this 
should be taken with the minimum of delay 
In the context of Africa today a sense of urgency 
leading to bold decisions may well be the course 
which contains the least risks. 


Irrespective of the findings or recommenda- 
tions of the Monckton report, I am sure that 
everyone who has an interest in the future of 
these territories must be grateful to the members 
of the commission, afd in particular to Lord 


| Monckton himself, for their public-spirited and 


tireless labours and the very close and reasoned 
attention which they have given to this most 
complicated of problems. 


The next twelve months will be critical and 
vital for the future of these territories, for during 
this period will emerge the future pattern of 
forms of government and .inter-territorial rela- 
tionships. I feel I can add nothing further to 
the remarks I made in my last year’s statement, 
which I have had no reason to change in any 
way in the light of events during the past vear 


CONCLUSION 


The Rhodesian copper industry has not yer 
achieved its potential production capacity. Its 
prospects depend on two major considerations. 
the first being the future of the world copper 
market and the second the future of the political 
environment in Africa and, in particular, in 
Rhodesia. As far as the future of the copper. 
market is concerned, I Have expressed my con- 
fidence throughout many years, and nothing has 
occurred to altér my view in that respect. I 
think it can be taken almost for granted that 
there is a general realisation on both sides of 
the industry that the future development and 
orderly growth of this industry depends on the 
maintenance not only of a correct price but a 
stable one. Production and marketing policies 
must be designed towards this sole end. 


As far as the future of Rhodesia is concerned 
itis to be hoped that the negotiations in the 
cdgning year will be based on a sense of realism 
which will ensure a solution leading to stable 
political conditions. If this can be achieved, 
investment on a large scale should once again 
flow to this country and on that basis the pros- 
pects for all its inhabitants are considerably 


“more promising than those which face most 


countries in a similar state of development 
Without such stability, a golden opportunity 
sill be either wasted or deferred 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


MR. JOHN Y. SANGSTER REPORTS 
RECORD TRADING RESULTS 


The 99th annual general meeting of 
The Birmingham Small Arms Company 
Limited will be held on December 16 
in Birmingham. 

The following is an extract from the 
circulated statement of the Chairman, 
Mr. John Y. Sangster : 


‘Ee Centenary of The Birmingham 
S 


mall Arms Company Limited falls 
in the current Financial Year and it is 
therefore especially gratifying to report 
that the Group Profit for the year ended 
31st July, 1960 is a record in the history 
of your Company. 
The Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account shows a Group Profit, before 


B.S.A.- 


Taxation, of £3,418,548 against £2,546,498 
for the previous year---an increase of 
£872,050 (34%). This improvement is 
due to the substantially increased turn- 
over of virtually every subsidiary company 
and has been achieved in spite of smaller 
profit margins in many cases. After 
Taxation there remains a Group Profit 
of £1,663,748. 

Your Directors recommend a Final 
Dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 114 
per cent., less Tax, making a Total Divi- 
dend of 174 per cent., compared with 12) 
per cent. for the previous year. To com- 
memorate the Company's Centenary 
your Directors also recommend the pay- 
ment out of Capital Profits of a spécial 
Centenary Dividend on the Ordinary 
Stock of 5 per cent., not subject to Tax 

Witha view toimproving marketability 
your Directors propose that each existing 
£1 unit of Ordinary Stock should be sub- 
divided into two 10/- Units of Ordinary 
Stock. Your Directors also propose that 
part of the Company’s Reserves should 
be capitalised by the issue to Ordinary 
Stockholders of one new fully paid 10/- 
Ordinary Share for every two 10/- Units 
of Ordinary Stock then held. The com- 
bined effect of the proposed subdivision 
and capitalisation of reserves will be that 
each existing £1 Unit of Ordinary Stock 
will be replaced by three 10/- Units of 
Ordinary Stock. 

After commenting on the circum- 
stances which led up to the sale of The 
Daimler Co. Ltd., to Jaguar Cars Ltd., 
the Chairman continued : 

During the year the total sales of 
Motor Cycles and Scooters produced by 


the B.S.A., Triumph and Ariel companies 
showed an increase of 22% and each 
company made a most satisfactory con- 
tribution to Group profits. The year 
which ended in July was the first full 
year of production of the new B.S.A. 
and Triumph Scooters. The success of our 
scooter programme has broken the near- 
monopoly of the U.K. market hitherto 
held by continental manufactdrers. 

The better trading conditions to which 
I referred in my last Statement were 
followed by a remarkable upsurge in the 
demand for Machine Tools, both in the 
home and export markets, and in face of 
keen world competition we have trebled 
our outstanding order load in the last 


he score 


twelve months. Our turnover for the 
whole year was 10°,, above that for the 
previous year and is now running at a 
level more than 25°, higher than a year ago. 

The trading results of the Jessop- 
Saville Steel companies show an 
improvement over those for the previous 
year, sales being up by 23°. The 
volume of orders on hand at the end 
of the year was more than $0°, up on 
the corresponding figure twelve months 
previously and the order load is being 
maintained. 

The statement then reviewed the 
activities of the other units of the Group 
and continued: 

In some respects the trading outlook 
both at home and overseas is more un- 
certain than it has been for some years. 
However with interest covering a wide 
range of capital goods and consumer 
durables we are perhaps in a more 
favourable position than those whose 


« activities are confined to one industry. 


We hope that Group turnover will show 
some increase but against this the inci- 
dence of rising costs will result in smaller 
profit margins. I think it is reasonable to 
expect that next year’s trading profits will 
becomparable with those now before you. 

In thanking all employees for the part 
each had played in the achievement of 
an all-time record year the Chairman 
anneunced that to mark the occasion cf 
the Centenary Year substantial improve- 
ments to the existing Staff and Works 
Pension Schemes will be introduced in 
the immediate future and that the whole 
cost of the improved benefits would be 
borne by the Company. 


B.S.A. GROUP—24 COMPANIES SERVING THE WORLD 
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TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


TRADING PROFITS INCREASED BY 50 PER CENT 
RISING TUBE SALES REQUIRE HIGHER STEEL CAPACITY 
SIR IVAN STEDEFORD ON THE IMPORTANCE OF TECHNOLOGISTS 


A new record in earnings was reported ; by 
Sir Ivan Stedeford, KBE, Chairman of Ti 
Investments Lid. in his annual statement 
posted to stockholders on November 16th. 


Total trading profits of the Group, after 
depreciation of £ 4,904,825, he said, increased by 
about 50 per cent to £19,200,000. These 
figures included rwelve months’ profits of the 
Aluminium Division against seven months’ in 
the previous year. If allowance were made for 
this, the comparable in¢rease in profits over 
the previous year was approximately 35 per cent. 
Excluding the aluminium interests, both this 
year and last, the comparable increase in the 
profits df the Group’s wholly owned companies 
was 28 per cent. This was secured on a 20 
per cent increase in sales to both the home and 
the export markéts. With income from trade 
investments and other non-trading sources, the 
total profit for the year, after depreciation, was 
£20.1 millicom. Allowing for interest tharges 
and minority interests, the total net profit avail- 
able for appropriation, after taxation of 
‘£9,663,793 was £8.1 million, an increase of 25 
per cent on last year. 


At the time of the rights issue, he announced 
that the directors expecied to declare an interim 
dividend of 7} per cent actual; less tax, on the 
then existing Ordinary capital ‘of £16,828,702. 
In the event, it was increased by 1 per cent to 
84 per cent. He also said that it was expected 
that the final results for the year would show a 
substantial gain on the record figures of the 

vious year, and that the Board looked for- 

ward to being able to recommend a final divi- 
dend on the Ordinary capital, as by then 
doubled, of not less than 8} per cent. The 
improvement expected in profits was fully 
realised, and the Board was pleased to suggest 
an improvement on this forecast also, and to 
recomimend a final dividend on the Ordinary 
capital of 9} per cent. This, with the interim, 
made the dividend on the doubled Ordinary 
capital the equivalent of 14 per cent for the year. 
divided berweer the interim and final as to 4} 
per cent and 9j per cent respectively 


CYCLE DIVISION STRENGTHENED 


In recent years, he had referred \several times 
to the hard circumstances which were forcing 
upon the British cycle industry, in the interests 
of sheer survival, a drastic change in its general 
structure. This resulted in concentration of 
the great bulk of the industry into two rival 

_ groups—Raleigh and Tube Investments—with- 
out removing, or even lessening, the dangers 
which menaced the industry. These were gravest 
in overseas markets, which had taken most of 
the industry’s output for nearly half a century. 
It was there that the two United Kingdom 
groups found themselves virtually engaged in 
a war of attrition, competing more often and 
more severely with each other than with the 
‘growing number of foreign competitors. 

During the year, the Boards of Raleigh Indus- 
tries and TI had come to the conclusion that, 
if Britain’s predominance in the world’s cycle 
industry was to be held, and the United King- 
dom industry preserved on an economic basis, 
the two companies would be well advised to 
join forces. TI accordingly made an offer to 
acquire Raleigh's Ordinary stock. and this was 


accepted. The terms of the deal involved TI in 
the issue of 1,351,130 Ordinary shares, plus 
£5,523,057 in cash. The merger should enabk 
the cycle industry to face much better the razot 
edge competition from th¢ Continent and Asia 
and at a reasonable return. TI was confident 
that it constituted an investment well made 


ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENTS 

The Engineering nd General Divisions con- 
tributed well towards TI's increased’ profits 
Metal Sections, with its building components ; 
Crane Packing in pressure seals ; Brookes (Old- 
bury) and Bennett Tools, in = specialised 
machinery ; and New Conveyor in mechanical 
handling equipment, all made good progress 
The growing demand for W. H. A. Robertson & 


Company’s rolling mills and other precisjon | 
equipment had led for further substantial 


extensions to its works beyond the increajed 
capacity recently completed. 


During the year, two additions had been 
made to the Engineering Division: The Loewy 
Engineering Company, of Poole, 
(Finsbury) Lrd.. of Bedford. The first was 
among Britain's leading designers and manufac- 
turers of rolling mills and ¢xtrusion presses, and 
had won an international feputation and trade. 
It would prove a valuable addition to TI's 
design and manufacturing resources. It was 
acquired for a consideration, of £38 million, 
satisfied in TI Ordinary shares and cash. The 
second, though small, Was a leading designer 
and |producer of high speed machines for metal 
capping and other closures, its equipment being 
now used im almost all milk bottling plants the 
world over 


It was early days to assess the full impact 
on the home market of the present officia! policy 


of restraint. But there stemed no: doubt that, 
with the industrialisation of less advanced coun- 
tries, and the constant modernisation of plant 
in advanced countries. a good demand should 
continue for the kinds of plant and cquipment 
TI made 


RECORD TUBE SALES 


At the end of last year, he remarked on the 
strong order book for steel tubes. Near capacity 


‘output from most of TI's plants throughout 
‘the twelv¢ months carried sales of all types of 


steel tube to the highest level in the company’s 
history, and uses were growing yearly. Though 
profit margins again narrowed, overall earnings 
increased satisfactorily. Heavy capital expendi- 
ture in the last year or two had equipped the 
seamless tube companies to meet a peak demand 
from many industries. The output of tubes 
made from special steels profited similarly by 
the increased capacity and lower cost of recently 
installed equipment.) The potential and versa- 
tility of the plants Were now such that unsur- 
passed service and quality could be offered to 
all users of\tubes in the many exacting specifica- 
tions of stajnless and other special steels, 


To meet this rising demand, an original type 
of plant for the continuous production of seam- 
less carbon steel tube was being put down, in 
addition to plant for producing warm and cold 
extrusion of preci mild steel components. 
In planning any further developments, TI would 
continue to keep in mind not only the technical 


Fords, 


and economic requirements of its customers, but 
also the importance the Government attached 
to developing the country’s manpower resources 
0 good advantage. 


BRISA STEEL TRADING 

TI's steel works-}+The Park Gate Iron & Stcel 
Company and Round Oak Steel Works—had a 
year of brisk trading. Their combined output 
of steel products, including tube steel for TI's 
own requirements, ran close to 1 million ingot 
tons, and their profits represented a satisfactory 
return on the company’s investment, comparing 
well with the average return on the Group's 
assets as a whole. Round Oak Steel Works had 
grappled long with the technical problem of 
making tube steel, widely admitted as one of 
the most difficult qualities in the industry, and 
had reached a good level of performance on 
carbon steels; its output of alloy steels was 
also steadily rising, both in quality and quantity. 
The new electric arc furnaces were well estab- 
lished as economic producers of carbon steels 
as well as alloy steels. 


At the Park Gate Iron & Steel Company and 
the Renishaw Iron Company, peak outputs wete 
maintained for most \of the year. During this 
period of high demand, great pains were taken 
by Park Gate to give customers the best of 
service for their wide range of qualities. A 
fine year’s trading had resulted, and the new 
financial vear started well with strong order 
books in hand. 


Sigce the purpose of TI's entry into steel- 
making was to improve supplies of steel for the 
tube companies, it was satisfactory to report 
that this has been the first year of capacity 
demand on the seamless tube mills when they 
had aot suffered from serious limitations of steel 
supplies ; they had profitably been spared the 
frustrations of shortage of which they had 
unhappy experiences in the past. But TI's tube 
steel capacity by no means met the Group's 
total needs, and it had no supply of its own 
for steel strip, a fast-rising component of the 
electric welded tube business, 


To prepare for its rising steel need in the 
1960s, TI was to increase the output of the 
Park Gate Iron & Steel Company from 425,000 
tons to 875,000 tons a year by putting down a 
new plant, “ constituting, we believe, one of the 
most modern and low cost steel-making installa- 
tions in Europe.” The total cost was estimated 
at £58 million spread over four or five years. 
By 1964, the new capacity would provide TI 
with an increase of 200,000 finished tons of tube: 
steel in strip and billet, apart from meeting the 
growing demand of Park Gate's traditional 
customers. It would lift TI's total yearly steel 
output capacity to about 1,500,000 ingot tons. 

British Aluminium’s output of virgin and 
semi-fabricated aluminium reached _ record 
figures. With all its plant practically fully 
employed throughout the year, the trading 
profits, before taxation, at £4.1 million, com- 
fortably exceeded the company’s previous record 


NEW ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 
The official measures in the spring to check 
public spending, Sir Ivan said, were more in 
the nature of a thumb-screw operation for the 
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domestic ‘electrical appliances industry than a 
squeeze ; it was still painful. The pressure came 
when the industry had well passed the zenith 
of the demand of the previous year, with sales 
already down to a moderate level. Growing 
stocks in the hands of the trade had already 
begun to restrain the demand on TI's factories. 

The Electrical Division felt the full effects 
of the restrictions on public spending imposed 
om a contracting demand, Earnings were down, 
and were likely to remain suppressed unt] the 
housewife was again allowed to satisfy her need 
for kitchen equipment in the only way in which 
these domestic appliances could be purchased 
by most people. 

The Creda design initiative had been main- 
tained in the Creda Mercury Super Four cooker, 
which, with its rotisserie and griddle features 
at an inclusive price of 55 guineas, represented 
the best value in the cooker market, The same 
initiative was evident in the Creda refrigerators, 
two models now being on sale. Simplex con- 
tinued to expand its range of industrial installa- 
tion equipment in a year of improved business. 
Developments had continued in the fields of 
automatic gear and industrial lighting equip- 
ment, 

Other companies in the Electrical Division 
generally had a better year. The Power Centre 
Company had benefited from the new factory 
at Wednesbury and had shown improved figures. 
Mersey Cable Works Limited, however, had 
another difficult year contending with the dis- 
ordered conditions of the whole cable industry 


Gowshall Ltd. held their own well in the keenly ‘ 


competitive market for road signs and street, 
furniture. 

TI’s overseas interests continued to do well. 
Investment in India—which made a satisfactory 
contribution of over £500,000 to the Group's 
results—had widened into a rationally inte- 
grated unit, embracing steel strip rolling, tube- 
making, cycles and cycle accessories. Other 
possibilities were being actively explored, where 
the traditional expertise of TI's home companies 
could be put to effective use. The installation of 
a large size weld mill was being undertaken by 
Standafd Tube and TI in Canada. The result 
of TI’s twin interests in South Africa, bicycles 
and electrical gear, had been somewhat dis- 
appointing, while the Group had increased its 
stake in Argentina to help cover the capital 
expenditure of the new factory referred to last 
year. 


BRITAIN’S PROSPECTS 


Brirain's prospects, Sir Ivan said, “ funda- 
mentally depend, I believe, on the speed and 
success with Which technology and research can 
be harnessed to increase productivity and lower 
production costs ; and this largely depends on 
the scale and quality of new capital investment.” 

No one could say whether we would see 
before this decade was out German, French and 
Jralian goods entering our markets free, or 
whether we would be confronted with growing 
tariff barriers around the Common Market com- 
munity, while its members attacked our markets 
with their combined strength, We had to be 
prepared for either alternative, but this pre- 
sented no particular problem of decision. 
Whatever happened, British industry should 
strive to make the pace, or, at the worst, keep 
up with events. The one aspect of industrial 
policy which, he believed, was not open to 
question was, ther the most cfleu tive way of 
fostering $s was by encoutaging investment 
in industries and those that served them. 

Despite these national] problems, he expected 
‘TT's results for the current year to’ be satis- 
factory. 
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**T have implicit faith 
in the future 


of this great company” 
Mr. John Bedford 


Chairman and Managing Director 


The Annual General Meeting ef Debenhams Limited was held in London 
on November 24th. The following are the salient features from the 
Chairman's circulated Statement. 


GROWTH OF THE GROUP 

In the last three years the total assets of the Group have increased from 
£51,000,000 to £69,000,000, the Capital and Reserves from £32,000,000 
to £45,000,000 and the Consolidated Trading Profit from £5,547,117 to 
£7,884,169. This state of affairs is due partly to favourable conditions 
of trade and partly to the results of the policy of expansion pursued. 
1 am determined that we shall continue to progress. 


DIVIDENDS 

A Final Dividend of 1/4d per share is recommended for payment on 
the Ordinary Shares making 1, 11d per share for the year, compared 
with 1/8d per share for 1958/59. A total dividend at a rate of not less 
than that for 1959 b is forecast for payment in the current year on 
the Ordinary Shares (as increased by a scrip issue proposed on the 
basis of one for ten). 


EXPANSION 

The Group’s expansion programme falls under three headings: 

(1) Expansion by the purchase of large departmental stores in towns 
where the Group is not represented. 

2) Expansion by developing and extending existing departmental stores 
where the Group has space available and trading results justify it. 

(3) Expansion by diversifying the Group’s interests by acquiring 
businesses whose activities form a reasonable merger with our main 
activities, 

THE DEBENHAM ORGANISATION 

The Debenham Organisation comprises 137 retail establishments, seven 

wholesale businesses and four manufacturing concerns in the United 

Kingdom, together with Debenhams (Belgium) Limited in Brussels and 

Debenhams (Australia) Pty. Limited in Melbourne and Sydney. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 

1 have implicit faith in the future of this great Company, which now 
occupies so important a position in retail distribution. Trade to the end 
of September this year constitutes another record and, excluding new 
businesses acquired, shows a satisfactory increase over last year. 

I feel confident that the prospects of the Company for the coming year 
augur well, 


DEBENHAMS 
LIMITED 


91 Wimpole Street, London W.1 
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MR T. REEKIE’S STATEMENT 


‘The twenty-third Ordinary General Meeting 
of shareholders was held in Johannesburg on 
November 22, 1960. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated Statement by the Chairman, Mr Thomas 
Reckie, dated November 3, 1960: * 


WORKING RESULTS 


Operations during the year under review were 
most satisfactory. The tons milled at 1,530,000 
and the ounces of fine gold produced at 
1,003,329 constitute new records for the Com 
pany, reflecting substantial increases of 181,000 
tons and 126,079 ounces respectively over the 
previous peak figures. 


These results have been made possible not 
only by reason of the adequate supply of non- 
European labour throughout the year, Hut also, 
t© an important extent, by improved mining 
methods introduced particularly in connection 
with the aréas served by the “ A” series of sub- 
incline shafts. 


The yield improved slightly to 13.115 dwt 
per ton and, despite the average amount receiwed 
for gold being 3d per ounce less than in the 
previous year, the working revenue increased by 
ls 3d per ton milled. 


Working costs, partly due to the substantia! 
increase in the tonnage milled and partly to more 
economical working, decreased by 3s 7d per ton 
milled. 


The higher yield and lower working costs 
resulted in an improvement of £1,222,731 in 
the gold profit to\ £7,598,768. 


Compared with a quota of 653,720 Ib for the 
calendar year 1959, the Company’s uranium 
quota for 1960 was reduced to 649,720 Ib and 
as a result the uranium oxide produced during 
the financial year under review at 640,770 Ib 


was 28,215 Ib less than the production in the, 
previous year. The working profit from uranium) 


was accordingly lower by £19,100 at £1,685,111. 
The associated sulphuric acid plant earned a 
profit of £163,732, and the total working profit 
from gold, uranium and acid amounted to 
£9,447,611, which was £1,206,090 higher than 


the rdcord established in the previous year. 


ACCOUNTS 


Adding to the abovementioned working profit 
an amount of £259,529 in respect of sundry ret 
income, including a profit of £171,467 realised 
on the sale of the Company’s remaining holding 
of Western Deep Levels, Ltd “A” shares, the 
total profit before taxation and lease considera- 
ton was £9,707,140. Appropriations made were 
5,124,742 for taxation and lease consideration, 
535,333 for repayments in respect of the capital 
portion of the uranium and acid plant loans, 
£1,089,831 for net expenditure on mining assets 
less realisation of investments, and £2,900,000 
for the two dividends declared during the year 
Accordingly £57,2 34 remained to be added to 
the previous year’s unappropriated balance, and 
the balance of the Income and Expenditure 
Account at June 380, 1960, was therefore 
£3.048,220. The Revenue Reserves totalled 
3,239,996 against which current assets less 
‘current liabilities amounted to £3,250,196. Of 
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BLY VOORUITZICHT GOLD, MINING 
COMPANY LIMITED © 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


the ‘total uranium and acid loans of £4,825,882, 
£2,048,001 remained at June 30, 1960 to be 
repaid under the existing agreements in quarterly 
instalments until December 31, 1963 

On capital account net expenditure totalling 
£1,218,610 was incurred mainly in connection 
with the new |No. 4 Vertical Shaft, pumping 
equipment, and power supply fog the under- 
ground workings. 


Of the £1,450,000 estimated to be required 


| for capital works during the current financial 


year, approximately two-thirds will be spent in 
connection with 'No. 4 Shaft, and the remainder 
mainly on equipment for the “ B™ series of sub- 
incline shafts, the further expansion of under- 
grdund pumping facilities and several necessary 
‘improvements on surface. 


DEVELOPMENT AND ORE RESERVE 


Steady progress was maintained in the exten- 
sion of footwall drives'and crosscuts in the areas 
served by the “A” series of sub-incline shafts 

\\ However, as these are of necessity off reef, in 
laccordance with the policy of establishing addi- 
tional long-wall stopes at depth in the richer 
central and eastern portions of the mine, only 
about 31 per cent of the 68,565 feet developed 
was on rgef. Exploratory development pro- 
ceeded in the north-western zone, above the 6th 
level haulage and the values discfpsed continued 
to be lower than the average for the mine. The 
payable ore developed was approximately 7 per 
cent less at 1,284,000 tons, with a lower gold 
value but a slightly increased uranium value. 


Compared with the estimate of the available 
ore reserve a year ago, the current estimate of 
available reserves was 187, tons less at 
4,478,000 tons, the gold value at 14.6 dwt and 
the stoping width at 42.4 inches being 0.1 dwt 
and 0.1 inch less respectively, while the ,urdnium 
value was 0.044 Ib higher at 0.573 Ib per ton. 


With the exception of A4 Sub-Incline which 
at September 30, 1960 still had 162 feet to go to 
its final depth, the sinking of the “ A” series is 
complete. Some concreting of the shafts and 
ancillary excavating still remains to be done, but 
the system is sufficiently far advanced to enable 
work on the layouts of the “B™ series to be 
commented. 


NO. 4 VERTICAL SHAFT 


As shareholders afte aware. crosscuts are 
being put in on the 6th and 8th levels from the 
vicinity of “ A2” Sub-Incline Shaft to connect 
with No. 4 Shaft. At September 30, 1960, the 
west cross-cut on the 6th level had advanced 
northwards 1,041 feet with 1,806 feet still to go, 
and the east cross-cut had advanced 1,919 feet. 
leaving 1,124 feet to be done. The 8th level 


crosscuts had reached a point 2,247 feet north. 


or 2.110 feet; from the site of the new vertical 
shaft. The shaft had been sunk and concrete- 
lined to a depth of 255 feet below surface. The 
monolithic concrete framework of the headgear 
has since been completed to its full height of 
just over 238 feet above ground level, and full 
scale sinking is expected to commence next 
month. The erection of the winder house and 
other ancillary buildings at the shaft head has 
made satisfactpry progress. 
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MILITARY MIGHT—CIVIL FORESIGHT 


The annual general meeting of Handley. Page 
Limited was held on Novernber 24th in London 
The following are e¥tracts from the review by 
Sir Frederick Handley Page: 


Production of sonic Victor bombers for the 
Royal Ajr Force was the primary activity of 
our Cricklewood and Radlett works during the 
vear under review. 


\ 

Victor Is—prime examples of Britain's power 
in the air and still the largest aircraft to have 
exceeded the speed of sound—have been a, 
significant part of Bomber Command's strategic 
force for some time past. 


Soon the even more potent and sophisticated 
Victor 2s will join them in squadron service. 


As in previous vears our works have been 
busy also on the reconditioning of Hastings 
transports for the RAF and of Hermes airliners 
for British independent operators. Hastings 
have been in service; with the RAF for thirteen 
vears and it is likely that their longevity may 
be prolonged for some timé to come 


DART HERALD 


'A demonstration Dart Herdid transport has, 
logged more than 175,000 miles of hard, global, 
see it-in-action flying during the past year. It- 
has visited 53 countries in five continents. 
During 779 flying hours it has carried 11,900 
passengers and has made 607 landings on con- 
crete, tatmac, grass or sand. These statistics 
indicate the extent of our efforts to sell our 
products on a broad international basis. 


Six Heralds have been ordered by Jersey Air- 
lines for operation on their scheduled routes 
from the Channel Islands. When he signed the 
contract recently, Mr M. L. Thomas, chairman 
and managing director of Jersey Airlines, said 
that his company had closely evaluated all prop- 
jet aircraft in the short-haul class. “ But,” he 
said, “ none showed such a high profit-potential 
as the Herald over our short stage-lengths.” 


Other Heralds are expected to enter Service 
with British European Airways early next year. 

As a result of two intensive demonstration 
tours to South America, airlines in Brazil and 
Argentina have written to us declaring their 
intention of buying a minimum of sixteen 
Heralds. 


SUPERSONIC AND LAMINAR-FLOW RESEARCH 


Our research is aimed at two basic require- 
ments for the future: sophisticated supersonic 
airliners; fast subsonic aircraft capable of 
competing economically with surface transport. 

An important aspect of very fast aircraft is 
their, behaviour at low speeds. Your company 
is therefore building—under Ministry of Avia- 
tion contract—a small research aeroplane so 
that low-speed investigation can be made. Its 
trials will enable a study of stability, control 
and handling characteristics to be made in order 
to assess the performance to be expected from 
supersonic airliners of this layout during take- 
off, approach and landing. 


For civil aviation’s second major requirement 
—the fast economic coach of the air—our design 
teams are developing very large laminar-flow 
airliners which, with the decrease in drag that 
is entailed by the suppression of turbulence, will 
give hitherto unrealisable increases in range 
and load-carrying ‘capacity with corresponding 
reduction in operating cost and noise 
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PETER BROTHERHOOD LIMITED 


FAVOURABLE REPORT 


MR A. 


The Fifty-third Annual General Meeting of 
Peter Brotherhood Limuted was held on Novem 
ber 22nd at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, EC. Mr A. Marcus Neal, JP, 
ACGI, AMICE 


Chairman of the Company, 
presiding 


The Setretary (Mr Joseph Gerrard) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report 
of the auditors 


The CRairman said: Gentlemen, before deal- 
ing with ‘the accounts I think I should refer 
to the death just. before Christmas last year of 
Mr Stanley J. Bellamy, one of our Directors, 
who, you will remember, was appointed General 
Manager of the Company on my retiral from 
the position in January 1958 and who had been 
our Assistant General Manager during the 
previous seven years. 


Mr Bellamy’s sudden death at the carly age 
of 51 is a great loss to the firm and indeed was 
a great shock to his relatives and to his many 
fnends and acquaintances generally. 


JOINT GENERAL 
MANAGERS 


As a result of this loss your Board decided to 
appoint two of your Directors, Mr Wm. Thomp- 
son, MIPE, who is also Works Manager, and 
Mr E. Smyth, MEng, who is also Technical 
Director, to be Joint General Managers and, in 
order to assist them, to promote Mr K. Grant, 
AMIMechE, AMIMarE, formerly the late 
Mr Bellamy’s Assistant, to-the post of Assistant 
General Manager and Mr P. F. Wholley, 
BSc Eng), AMIMechE to the position of Tech- 
nical Assistant to the Genera] Managers. 


These appointments have been duly made and, 
in order to fill the vacancy on the Board, Mr 
A. L. Busby, who was apprenticed to the firm 
in his youth and has held the post of Assistant 
Works Manager for the past 10 years, was 
elected to the Board 


As you will have seen from the Directors’ 
Report you will be asked to vote in the matter 
of Mr Busby’s re-election later .njthe proceed- 
ings. ' 


TRADING RESULTS 


I should like now to refer very briefly to the 
accounts, which, you will note, follow the usual 
pattern, and to the trading results for the year. 
You will remember that last year I indicated 
that, with half the year gone, it was thought 
that the results this vear would be comparable 
with those of last, and I am pleased to say that 
the accounts show a gross trading profi of 
£677,148 against £683,745 last ‘year 

Charges, including Profits Tax-and Income 
Tax, amounting to £408,289, reduce this gross 
profit to a net figure of £268,859 available for 
distribution and allocation. 


BALANCE SHERT 
TTEMS 


Referring to the Balance Sheet, you will note 
that the value of fixed assets is higher than in 
1989 by £4,728 resulting from an expenditure 
on plant and buildings during the year of 


IN DIFFICULT YEAR 


MARCUS NEAL'S SPEECH 


89.435. less 
werall depreciation 


In the matter of expenditure on machine tools 
i footnote to the Balance Sheet shows an est 
mated capital commitment at 3Ist March, 1960, 
of £94,000, an indication of the value of the 
special machine tools on order, in continuance 
of our polity of keeping thoroughly up-to-date 
n this field 

Under Current Assets, the total value of ‘stores 
ind work in progress is shown to have been 
less than at March 1959 by £17,627. As the 
value of the stores had increased by 425,694 
it follows that the reductian in the value of 
work in progress amounted to (43,321 at 3ist 


March, 1990, some 3 per cent compared with 
last year. 


The cash balance standing at £175,116 with 
42580,000 Tax Reserve Certificates—an increase 
of £107.978 over lait vear 
were again able to tinance 


irom cyrrent resources 


ndicates that we 
our modernisation 


From the habilities side of the Balance Sheet 
it will be noted that the current liabilities 
smmount to £586,265 against current assets of 
£1,956.599, a surplus of current 
current labilines of 41,370,334 


assets) over 


Reverting to the net available figure of 
£268,859 mentioned above, the question of a 
dividend has been considered by your Board, 
who have decided to recommend the payment 
of a final dividend of 20 per cent, less tax, mak 
ing, with the $5 per cent, less tax, interim divi- 
dend already paid, a toral of 25 per cent, less 
tax, on the Ordinary capital 


In addition to the puyme tf the above- 
menuoned final dividend and allowing for the 
preference and interim dividends already paid, 
we further recommend the allocation of £100,000 
to General Reserve, bringing this reserve to a 
total of £525,000, and the addition of the balance 
of £2,520 to carry-forward, bringing this surp! 


‘ ss 
to a total of £367,215 


@ CURRENT YEAR'S 
OUTLOOK 


As to the immediate future, and particularly in 
connection with the current year ending 
March 31, 1961, I have to report that during 
the early part of 1960 we were feeling the effects 
of the shipbuilding recession, necessitating our 
quoting very keen prices to obtain an amount 
of alternative business, which, while enabling 
uS tO Maintain our rate of output, is inevitabl 


showing a smaller margin of profit than 
rsual. 


The effect of this will doubtless be a reduc- 
non in ous profit for the year ending March 31st 
next, but your Directors are confident that this 
position is of a temporary nature only, and we 
see no reason why the rate of dividend which 
has been recommended during the past two 
years should not be maintained. 


Looking further ahead, I am pleased to say 
the value of orders in hand today is higher than 
for some years, and I have every confidence 
that, having passed the short but somewhat 
difficult period referred to, the technical ability 
of our staff and the efficiency of production in 
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our works will enable us to. continue to show 
results comparable with those of former ycars. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF AND WORKPEOPLE 


In conclusion, gentlemen, I should like to pay 
mbute to my co-directors, the staff and the 
workpeople, both in the factory and outside, for 


their loyal co-operation with, and services to, 
the firm, which have enabled us to offer you so 


favourable a report on the vear’s. working today 
The report and accounts were unanimously 
idopted and the dividend, as re 


approved 


ymmmended, was 


The retiring directors, Mr Erx Smyth. MEng 
ind Mr A. L. Busby, were re-clected and, the 
remuneration of the auditors, Messrs Whinney, 
Smith & Whinney, having been fixed, the pro 
ceedings terminated with a vote of thanks te 
the Chairman, directors, staff and employees 


IND COOPE LIMITED 
GROUP TURNOVER NOW 
Lo: MILLION 


EXCEEDS 


The Annual General Meeting of Ind Coope 
Limited will take place on December 15th. The 
following is an extract from the statement of 
the Chairman, Mr Edward Thompson 


Group turnover now exceeds £61 million 
Group trading profit for the year ended Sep 
tember 3rd at £7,231,225 agaimst £5,319,552 
shows an improvement of some 36 per cent and 
profit after taxation at 42,988,432 as against 
42,122,853 shows an improvement of £865,579 


Profit increases were broadly based over the 
vholesale and retail sides of our business. Our 
nanonally advertised -brands—Double Diamond 
Ale, SKOL Lager and Long Life all contributed 


The profit of the Group is substantially 
higher, due to a good trading year and profits for 
i full year from Taylor Walker, the Victoria 
Wine Company and smaller businesses subse 
quently acquired 

Skol Lager.—The Capital invested in our 
lager business will, by the middle of next year, 
umount to some £4 million The National 
iger market for beer of this kind is still small 
ind |has in the past been dominated by the 
Continental brewers. but SKOL has ‘good 
prospects of securing a useful share. 


Redeplioyment cf Assets.—During the last 
financial year and in this current trading period, 
ales and other dispositions of the Group's 
properties seem likely to realise some £7 million 
of cash. Taking into acGount some {2 million 
of assets sold during the previous two or three 
years a total of some £9 million will have been 
realised in pursuance of nis policy of re- 
deployment. FPesources ar¢ expected to be 
idequate to finance the capital programme for 
1961 and 1962. 


Taylor Walker —Your Board decided that 
special care should be taken with the redundancy 
rising from the Taylor Walker merger. The 
cost of cash payments in the form of rehabilita- 
tion allowance and gratuity will be some 
4,328,000 and the capital cost, to be found over 
1 number of years, of the immediate and 
deferred pensions is of the order of £750,000, 
making a total cost in excess of £1 million. 


The Future.—Subject to the vagaries of 
weather and to consumer purchasing power not 
being unduly depressed by a recession in trade, 
vour Board is confident that the Group is par- 
ticularly well placed to continue the progress 
which it has made over recent years. 
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THE BRITISH MOTOR 
CORPORATION’ LIMITED 


RECORD OUTPUT AND TURNOVER 


Sir Leonard Lord, KBE, Chairman of The 
British Motor i Limited, whose 
Annual General Meeting will be held on Decem- 
ber 14th at Birmingham, sent to his share- 
holders an inspiring report in which he says: 

One of the major responsibilities of manage- 


Last year we launched eight entirely new 
and in addition the two larger Sports cars 
i We then followed 


Morris Mini-Minor— 


unprecedented wel- — 


li vehicles increased 
, and the total qolume 
in this one year—a 


over the previous best of 1957-58. The resulting 
turnover was also a record at £346 million, 
enabling us to propose a final dividend of 
74d. on the Ordinary Shares, which makes 
a total dividend of one shilling per share 
for the year. 


SPORTS CARS AND COMMERCIAL 
VEHICLES 
Sports car demand and production continued 
very ——— during the year with 55,398 of 


| THE SUNDERLAND 
SHIPBUILDING DRY DOCKS 
AND ENGINEERING CO. 
LIMITED 


BENEFITS FROM CONTINUOUS 
PROGRAMME OF MODERNISATION 
AND eT 


FUTURE OUTLOOK CAUSING CONCERN 


The sixth annyal general meeting of The 
| Sunderland Shipbuilding Dry Docks and 
Engincering Co. Limited was held on November 
23rd at Sunderland, Sir Henry Wilson Smith, 
KCB, KBE (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is his circulated statement : 


In 1959/60 the Group’s Trading Surplus re 
covered to £889,000, representing an increase of 
£208,000 and a return almost exactly to the 
corresponding figure of earnings in 1957/58 
Moreover, assisted by the maintenance for the 
time being of a high level of investment income, 
the Consolidated Profit, before taxation, comes 
out at £1,018,000, which is less than £100,000 
below the peak figure reached in 1956/57. 


Again I can report that the shipyards were 
fully occupied, though almost entirely on orders 
received eral years ago before the shipping 
industry éntered the period of serious depression 
which is still continuing. During the year under 
review we undoubtedly benefited, especially as 
regards size of ships built and competitive effi- 
lciency of construction, from our continuous 
programme of modernisation and development. 
At Joseph L. Thompson's, for example, we are 
now equipped to build ships of at least 50,000 
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tnese models produced at the Abingdon factory, 
predominantly for overseas. This was another 
record by a 23 per cent margin. These cars— 
the Austin Healey Sprite, the MGA “ 1600” 
and the Austin Healey “ 3000”—continued to 
gain distinction in many sporting ev 

The total output of light commercial vehicles; 
including cur derivatives, was 9334 compared 
with 75,373 the previous year, an advance of 
24 per cert, whilst the heavier vehicles of 1-ton 
load rating and upwards totalled 38,169 as 
against 25,616 last year, a 49 per cent 
increase. This result followed the introduc- 
tion of improved 1-14} ‘ton LD vans, the 
successful new FG forward control cab on 
the 14, 2, 3 and 4 ton models and the 
new series 200 truck. 


The overall plan for expansion of output can 
‘be summed up as one providing the means to 
‘produce a million vehicles per annum, backed 
by a world-wide service orgamisation raised to 
the highesa of efficiency. , The guiding 
policy is the present feleories of some 
of their | functions,, freeing them to 
expand their main activities. In doing so we are 
also making a major contribution to the Govern- 
ment’s plans to spread employment more evenly 
throughout Great Britain. 


Here I should like to acknowledge the help 
of all concerned with. these new enterprises and 
extend our thanks to the local authorities for 
their co-operation and understanding of our 
requirements, and to the Union officials with 
whom we have come to amicable agreements as 
‘to local labour conditions. 


EXPORTS 


BMC exports rose far beyond the figures of 
the previous year, with 286,409 vehicles pro- 
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tons and to employ in their construction the 
most up-to-date methods. 


The engineering and ship-repairing Com- 
panies once more had a difficult year, dependent 
as they primarily are on marine work and liable 
to be affected at once—and to continue be 
affected—by cancellation or caaaaeaidal of 
ship-owners’ orders. Competition for the work 
available is intense. .In the circumstances, it is 
satisfactory to be able to report that overall! 
these Companies comtinued to make a worth: 
while contribution to Group profits 


THE OUTLOOK 


As regards the future, it is quite impossible 
to be at all precise or even ¢ertain in general 
terms. There is no real sign as yet of an up- 
turn in shipping and orders, although no longer 
non-existent, are few and far between and only 
obtainable an highly competitive terms. We are 
not afraid of the competition but, unless that 
upturn comes before long, the trading outlook 
will become increasingly bleak and ] shall no 
longer be able to say that our sh pbuilding 
capacity has been continuously employed. The 
future must therefore remain a matter of con- 
cern to your Board. 


As I did two years ago, I would agajn em- 
phasise the temporary character of the particu- 
larly high level of short-term investments and 
income therefrom, resulting as it does from 
amounts contractually received from customers 
in excess of expenditure on work in progress. 
This cannot be expected to be a permanent 
feature on anything like the present scale. 


, CAPITAL COMMITMENTS 
It will be seen, from the Note on Page 7 of 
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duced for overseas. But a change. came over 
the export picture from June onwards. Once 
again ij the annals of international trade the 
desire t buy had outstripped the ability to pay. 
Accordingly, stocks accumulated and their re- 
duction enforced a pause in supply. This recur- 
ring factor in the pattern of exports was 
aggravated on this occasion in our, largest 
market, the USA, by the over-productidn of the 
new “Compact” cars. Nevertheless BMC ship- 
ments to North America in the financial year 
were 110,144 as against the 100,000 I predicted 
a year ago. 

I am one of those who believe that imported 
cars in general, and our models in particular, 
have a future in North America. In Canada 
total imported car sales are steadily rising. 
Sports cars, always our main strength in the 
USA, have maintained sales of around 3,000 a 
month, and we now command 43 per cent of all 
British car sales. 

The lesson is clear that the foundations of 
export business must be broadened, and hence- 
forth we must look to a wider variety of markets 
including, if Common Market/European Free 
Trade Association developments permit, those 
neater home in Europe. We have already made 
some progress to thisjend, our sales to Europe 
having increased by 40 per cent in the past two 
years. 


This brings me to the all-important home 
market, which has been remarkably vigorous 
and resilient for many months. For the year 
we secured 35 per cent of the registrations of 
new cars with 294,257 units sold. 


With a full appreciation of all the influences 
at present at work I am in no way pessimistic 
as to the future. The present uncertainties are 
ite new and will pass. 


the Accounts, ont the wel of pie commit- 
ments as at March 31st last was no more.than 
£216,000 as against much higher figures in 
recent vears. This results from the deliberate 
policy of seeing our way through the two major 
reconstruction schemes at Joseph L. Thompson's 
shipyard and Greenwell’s ship-repairing yard. It 
certainly does not mean that we have come to 
the end of our capital programmes. The two 
major schemes are now virtually complete and 
your Board can feel free to resume throughout 
the Group the continuous programmes of im- 
provement which are absolutely essential to our 
health and strength. 


DIVIDEND DECISION ) 


| Your Board have given very careful con- 
sideration to the question of dividend. In normal 
circumstances, the improved results’ and 
the unusually high cover of earnings would 
certainly have justified some increase in distribu- 
tion. In fact, however, circumstances are| far 
from normal. So far as can be seen at the 
moment, the results for 1960/61 will fall below 
those for 1989/60 and thereafter, unless there is 
a marked, and as yet indiscernible, improvement 
in trading conditions, further reductions in 
profits are to be expected. Nobody can say how 
far this trend will go or when it will be 
reversed. Your Directors conclude that from 
every point of view, including the long-term 
interests of the Company’s shareholders, this is 
not the moment to increase the dividend. In 
adopting this more prudent course, it is the firm 
intention of the Board to limit, to the maximum 
practicable extent, the impact on | share- 
holders of the adverse conditions now i 
ahead. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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HARMONY GOLD MINING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of 
South Africa) 


‘MR P. H. ANDERSON’S STATEMENT 


The tenth Ordinary 
Shareholders was held 
November 21, 1960. 


General Meeting of 
in Johannesburg on 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated Statement by the Chairman, Mr P. H. 
Anderson, dated November 7, 1960: 


OPERATIONS AT THE MINE 


Operations at the mine during the year ended 
June 3% 1960, were substantially in accordance 
with the Company's overall planning and the 
increase in the milling rate to 165,000 tons per 
month during June, 1960, may be considered 
sausfactory. t 


During the year under review the develop- 
ment footage accomplished was 12,331 feet 
greater than during the previous year, the total 
footage advanced being 87,417 feet, of which 
72,546 feet were off-reef. The ore developed 
increased by 736,000 tons to 2,339,000 tons, 
but gold and uranium values at 8.6 dwt and 
0.592 Ib per ton were respectively 0.6 dwt and 
0.093 Ib) per ton lower, whilst the width was 
2.3 inches less. Compared with the previous 
year’s available ore reserve, the estimate at 
June 30, 1960, was 1,126,000 tons greater at 
4.692.000 tons, the gold value at 8.6 dwt and 
the stoping width at $0.5 inches, being 0.6 dwt 
and 1.9 inches less respectively, while the 
ssociated uranium value was 0.071 Ib per ton 
less at 0.610 Ib per ton. 


In my statement to Shareholders last year I 
mentioned that in the No. 2 Shaft area the 
presence of “ Khaki Shale” had given rise to 
difficulties in controlling the hanging-wall, and 
jthat the stoping width was above the average 
‘for the mine. The position during the year 
under review did not alter materially, but more 
recently some success has been achieved in 
narrowing the stoping width in the No. 2 Shaft 
area. During the first quarter of the current 
financial year an average of approximately 4.65 
million gallons of water per day were pumped 
from the mine. 


Good progress has been maintained with the 
capital programme, both on surface and in 
respect of underground installations. 


The amount spent on capital account during 
the twelve months ended June 30, 1960, was 
£2,019,989, and it is estimated that expenditure 
of £1,500,000, details of which are given in the 
Directors’ Report, will be incurred during the 
financial year ending June 30, 1961. 


URANIUM, PYRITES AND SULPHURIC 
ACID 


Although the yield of uranium at 0.474 Ib 
per ton treated was 0.030 Ib per ton less than 
during the previous year, the uranium recovered 
increased by 26 per cent due to the greater 
tonnage treated. The sulphuric acid plant was 
commissioned during the year and at the end 
of the first six months of production 22,821 
tons of sulphuric acid had been produced at a 
profit of £106,110. The total profit from 
uranium, pyrites and a at £2,512,039 
accounted for 44.5 per cent of/the total working 
profir. . 


As the tonnage to the gold plant increases, it 
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will be necessary to accumulate slime which is 
in excess of the capacity of the uranium plant. 


FINANCIAL 


Your Company’s profit for the year, after 
allowing for United Kingdom taxation on 
imerest received, was £ 5,508,561 and was dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Repayment of Loans ...... ae 
Capital Expenditure and Trade 
Investments bn det 
Dividends Nos. 7 and 8 of Is. 3d. per 
SP OE ethdiccckecetcewseuss 
Balance added to Income and 
Expenditure Account 


16 O per cent 
38 5S per cent 
40 8 per cent 
47 per cent 
100-0 per cent 


Dividend No. 9 of Is. 4}d. per share was 
paid to Sharcholders early in November, 1960 


TAXATION 


At June 30, 1960, the Company had an est- 
mated income tax loss of £6,740,000 and an 
estimated lease loss of £6,980,000, and therefore 
no Union taxation or lease consideration is as 
yet payable by the Company. 


THE ROVER COMPANY 
RECORD HOME AND EXPORT SALES 


The sixty-fifth annual general meeting of The 
Rover Company Limited will be held on 
December 15th in Solihull. 

In the course of his circulated review, the 
Chairman, Mr S. B. Wilks, states: I am pleased 
to tell you that our sales both in the Home and 
Export markets were the best in the Company's 
history by an appreciable margin, and this is 
reflected in the financial! results. 

The “ 80” and “ 100” Rover saloon carsi have 
proved worthy successors to the models they 
replaced, and the 3-ltre has established itself 
as a car of the highest quality in the best Rover 
tradition. 

The Series II Land Rovers, in their petrol 
and diesel forms, are becoming increasingly 
popular and we have been awarded several 
army contracts in overseas countries where 
vehicles of a competitive type were previously 
in use. 

In recent months the motor industry has 
suffered a decline in sales, particularly in the 
Home Market and the USA. We have felt 
the effects of this pacticularly in passenger car 
sales. The decline in imported car sales in the 
United States. and the credit squeeze at Home 
have been the main contributory factors, but it 
could well be that we are, in the Home market, 
returning to seasonal trading, which was a 
normal pattern of our industry pre-war. Never- 
theless, it is disappointing that the Government 
have not so far seen their way to effect some 
relaxation of the present Hire Purchase restric- 
tions, and a reduction of the present excessive 
rate of Purchase Tax, even if only by stages. 


So we have entered the current year with the 
outlook by no means so good as a year ago. 
At the same time we see costs still rising with 
further wage demands on the table. Next year’s 
results are bound to be affected. 


We see nothing in the present situation to 
make us modify our expansion plans, which we 
are proceeding with as vigorously as ever. We 
announced some months ago‘that we had made 
arrangements with the Cardiff Corporation to 
‘acquire from them the site of the old Cardiff 
Airport, to provide facilities: for the expansion 
of our output. The scheme will necessarily take 
some tine to bring to fruition, but it is antici- 
pated that building work will commence in the 
near future. 


HARRIS LEBUS 


PROFIT FURTHER INCREASED 


The Thirteenth Annual General Meeting o 
Harris Lebus Limited was held on November 
18th in London, Sir Laurence Watkinson, KBE, 
CB, MC, the chairman, presiding. 


In his circulated review for the $3 weeks 
ended July 15, 1960, Sir Laurence reported 
an increase in the profit before tax to {£513,978 
against £472,544 last year. The net profit after 
tax was {£224,691 for the Group against 
£188,629. The board recommended an un- 
changed dividend of 7 per cent, in view of the 
fluctuations in the level of the furniture trade. 


Referring to the re-imposition of hire pur- 
chase restrictions, the chairman observed that 
it was wrong to assume that as the 10 per cent 
deposit appeared moderate, the effect on furni- 
tures sales would also be moderate. On the 
contrary, the effect on the public and on their 
retail shops customers had been both immediaic 
and drastic. The volume of, orders that they 
had received up to the re-imposition of restric- 
tions had been satisfactory, but immediately 
controls were introduced their orders had been 
iffected adversely. The considerable reduction 
in orders at such short notice had resulted in 
short time working in the manufacturing sec- 
tions during the latter part of the financial year 
with the consequent effect upon their rate of 
profit for that period. Restrictions continued 
to affect the volume of orders received; the 
normal season uplift which took place in the 
autumn had not been apparent this year and 
their order book was not as satisfactory as it had 
been a year ago. While they hoped that that 
situation would change, they could not yet be 
certain that it would do so. 


DEVELOPMENT 


They had continued their policy of develop- 
ing the use of many new materials and some, 
which they themselves had adapted for furm- 
ture production, had had a pleasing, and they 
believed, lasting influence on furniture design. 
The past year had brought no special difficulties 
in the matter of timber supplies, apart from a 
small upward trend in prices. They had met 
with some succéss in their search for new 
decorative veneers in Britain and throughout 
the Continent of Europe. 


Development at their Tottenham factory had 
enabled them to maintain a high level of pro- 
duction efficiency. 


As a result of the rapid growth of their up- 
holstery business, their factory at Woodley, near 
Reading, had reached its maximum capacity. 
They had, therefore, acquired an additional 
factory of 100,000 square feet at Great Harwood 
in Lancashire where they would be starting 
production in due course. Their intention was 
that in time it would serve their many customers 
in Scotland and the North of England. 

Despite difficulties, they had continued to 
increase their exports mainly to the under- 
developed countries of the world, though the 
level of trade with those ceuntries was not 
high. : 

Sir Laurence then referred to the develop- 
ment of their interests in Southern Rhodesia and 
Nigeria, and particularly to the encouragement 
they had received from the Nigerian Govern- 
ment. 


He then concluded his review with a tribute 
to the employees of the Company for their 
loyalty and co-operation. 


The report was adopted. 





a | 
ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
MALTSTERS 


SIR NUTCOMBE HUME ON A « WELL 
BALANCED ORGANISATION ” 

The general meeting of Associated British 

Maltsters Limited will be held on December 


Sir 

commenting on 

the satisfactory results for the year to July 31st. 

said that to meet the increasing volume of trade 

they had rot only to keep all the older maltings 

in full use, but to increase the storage capacity 

and output of their two new maltings at Knap- 

ton and Wallingford and to build a battery of 
storage silos at Brry St Edmunds. 

He continued: We have therefore now 
reached the stage when we must raise more 
capital and immediately following the gencral 
meeting we intend to make an issue of one new 
share for every two shares now issued, at a 
price which will yield some £1,250,000 new 
money. So far as we can judge, this will give 
us the resources—including self gencrated funds 
from depreciation allowances and retained profits 
—to pay for the extensions likely to be needed 
for the next few years. It is, however, possible 
that our trade will continue to develop more 
rapidly that we anticipate, for we are | now 
finding an increasing interest amongst the big 
brewery combines in placing long term contracts 
for their malt supplies. 

Building and equipping modern maltings costs 
a great deal of money and the enlightened 
Brewer is realising that he can put his capital 


— 


RECORD PROFIT 
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to more profitable use in his own business than 
in malt making. Morcover, at best jhe must 
concentrate) his own maltings in but one or 
two areas, whereas our Group is country wide 
and covers all the barley growing areas, so that 
we can use the best material available in any 
season with the minimum of carriage charges 
which are such a substantial clement in the 
cost of malt to the Brewer. But for our own 
now very extensive drying and sturage facilities 
his ‘coms tracked bo « deli ents Dinas 0 gee 
point of view and we cannot escape fecling some 
ill effects of the 1960 harvest. 

We feel, however, reasonably confident that 
we shall be able to maintain a dividend of at 
least 124 per cent on our enlarged capital. — 

In respect of the year under review we Arc’ 
recommending a bonus of 5 per cent in addition 
to the dividend of 12§ per cent 

In the current wading year our new malting 
at Wallingford, the enlarged ting at Knapton, 
and our new storage silos at y St Edmunds 
will all come into use. Moreover, we are 
improving the efficiency and capacity of many 
existing maltings. As the result of these 
developments the Group’s total manufacturing 
capacity, with the all important drying and 
storage facilines, spread over the best barley 
growing areas, will be nearly double what it 
was ten yeats’ ago and we will have a well 
balanced organisation capable of meeting all 
demands likely to be made upon it at prices 
which are competitive. ! 

Our Export Company had another successful 
year and trade has expanded, but the current 
season is likely to be much more competitive 


LT.COL, C. P. DAWNAY, C.B.E., M.Y.0., CHAIRMAN OF DALGETY & CO.. 
in his review for the year ended 30th June, 1960, said: The past year has shown a welcome 
improvement in profits. On the whole, trading conditions were good and contributed to 


a year of solid achievement. 


Steady improvement in turnover and revenues has continued though accompanied 
by steeply rising costs, including greatly increased salary and wage I:vels, particularly in 
Australia. This a ane rise in costs is a serious threat to future profit: 


ability. This is not\a pro! 


m for this Company alone, and it is cqueses by constantly 
increasing requests by clients for financial assistance. 


in Australia, the Reserve Bank's 


appeal to the trading banks to achieve an immediate and significant reduction in the 
rate of new lending will make borrowing from any source more difficult. We shall have 


to restrict our own lending to our clients. 


DEVELOPMENT: The Company's policy from its earliest days has been to assist in the 
development of the countries in which it operates, at the same time extending and diver 
sifying its activities so as to provide as complete a service as possible for its clients. In 


furtherance of this policy 
considered. - 


AUSTRALIA: Further a has been made along its path of expansion. 


danger it faces is that of 


eral possibilities for expansion and diversification have been 


The big 


tion; though the country’s potential is such that this cannot 


prevent its inevitable growth, but it could seriously check the rate of such growth. __ 
NEW ZEALAND: New Zealand again shows sighs of steady development in which this 


any participated. 


EAST AFRICA: The retovery of the area 


from depression and credit! restrictions suf- 


‘fered a set-back, mainly in Kenya, following the Lancaster House conference and the 


deterioration of the South African situation. 
PREMISES: 


During the year provision has been made for the acquisition of new 


premises or land to ensure that the 
it 
FINA ACCOUNTS: 


pany's premises are adequate for its need and 
rations to be conducted in /as economic a manner as oo f 
‘AND The Group Net Profit for year is £1,075,016, a 


} 
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THE BERKELEY PROPERTY 
AND_INVESTMENT 
COMPANY | 


MR J. H. HAMBRO’S STATEMENT 


The Thirty-sixth Ordinary General Meeting 
of The Berkeley Property and Investment Com- 
pany Limited was held on November 71st in 
London, Mr J. H. Hambro, CMG, the chair- 
man, presiding. The following is an extract 
from his circulated statement: 


Property Investment has increased since last 
year by approximately £1,100, Funds for 
this purpose became available |from the rights 
issue Of 3 million new Ordinary shares made 
in September, 1959. Meanwhile further funds 
are still available for investment as mortgage 
arrangements are completed on the properti¢s 
purchased. 


The increase in the profit for the year, 
although satisfactory, does not fully reflect the 
investment of the new money raised by the 
rights issue. Only about half the revenue from 
the new investments expected in a full year is 
reflected in this year’s acgounts. 

It is not a simple matter to split our new 
investments into constituent parts since some 
buildings have mixed usage. Nevertheless, 
approximately one-half represents investments 
in flats and the other half offices, shops and 
commercial premises including three new 
factories. You will see from the Balance Sheet 
that there is an investment of £340,523 in “ Land 
held for development and expenditure thereon.” 
This refers ‘to development of housing estates 
intended for resale and some profit from these 
developments will be reflected in the accounts 
of the current year. Completion of develop- 
ments now in hand or immediately projected is 
expected to spread over a period of approxi- 
mately three years. 

Provision has been made in the accounts for 
a final dividend of 6 per cent, making a total 
of 10 per cent for the year on the increased 
capital. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


In Canada, the land held for development in 
Montreal has been sold at a satisfactory profit 
and development of a second apartment block 
in Vancouver is under way. The existing 
properties are let and the acquisition of the 
Westgate Shopping Centre in Ottawa with 
available funds has added to the hst of 
attractive investments. 


Our new subsidiary in Jersey was formed to 
acquire six newly erected blocks of flats near 
St. Helier, 96 flats in all, and these are fully 
let. Two further blocks of shops with flats 
over are being added to the same Estate and 
will be completed in December next. 

Residential Properties.—Where rent increases 
have become justified, it has been our practice 
in renewing leases to make some concession to 


record for the Company, and an increase of £221,521 over last year. A final dividend 
of 5 per cent, free of tax, on the Ordinary Shares is recommended, making a total of 8 
per cent for the a 
OUTLOOK: While the Company is still expanding, I am bound to qualify optimism over 
matters within our control by the fact that several important factors outside our control 
are less reassuring. Salaries and wages (largel erned by’ awards) continue to} risc, 
especially in Australia, and wool prices are soasiderably below last year’s average.’ On 
balance, therefore, we must expect a decline in profits in the current year. 


Dalgety 


and Company Limited The Future.—I look forwari to a continued 


steady increase in our income. 





& 
‘ ; 
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SMITH’S STAMPING WORKS 
(COVENTRY) 


INC EASED TRADING PROFIT 


The sixty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Smith’s Stamping Works (Coventry) Limited 
was held on November 21st at Birmingham, 
Mr H. B. T. Wilde, FCA (Chairman), presiding 


The following is an extanct from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement ‘for the year ended 
July 30, 1960: 


The trading profits of the Group are £375,248 
«compared with £144,109. 


The tonnage output this year exceeded last by 
31 per cent. This was made possible through 
past plans for expansion which in the main came 
into production in the year. At the moment, our 
order book is at a high level and the ourput of 
the current year is in excess of the corresponding 
period last year. We must not, however, blind 
ourselves to the effect of any period of recession 
on supply companies, such as ours, whose for- 
tunes depend on industries subject to Govern- 
ment policy and the state of international trade 


The financial position remains sound. The 
excess of [current assets over, current habilities 
has grown from £1,124,459 a vear ago to 
41,232,401 


We recommend a final dividend of 9 per cent 
making 15 per cent for the year 


\In order to bring the issued capital more in 
line with the fixed assets employed we are pro 
posing a scrip issue of one share of £1 for every 
£2 of Stock now held 


Ihe report was adopted and the capitalisauion 
of reserves was approved 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


ene ane he disturbing art of pointed 
pamphicteering s again displayed in Ciuy Naylor. 
Hobart Paper Company Law fer Sharehoiders Published 
for [EA Sy Barrie & Rockiff, i od. on Monday 

OTHING FANCY—EVERYTHING NECESSARY The 
i Boles BESL camera has all you need tor good § mm 
movie making in colour of black and whe —twin lens, Phorlt-in 
‘posure comrol. remarkable value at £65 is Id from 
Wallace Heaton Lid The Cine Experts, 127 New Bone 
Mircet, London, Wl 


TRUCK Ot thought of tt 
wee tl Cid Sherry Ive 
sits and m Aunts Py th 


“WHICH 


stmas = grit 
€ we mole 


* WHICH 


OP CITY MEN preter goed secretaries miroduced Py 
T STELLA FISHER BUREAL 4% Strand. WC 2 


HE MUMANIST i the jouresl of Scleotitik Humanwm 
monthly is) Send for free specimen copy Bertrand 
Russell's Faith of a Rationalist and boob lect Living With 
Reality RPA ‘(Dept Lb’. 40 Drury Lane. London, We ! 


THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY 
LIMITED 


<* CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK 
** SECOND, CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE sToOcK 
NOTICE tS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books 
im respect of the above Stocks will be closed from Decembcr 
+ to 6 1960. both dates inclusive. far the purpose of pr 
perina Warrants in respect of Dividends for the half-year 
ending December ive, to Be paid on and after January 
2. 1%! 
By Order Board 
H.M COLLDEN 
‘ car 
oo 
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CORONATION SYNDICATE 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South 
Africa) 


The Fifty-tifth Annual General Meeting of 
Coronation Syndicate, Limited, will be held in 
Johannesburg on December 19, 1960, 


The following is an extract from the circu 
fated review of the Chairman, Mr S. F. Dench 


The net profit for the year carned by the 
Group, after charging £37,581 for depreciation 
and after transferring a further amount of 
£16,527 to Output Equalisation Reserve, was 
£192,771 as compared with £186,696 for the 
previous year. 


Provision for taxation absorbed {£53,167 and 
440,000 has been transferred to general reserve 
Dividends, totalling 7d. per share, accounted for 
£93,917, and there remains an unappropriated 
balance carried forward of £24,102 as against 
£18,415 brought in from last year. 


Muriel Mine.—The Ore Reserves are com- 
puted at 201,500 tons, having a value of 10.5 
dwts oyer a stoping width of 50 inches. Com 
pared With last year, there is an increase ol 
30,870 tons with an increase of 4 inches in width, 
shile the value remains unchanged. Included 
n the Ore Reserves are 10,940 tons valued at 
12.7 dwts over 67 inches frbm the new reet 
reported in my review last year, now named the 
Green Reet 

Arcturus Mine The Ore Reserves ate com 
puted at 347,500 tons having a value of 713 
dwts over a stoping width of 58 inches. Com 
pared with last year there is a decrease of 
53,000 tons, the average width is lower by one 
inch, while the value is 0.1 dwts higher 


APPOINTMENTS 


ee araduate with some ars @ritina Ayur 
reguired for petmanent post with well-cstaPlished Lond 
putin ation Langan sd some technical knee de 
advantas Pension fund W Box 1408 


STATISTICAL RESEARCH 


ASSISTANT STATISTIC TAN required " 
Nutronal Coal Board in London Candidates shicx 
he nier 4) and have # deutee in mathematical + 
KS OF 1D mathemati« «th aporeorate qualitic. 
satiatics Lapericme in the aprlicatron of 
st techniques ts xapected and a kneowt 
mhed card cquipmem sould be dewrattc 


ApPmnotimenmt supcrannmuatlc salary depending 
siketrons and caperiem withen £1) nm tt wa 
Wer for applkation form to “Staff Depertmen 
Nien NCB Hoemert Hows Londen SW 
ath D mir ie 


IHL RHODES-LIVINGSTONE INSTITUTI 
NORTHERN RHODESIA 


ar avited . execu 
4 stody of peasant farming ¢ ~ 
Hural econormls 


ss Urtan Sox 
Sen tolowy " Anthropol 
eork ms desirable 


Sala «ales Research Officer Special grade) £5 910 1 
ing 42.1% pa Senror Research Officer ti mw « to 
cio pa Research Offtcer £1,200 « £9 ti ooo pa 
Initial salary according to qualifications and exp-rrience. Pro 

dent Fund Scheme Apmoentiments on 4 year cottract with 
werseas leave privileges Passages to Lusaka and return 
™ completion of contract provided for appomtce. wile and 
hildren tup to equivalent of three full pecssucs in all) 
further particulars of researcl®? projects and conditions of 
sersice =OPtainabic from Secretary Inter-Lnrversity Council 
for Higher Education Overseas, 29 Woburn Square London 
wel to whom detailed applxations (6 copes) naming | 
referces showld Be sent py anuery 15, 196) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF HULL 


Applhcations = are ovited for a LECTURESHIP OR 
ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP in SOCIAL PSYCHOL(M,Y 
Candidates should have bigh academic qualifkations and 
preferably ewearch ecuperione m th fietd 


The appomment will date from October 1. 196! Salar 
Lecturer ii.oso t}s50 pe Assistant Tecturce isin) 
<9°O pa with placing according te qualifications and ciper 

me rPSst and femity adowence Further particulars 
nr he omamed trom Wersigned whom apohie 
, J} he sure i hy Janeary 16, 196! 
Ww YD CRAIG 
K 


STOTHERT & PITT, 
LIMITED ‘ 


SALES CONSTITUTE A NEW RECORD 


The seventy-seventh annua! general meeting 


of rothert & Pitt, Limited, was held on 


November 16th at Bath 


Mr R. A. Riddles, CBE (the Chairman’, pre 
ded and, in the course of his speech, said 


Ihe trading profit for the year is satisfactory 
and a new record sales figure was achieved, and 
ill departments were fully employed. Profits 
nereased by £106,813 to £1,123,790. 


Our new dockside crane is the most important 
item in our present Crane production pro- 
gramme and since July 1, 1960, we have 
received orders for no .less than 130 cranes 
of this type 


Our contractors plant department continues 
to expand ‘and the additional facilities in our 
Pump Department have been fully used during 
the year. 


Orders in the Deck Machinery Department 
how an upward tendency 


Our order book in the Crane section is sub 
tantially greater than it was 4 year ago and our 
main problem for the next year at least will be 
to expand our production facilities to meet the 
ncreasing demand for all our products. Yau: 
Company's future prospects are substantially 
more satisfactory in many directions than at this 
tume last vear, although I must warn you that 
profit margins are falling and costs are rising 
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BMC’s Profit Margins 


RITISH MOTOR CORPORATION is now in 


* Adjusted for scrip issue. 


million to £346 million, and profits by 53! 

per cent, from {21,489,000 to £32,984,000, 

and near-capacity production is reflected in 

the rise in profit a from 8.1 to 9.§ 
cent. 

Like the rest, BMC is now on short time, 
but Sir Leonard Lord does not expect this 
to be of long duration. He concentrates 
attention more on the expansion pro- 
gramme on the recent fall in sales. 
BMC is planning for a capacity of a million 
vehicles a year. Capital expenditure over 


Jan ist 1959 = 100 


the next four years will be of the order of 


which the group holds 
Se tan citer Sead hon Pre- 
sumably BMC still int to finance ex- 
Ee from its own resources, even if a 


enough cash in the business to meet the 
emerging commitments in the current finan- 
cial year. On the latest dividend the §s. 
shares at 15s. 74d. yield 6.4 per cent, but 
those who regard BMC as the obvious 
share to hold in place of Ford must accept 
the tougher competition facing the motor 
industry. Ford is preparing itself for 
slimmer profit margins; can BMC escape ? 


Standard-Triumph 
I" Coventry the air is thick with rumours, 
with dismissed 


workers. and those on, 


short time strolling the streets and worryin 
about their -HP commitments. But the 
rumours have a special flavour: they are 
not about the future of the motor industry 
as a whole but syout what will happen to 
“the Standard.”! They recognise that a 
medium sized firm which has only recently 
severed its connection with tractors and has 
put much of its effort into one model, the 
Herald, is particularly vulnerable. Can or 
will Standard-Triumph go ahead with the 
Merseyside development ? Or will! it merge 
with another motor manufactur¢r ? That 
is in part a question of price—dand on the 
London Stock Exchange the §s. shares have 
risen a little to 8s. 4}d. 

The recently published preliminary state- 
thent offers no semblance of an answer: it 
simply accounts for a year in which 
Standard-Triumph carried through the mas- 
sive change-over in production following 
the sale of its tractor assets to Massey- 
Ferguson and stood alone for the first time 
as an independent manufacturer of ¢ars and 
commercial vehicles. It earned in the year 
to August 31st a trading profit of 
£4,391,000. The profit in 1958-59 was 
£6,861,000, but this included earnings from 
the tractor division (which was then doing 
well) and affords no comparison. If it is 


‘assumed that half the 1958-59 profit came 


from tractors, gross earnings would 
appear to have risen by about 30 per cent 
—not an achievement for a year 
in which the Herald was selling well. But 
a heavy charge of {2,176,000 for de 
the new facilities at ey) 
set by the abnormally 
low tax aaa £279,000 (presumably 
reflecting investment allowances) and the 
net profit comes out at £1,826,000. This 
covers the maintained dividend of 
12 per cent about three times. It was 
already clear from the earlier decision’ to 
maintain the interim at § per cent that the 
directors would improve on original 
forecast of “not less than 9 per cent.” But 
it is not the 1959-60 dividend, giving a 
yield of 7} per cent, which is of concern to 
shareholders. They, like the employees, are 
wondering what the future holds. 


| United States 
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Rover 


I* the year to July 31st the Rover Com- 
pany fared well. Gross profits rose by 
$3 per cent to £3,924,000 and net profits 
by 174 per cent to £1,174,000. But the 
credit squeeze made 1 onl 


remarks made by the aban Mr S. B. 
Wilks, about future prospects than in past 
results. About three-quarters of the com- 
pany’s output of er cars are sold in 
the home market and i i 
tions have taken their toll ; 
working has been introduced and produc- 
tion of the 3 litre saloon cut back. The 
et is also proving diffi- 
cult and the North American subsidiary is 
expected to make a loss for time to 
come. But the bread and buttér business 
of Land Rovers does not seem much 
affected, new subsidiaries have been 
establi: in New Zealand and South 
Africa for the local assembly of these 
trucks. 

The tone of the chai *s statemént is 
optimistic, and no change 4 is contemplated 
in the pace of expansion. A £6 million ex- 
pansion programme taking. three years to 
complete is under way at Cardiff. Quick 

assets amount to {2,926,000 and the cash 

flow to £1,839,000, so that even if profits 
fall the company does not seem likely to 
require to raise new capital. At 13s. xd. 
the 5s. ordinary shares yield nearly 6 per 
cent on the dividend as increased from the 
equivalent of 13} per cent to 1§}-per cent, 
covered three times. 


Joseph Lucas (Industries) 


I Nn the boom year to July 31st the biggest 
supplier of accessories to the motor in- 
dustry, Joseph Lucas (Industries), failed to 
athieve anything like the increase in profits 
secured by its customers. Sales rose by 21 


per cent, from {101.3 million |jto £122.6 
| million, but gross profits rose only 64 
| per cent, from £ 10,071,000 to £10,746, 
and the gross profit margin fell from 9.9 to 
8.8 per cent. Joseph Lucas appears initially 
to have under-estimated the boom in 
demand: the chairman, Sir Bertram War- 
ing, says that the « extremely rapid and 
continuous increase in demand . . . put the 
company under very great pressure to mect ' 
delivery schedules ”; by the end of the year 
motor equipment was leaving the manufac- 
turing lines at a rate half as much again as 
at the beginning of the financial year. Prices, 
Sir Bertram adds, were kept down ; but 
material costs were higher (especially as 
steel had to be imported) ; expensive sub- 
contracting had to be undertaken ; the wage 
bill was much higher ; and inexperienced 
men had to be taken on. Margins were 
therefore squeezed and profits failed to rise 
commensurately. 

How, then, will the group fare in the 
months of recession ?_ It has recently intro- 


Continued on page 970 
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HODESIAN copper companics are now 
facing a difficult time, after having 
been strengthened by a year that opened 
discouragingly, and then proved exctption- 
ally good. In July, 1959, an emergent surplus 
had depressed copper to {£210 a ton and 
Rhodesian Selection Trust decided to cut 
output by ten per cent. But a month later 
United States mines and smelters were hit 
by strikes that dragged on for seven long 
months, and the Rhodesian mines, free of 
strikes for the first time si 1954, were 
iets geedtiin abd Git Stems ccuniet 
higher prices. As the table shows, the 
Rhoanglo group took fuller advantage of 
that jopportunity than did the RST group. 
okana raised output and sales by more 
than a third, its average price went up by 
£24 to £242 a ton, and net profits in the 
year ending June 30th doubled to {114 mil- 
| lion (including a rise of £2} million to £5} 
million in its investment income). Nchanga 
fared even better, because a steep ris: in 
sales in the year to March 31st was 
accentuated by a rise of £36 to £240 in the 
average price. Net income of Rhodesian 
Anglo American, the holding company, rose 
from £3,854,213 to {7,134,552 and its total 
| dividend was raised from §s. to 8s. per share 
‘after Rhodesian tax. 


Roan Antelope, in the RST stable, in- 
creased its sales by about 13 per cent, and 
its average price rose by £25 to £245 a ton. 
As the companies’ royalties and bonus to 
employees is based on price, Roan’s costs 
rose by about £5 to £1§9 a ton, but its 
gross profit margin improved from £66 to 
£86 a ton. 
which currently draws its income from a 64 
per cent stake in Mufulira, increased its net 
profit from £1,672,687 to {2.432.499 and 
raised its net dividend from 8{d. to 114d. 
per share. 


Those good results have not shield:d 
shareholders from a severe fall in share 
values, which evidently reflects political 
fears more than the fall in copper itself. 
The chart indicates how far investors have 
lost confidence in Southern Africa. The 
market capitalisation of Nehanga, for 
example, has dropped from this year’s peak 
by no less than {42 million to £66} million 


Rhodesian Selection Trust, 
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Clouds over Copper 


(Rhokana holds 34 per cent of Nchanga’s 
equity and Rhoanglo 21 per cent). Rhode- 
siane shares are now showing exceptionally 
high yields ranging up to 1§ per cent net of 
tax to UK investors. These high yields 
partly reflect the anticipation of lower 
earnings this year. The behaviour of 
Dominion loans illustrates why the market 
is inclined to label copper shares as a 
political rather than an economic risk. A 
year ago the 6 per cent Federation of 
Rhodesia loan 1981 yielded one per cent 
more than the 6 per cent New Zealand 
loan of comparable life. At 7} per cent it 
now yields 14 per cent more. On this basis, 
if the political doubts could be dispelled. 
Rhodesian copper shares might rise by one 
fifth without any change in the prospects 
for copper. 

In the yéar ending last June the price of 
copper was a little above the average of 
about £236 a ton for the past ten years, and 
in the current year it may be below it. But 
the companies enjoy some protection against 


lower prices because royalties and the bonus - 


are geared to price, and the period of heavy 
capital expenditure is past. The main 
developments currently under way—exten- 
sions to the new Bancroft mine, and the £16 
million extension to Mufulira, which will 
raise its capacity by §0 per cent by the 
middle of 1962—scem well within the 
groups’ resources. They will be expected 
to play an important supporting role in the 
provision of public facilities in the Federa- 
tion, and have just provided a further sum 
for African primary education. 


By Rhodesian companies often suggest 
that £240 a ton is an acceptable price 
for copper—low enough to discourage sub- 
_Stitution and high enough to provide the 
incentive for expansion. They will be lucky 
to obtain an average of £240 in the current 
year. Copper is once more in surplus, and 
on October 3rd, when the London price 
had fallen to £225 per ton, the RST group 
announced that it was cutting output by 
ten per cent, or about 22.000 tons a year. 
Anglo American decided that it would 
_ initially cut sales by ten per cent, or about 
36,000 tons a year, and put more metal 


RHODESIAN ANGLO AMERICAN 


Years to June 30¢ 


Bancroft’ 


Production (long tons) 


* Reopened April |, 1959. 


Rhokana — 


1960 
(£°000s) 


103,981 
27,689 


Nechanga 
1959 
(£'000s) 


139,442 
26,291 


1960 
(£'000s) 


178,045 
42,623 4.138 
4,705 13,644 1,145 
4.375 9.800 / . had 
* 730 3,844 * 1,150 
3s. 20.2 7s. 
47s. 6d. 
14-74 


1959 
(€°000s) 


76,983 


1959 
(£°000s) 


19,236 


t Except Nehanga (March 31). 


Chibuluma 


t Adjusted for scrip issue. 


COPPER SHARES 
(F T index 
end |\949=!00) 


£ per ton) 


° 
* 
Yi a 


into stock—increasing copper in the pipe- 
line from roughly 8 to 14 weeks’ output. 
Later that, month the Katanga mines also 
announced a cut of*ten per cent in pro- 
duction. 

These restrictions have helped prices to 
rally ; so have the strike in a big Chilean 
mine, now, settled, and the earlier buying 
of copper in London, believed to be on 
behalf of RST. But there ‘is still a surplus, 
and though an increase in world consump- 
tion next year may reduce it to only about 
100,000 tons, it seems likely that, barring 
more strikes, further cuts in North Ameri- 
can output Will be needed. 


The companies could moderate fluctua- 
tions in their earnings, and help to keep 
copper competitive, by introducing a mea- 
sure of price stability. The failure of RST’s 
experiment of a fixed price several years 
ago has not lessened interest in this subject, 
and the experience has prompted both pro- 
ducers and their customers to devote more 
thought to ways of making the London 
Metal Exchange function more smoothly— 
by the holding of larger stocks, if not by 
putting more business directly through the 
exchange as well. A price “ managed” by 
the producers has an understandably 
limited — to fabricators. Further dis- 
cussions between producers and British and 
Continental fabricators were held recently. 
But though the two sides appear to be 
drawing closer together, some difficulties 
remain. Producers will probably have to 
live with the open market as it is for the 
rest of 1960-61, and they should not find 
that too burdensome. 


RHODESIAN SELECTION TRUST 


Mufulira Roan Antelop2 


1960 
(£°000s) 
22,054 
5,386 
1.734 


1,725 


1989 
(£°000s) 


* 1960 
(£°900s) 


103,709 
25.633 
5.654 
3,905 
1,603 

. Ws. NN ig. 


§ Net of Rhodesian taxes. 
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TURNOVER i 
1959° 
per 

40 
Machine tools and small tools... . 20 
Steel (jessop-Saville) 4 1S'3 
Small arms and gen. engineering 24's 


* Excluding Daimler. 


Sales of BSA’s motor cycles and scooters 
in the first two months of the current year 
are higher than they were a year ago even 
though total new registrations in the two 
months fell by 32 per cent. But unless 
there is an early relaxation of credit restric- 
tions, sales seem likely to fall, especially as 
the company anticipates even stronger com- 
petition overseas, where BSA sells one- 
third of its motor cycles. But Mr John 
Sangster; the chairman, is confident that 
this will be offset by bigger sales of machine 
tools and steel. 

Sales of machine tools are now 25 per 
cent higher than they were 2 year ago and 


ing recession in a industry. 

As the sale of Daimler brought in £3.4 
million, liquid assets have risen from {£3} 
million to over £63 million but sharcholders 
will perhaps be disappointed that the chair- 
man does not indicate how these funds will 
be specifically used. Mr Sangster simply 
says that they will be used in “ developing 
and expanding our existing interests.” But 
they will be pleased that an estimated 
surplus of {10 million has been revealed 

the revaluation of fixed assets. No 
decision has yet been made as to whether 
or to what extent this surplus is to be 
written into the accounts. If the whole 
of the surplus is incorporated ‘the {1 
units would have an asset value of almost 
bs which mee with the present price 

86s. 6d. at which the yield is 4.1 per cent 
on the dividend as increased from 12} to 
174 per cent. In addition shareholders are 
to receive a tax-free centenary bonus of 
5 per cent. 


South Durham Steel 
Ae steel dividend season has 

quietly with an unchanged ordi 
dividend of 12 per cent from So 


Durham Steel and Iron. As last year the © 


market was disappointed and most steel 
shares fell back and South Durham itself 
lost 48. 9d. to 378. 9d. | The dividend was 
very much as expected, but there was sur- 
prise that in a much less difficult year for the 
steel industry trading profits for the year 
to October 1st rose by only £219,000 to 
£8,066,000—an increase which compares 
unfavourably with a rise of ovet 20 per cent 
in plate production in the first cight months 
of 1960. 

As forecast loan interest has risen sharply 
from {80,000 to £1,025,000 and after a 
heavier depreciation charge of £1,850,000 
(against £1,650,000) net |earnings of the 
group have fallen from £2,693,000 to 
£2,233,000. This is struck however after 
the transfer of {£2 million (against {1.2 


million) to investment allowance reserve. | 


But on a/ normal tax basis the ordinary 
dividend would be covered only twice by 
earnings of 264 per cent on the capital 
which has been increased further this year, 
for holders of £7} million of the £8 mullion 
of convertible debenture took advantage of 
their first opportunity to convert — last 
March. : 
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ment costing about £27 million. The 
capacity provided emand for plate 
remains good (and this depends to some 
extent on shipbuilding orders) profits 
should begin to move forward. But the 
extent to which any advance in ts will 
be reflected in bigger divi will be 
limited by the big sums needed to service 
ne as oe ae ee 
Barclays At 37s. 9d. the £1 shares 


yield 6.4 per cent. 


Granada 


R many months, the yield on Granada 

ss. “A” shares has been well out of 
line with the returns offered by other tele- 
vision and cinema equities. The market 
was clearly discounting the “ very substan- 
tial benefit " to the group which Mr Sidney 
Bernstein, the chairman, said last February 
would resylt from the ending of the net- 
working agreement with Associated Re- 


profits in the current year are running at 
more than twice the rate of the previous 


year. 

But that is only part of the good news 
which sent the shares soaring to a new 
peak of 130s. Trading profits in the year 
to October 1st (which included the profi 
of Granada TV Network Limited for 
year to the end of. April) 
£2,109,000 to £ 
by just under one 


dividend for the current year seems to be 
implied in their decision to make a two- 
for-one scrip issue in “A” shares to holders 
of both the ordinary and the “A” shares. 
Stock market estimates of future dividends 
range high. The equivalent payment on 
the increased capital to the present dividend 
would be 364 per cent and on the directors’ 
estimate of more than doubled profits the 
payment of a 75 per cent dividend on the 
new capital would not reduce the earnings 


cover. 

On this basis the shares on an cntauahd 
ex scrip price of 42s. 1}d. would yield 
almost g per cent, a return which would 
be much closer to those on the shares 
of its competitors. It must be remembered 
however that with its TV_ subsidiary 
ending its financial year in April the profits 
of the Granada group will not include 
the full benefit of the ending of the net- 
working agreement until 1961-62. But the 
current year’s results should reflect further 
benefits to Granada’s cinemas arising 
from the abolition of the entertainments 
tax in the last Budget. 
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Ind Coope 


N a year when turnover rose from {£50 

million to £61 million, Ind Coope suc- 
cessfully completed its integration with 
Taylor Walker. The latter’s Limehouse 
brewery was closed and some of its public 
houses. Redeployment has released about 
£9 million for Ind Coope, which has 
been put back into production and distribu- 
tion facilities—for example, in the brewing 
and marketing of “Skol” lager and pro- 
moting Ind Coope’s bottled beers, and also 
in spreading the group’s interests more 
widely outside beer. In particular, Ind 
Coope has become an important owner of 
hotels and has added to its interests in 
wine and spirits (which contribute nearly 
£1 million to profits). Ind Coope disposed 
of 430 licensed ties in the 53 weeks 
to September 3rd but it still owns 5,190 
licensed properties (including 45 hotels) 
and a number of shops. It has, in fact, the 
biggest chain of “tied houses” in the 
country and this, together with its trading 
agreements with other breweries, has made 
it a national’ brewer. 

Reorganisation of this magnitude, as the 
chairman, Mr Edward Thompson, admits, 
imposes “ an inevyable strain not only upon 
the top management concerned but at all 
levels and indeed on a large number of 
employees.” The rise in net profits from 
£1,874,000 to {2,892,000 and in the divi- 
dend from 15} to 17} per cent, go a long 
way to justify the yield of 4.3 per cent on 
the §s. shares at 19s. 9d.xd. Mr. Thompson, 
however, expects a slight falling off in trade 
this year—a reminder, first, that beer sales 
closely depend on weather and on personal 
incomes and, secondly, that, however well 
they are managed, the big breweries can 
gain in trade and profits from other 
breweries only to a limited extent. 


United Breweries 

HE results of United Breweries are 
particularly interesting as they are the 
‘first to come from this rapidly a 
p. Under its former name of Norihern 
ies the company has acquired eleven 
breweries this year mainly in the North of 
England and in Scotland, and the change in 
its name carried with it the suggestion that 

it was looking further afield. 

The profits of seven of these companies 
are included in the group’s results for the 
six months to the end of September in 
which a gross profit of {1,521,000 and a net 
income of {606,000 was earned. The 
ordinary dividend is set at §} per cent, 
against the § per cent forecast in April, 
which gives rise to hopes that the forecast 
of “ not less than 10 per cent ” for 1960-61 
will be improved upon. Unlike those of Ind 
Coope the sales of United Breweries are 
highet than they were a year ago and a full 
year’s net profit of the seven companies in 
the group at the end of September was 
estimat at £1,014,000, representing 
earnings on the present capital of about 184 
per cent. The indications are that profits 
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are now running above this level, as the 
various breweries are under the 


P 


oh nel 
which has a 10 per cent stake in Northern 
Breweries. Assuming a payment of 11 per 
cent the ss. shares at 13s. 9d. yield just 
under 4 per cent. 


Glaxo Laboratories 


¥ the annual report of Glaxo Labora- 
tories the chairman, Sir Harry Jephcott, 
reveals that the group's turnover in 
year to June 30th rose by 11 re tent. The 
rise in the first six months of the year was 
14 per cent but sales in the first half of 
1958-59 were rather depressed. There are 
no separate figures for home and overseas, 
but trading conditions seem to have im- 
proved in most areas though competition 
remained intense. In some overseas 
countries the surplus capacity of certain 
major producers has led, Sir Harry says, 
to persistently uneconomic prices for anti- 
biotics but even so several of the overseas 
companies enjoyed “an exceptionally suc- 
nmi year.” Sales in the home market 
have risen : more veterinary medicines have 

en sold and the food division has done 

Years to june 30 1959 
£'000s 

Consolidated earnings :-— 


Tax 


Ordinary dividend 
Retained profits 


Consolid. balance sheet -— 
Net fixed assets 
Stocks .. 
“ Quick "’ assets 
Reserves 


well. But pharmaceutical sales have been 
adversely influenced by several factors : 
prices were reduced, a mild winter reduced 
demand and sales of polio vaccine fell off 
as the number of people awaiting immunisa- 
tion was reduced. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS : Oct. 3 
LAST DEALINGS : Nov. ti 
ACCOUNT DAY: Now. 22 


Now. 14 
Nov. 25 
Dec. 6 


Nov. 28 
Dec. 9% 
Dec. 20 


— stock market over the week to Wed- 
nesday has been most cautious. Among 
industrial equities interest was again 
focused on Ford and some other leading 
stocks have benefited from speculation 
about their possibilities as alternative invest- 
ments. But these considerations were not 
enough to offset the continued economic 
uncertainty and The Economist indicator 
fell by 2.6 points to 367.3. At the end of 
last week there was some interest in long- 
dated gilt edged stocks and the further fall 
in the Treasury Bill Rate stimulated buying 
of short-dated stocks. But on Tuesday a 
rumour that the US discount rate might be 
raised sharply had a depressing effect on the 
London market. War Loan, a stock which 
in the past has attracted American buyers, 
lost 4 over the week to 60/8. Among long- 
dated stocks 3} per cent Funding 1999-04 
also fell by 4 to 654 and several high coupon 
Corporation and Dominion stocks were 
marked down on Tuesday. 

Bank share prices have been quict, most 
of the leaders sustaining small falls. Lom- 
bard Banking lost 3s. on Monday on 
rumours of hire purchase finance diffi- 
culties ; over the week to Wednesday they 
were 9d. lower at 19s. having improved 
after the chairman had denied that the com- 
pany was involved in any of Vactric’s losses. 
In contrast to the pattern of recent weeks 
store share prices fell back over the week ; 
Marks and Spencer lost 3s. 1$d. to 97s. 6d. 
and Woolworths 2s. 1}d. to §9s. 3d. on the 
news that the rise in retail sales was levelling 
off. Motor share prices have changed little, 
although the Treasury approval of the Ford 
bid led to a small rise in the price of Ford 


Both trading profits and net profits have , Over the weekend 
compared with 


risen by 25 per cent, 
increases in the previous year of 3 and 16 
to draw attention to the changeable 
nature of the markets in which Glaxo 
trades and the chairman acknowledges this 
in predicting more difficult conditions in the 
current year. But the group has plenty of 
cash on hand to meet the continuing 
demands made by research and develop- 
ment. Net liquid assets have risen by £1.6 
million to £9 million (though part of this 
sum is tied up in overseas subsidiaries by 
exchange regulations) while capital com- 
mitments have fallen from £2.3 million to 
£1.6 million. The chairman denies that 
the one-for-four scrip issue announced in 
October implies a more generous dividend 
policy in the immediate future. But Glaxo’s 
dividend policy has always been progres- 
sive and in 1959-60 the dividend was raised 
from 14 to 18 per cent. Standing close to 
their peak for the year at 86s, the ros. 
ordinary shares yield as little as 2.1 per 
cent on a dividend covered four times. 


of ttHt 


2s. 6d. 
Shipping share prices, after recently t 
ing new “ lows” have improved on t 
in the level of laid-up tonnage: ; 
ferred gained 1s. 3d. to 35s. 3d. Oj 
prices declined throughout the week 
Ultramar touched a new “low” for the 
year, closing 43. 3d. lower at 26s. 3d. Tex- 
tile shares were im demand after the 


sfere 


There was little demand for 
and prices drifted lower. Union tion 
lost 2s. 6d. to 66s. Demand for Australian 
base metal shares rose, and with Consoli- 
dated Zinc shares in short supply they gained 
78. to 68s. 6d. 
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District... eins Sa 
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Hongk’g. & Shang weg 
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Midland ai 
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Royal Bk. of Scotland 
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CHEMICAL 
Albright & Wilson 
Borax Defd. . 
Fisons. . 

Lc 
Monsanto 
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ENGINEERING 
Babcock & Wilcox... £1 
john Brown ..... oi 
Cammell Laird... ...5/- 
internat. Combust. . .5/- 


Rich'ds'ns. Wi ‘th. 10/- 

Swan Hunter ..|..... .1 27 /- 
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YORK STOCKS. 
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Brit. Amer Tobac.. 
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INSURANCE 
Britannic 
Commercial Union . 
Equity & Law Life 
General Accident 
Guardian .... 
Legal & General 
Northern & Emp! 
Peari 


Prudential ‘A’. ._ 
Roya! Exchange 
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MOTORS & AIRCRAFT 


British Motor $/- 
Ford Motor ‘ a 
. She 


jaguar Cars ‘A’ 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Asoc. British Picture. 5/- 
Assoc. Television ‘A’ 5/- 
Beecham Group 5/- 
Boots Pure Drug $/- 
British Macch bance 
Briush Oxygen . S/- 
British io. 2/ 
De La Rue 10/- 
Gesetner ‘A’ Foe 
Glaxo 7 
ees & Cr beta “i 
Hoover A 5 


ford . 

inter. Comp. & Tab 
Natonal Canning 
Powell Ouftryn 
Radio Rental 
Rank Organnation 
Schweppes .. 
Sears A’... 
Thomas Titling 
Turner & Newall. 
Unilever .. . 
United Glas 
Unred Molasses 


53/9 
Sie 

15/10", 

33/3 


SHIPPING 
Brit. & Com wealth 
Cunard 
France Fenwick 


Reardon Smuth 
Royal Ma 


STEEL 
Colvilies 
Dorman Long. 
Lancahire See! 
South Ourham 
Stee! Co. of Wale 
Stewarts & Lioyds 
‘ohn Summer: 
United Sc0el : 
Whitehead ....... 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended November 19, 1960, there was an | above- 
ne” defic (after allowing for sinking funds) of 412,819,000 
compared with a surplus of €2,399, in the previous week 
and « surplus of £2,880,000 in the corresponding period of ian 
year. There was a net expenditure “below-line™ of £28.378,000 
leaving a total cumulative deficit to date of (726,879,000 compared 
with €6$2.700,000 in 1959-60 


April |, 

Estimate] 1959, 
1960-4! to to 
ov. 21.'Nov. 19 

1959 | «1960 


April |, 
1960, 


Ord. Revenue 
income Tax 
Surtax ; 
Death Outies 
Stamps 
Profits tax, EPT and 
EPL 


614,131) 829,471 


48,200 45. 
138,600 | 43,000 
56 800 


| 


1458,630 
950,150 


Other tniand Revenue 
Duties nee 


Customs 
Excne 


Total Customs and 
Excuwe nah 53,348 50,574 
Motor Duties ... 113,000 Sees 
PO (Net Receipts)... 
Broadcast Licences... 
Sundry Loans 
Miscellaneous 


257 
594 
Total 82,597 64,068 
Ord. Expenditure 
Bebdt Incerest $e 
Payments to Northern 
treland Exchequer. 
Other Consolidated 
Funds ‘ 
Supply Services 


Tot 
Sinkegg@ Funds 


Above-line”™ 
Deficit 
Below-line ” 


ture’... 


14,729 


97 8 
79,430 81 800 


79,527 96,337 


8,000 

4942,525 
$671 ,S25 [3120886 3376,887 
40,000] 22,566 23,440 


Surplus or 


382,831 
| (344,048 
726,879 


- + _ 
243,658 _— 12,819 
r. 
7,877 28.378 
+ 
10,757 41,(97 


Net Expendi- 
Total Surptus or Deficit 


Net receipts from 
Tax Reserve Certificates 
Savings Certificates 
Defence Bonds 
Premium Savings Bonds 


165,166 
43,800 
68,648 
36,770 


314,384 


550° $,253 
1,300 900 
3,008 2,131 
40 86600 


Total 


5,318 8,084 


* Net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund £5 milion in 
960-61 compared with £10 million in 1959-60 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millon) 


Treasury Bells ee 
Public 
Dept 


Bank of 


Tap Engiand 


Tender 


39200 |.687-2 223 6 


. Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


5 ie Bank of England continues to keep 
credit tight in,an attempt to resist the 
fall in the bill rate. Small amounts had to 
be borrowed at Bank rate on Monday and 
Tuesday. As a result, it sgems that the 
market as a whole is carrying a running 
loss on the bills allotted at the tender on 
Friday of last week. The combined bid was 
raised by 6d. to {£98 16s. 8d. and the 
average rate of discount fell by ts. 11.53. 
to £4 13s. §.93d. Call money rates mean- 
while have been above this figure at 4} per 
cent and have usually fallen to 4% per c¢nt 
only immediately iaiebs the close of busi- 
ness. Conditions eased, however, on Wed- 
nesday, when large official disbursements 
resulted in comfortable conditions with call 
money rates falling to the banks’ basic 
minimum of 34 per cent in the early after- 
noon ; and the authorities absorbed a little 
of the surplus cash by the sale of a small 
amount of bills. 

Total applications for the 91-day bills fell 
by £29 million to £388 million last week, 
the lowest figure for over four months. This 
is an indication that the outside pressure 
for bills is slackening. The market m ceived 
69 per cent of its application for both the 
gi-day and 63-day bills. 

MONEY RATES 
LONDON 
Bank rate (from % Discount rates 
6%, 27/10/60) ') | Bank bills 
60 days 

3 months 

4 months 
+ 6 months 
Fine trade biils 

3 months 


4 months 
6 months 


Deposit rates 
(maximum) 
Banks intaaou" 3!» 
Discount houses ... [xe 
Money 
Day-to-Day 375-43, 
. NEW YORK 
— 
i 
Official discount % Treasury bills 
rate Nov. 14 
{from 3'2:%, 116/60) 3 Now. 21! 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


Now. 25 
1959 


Nov. 16. Now 23 
1960 1960 


(fd milbior 


ssue Deportment 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking dept 62 
Gowt debt and securities* 2.298 
Other securities 7 0 
Gold com and bullion . 4 0 
Coin other than gold coin 3 s 13 

Bonking Departmen: 

Deposits 


Public accounts 

Special deposits 

Bankers . 

Others 

Total. . 
Securities 


. 214397 2228-9 
31-7 214 
2.1720 2.2478 
07 


2.2375 


4 
180 
262 

65 
492 


Government 

Discounts and advances 

Other 2 
Total. . 3} 


Banking department reserve 


415 3845 
7 43:3 
' 
9 


19-0 
473-4 


22:2 
:? 
46 


19 
4% 


63 8 
% 
29 


32-6 
% 
98 


* Government debt is £11,.015.100. capital £14,553,000 
Fiduciary issue decreased by £50 million to £2,300 million on 
November 23rd 


/ 
TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Three Months 


* Proportion ™ 


Amount (€ million) Bilis 


Date of 


Tender Alloced 


at Max 
Rate* 


Average 
Rate of 
Allotment 


Applied 


Offered ‘ 
lor 


oes ae vwe ws on 


*/On November |8th tenders for 9! day bills at £98 16s. 8d 
secyred 69 per cent, 63 day bills at £99 3s. Bd. secured 69 per 
cent, higher tenders being alloted in full, The offer for ths 
week was for £250 million of 91 day bills and £30 million of 
63 day bills. ¢ Allotment cut by £10 million 


LONDON .CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Effective Limits 


November 23 November !7 Novdmber 18 


United States $ 
Canadian $ 
French Fr. 
Swiss Fr 
Belgian Fr, 


Dutch Gid 

W. Ger. O-Mk. 
Portug. Esc. . . 
tealian Lire ... 
Swedish Kr... 
Danish Kr. ... 
Norwegian Kr. 


2:78-2 82° 


13-622-14-027 
11-94-12 Sal, 
137 -96- { 


2 Biles 
2 7594-79 
13: 785_- 
12-1134-18 
139: 72'2- 
77\, 
10 62'4-', 
a 73-73" 
80 20-30 
1746! 4-') 
14-54',-43, 
19-37'3-3, 
20 04! 4-'> 


11-59 g-01-923, 
79-003 4-82:00'3 
1725-1775 
14-2713-14-70 
19-06!)-19-62 
19-71-20: 30', 


Market Rates: Spot 


November 19 November 2! November 22 November 23 


2°Bl'g—3g 
2 75',-5, 
13-78! 
12-1159" 
139 70- 


75 
10 62! 

11 -73-73)4 
80 20-30 
1746-1746! 4 
14:541,-3, 
19-3733, 
20 -04'g—35 


2: Bl 1g-Fig 
2 TS 66 
13-78! ,-! 


72'; 

10 -617%—-62', 
11 -73'9—3, 
80 25-35 

17457—9-1746', 
14-8413, 
19-37',-3, 


ww 
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One Month Forward Rates 


"Jac. pm ‘aac. pm TigSigc. pm 
Sigtiec. PM = Sig—Fy ge, pm <% pm 
'g—7ec. pm I 'g—7ac. pm 1s pm 
334-3! 2c. pm | Be-3' qc. pm 5 g—35 gc. pm . 

3c. pm-3c. dis 3c. pm-3c. dis 3c. pm-3c. dis 3c. pm—3c. dis 
3'p-3' gc. pm =| 3'y-3' ac. pm = —s_- 495g 3'gc. 33g-3' gc. pm 
179-1 5gpf. pm | 17—-tSepf. pm — i4-t'2pf. pm | 17—-15apf. pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 

| Hig=!Sige. prm | HP yg—'Si gc. pm 1~7ec. pm Teac. pm 
yg! lige. pm 3g-Sgc. pm 3g-'2¢. pm #16-716c- PM 
B'p-B'gc. pm = BNy-Bl ac. pm = B3g-B' gc. pm = B9g-B' gc. pm 
5-43 ,pf. pm 5-4,9f. pm | 4'p-4 apf. pm = 4' 2-4 apf. om 
Gold Price at Fixing 
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The following Ist shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 


Manpower and Output BRITISH 


Labour figures relate to Great Britain and production figures ‘o Prices and Wages coves Oct 29th External Trade cecesees Now, Sth 
United Kingdom unless otherwise stated Manpower and Output . The week Industrial Profits ad Oct. 15th 
M = Monthly averages or calendar months. 
W = Weekly averages. OVERSEAS 


Western Europe Oct United States Now. §2th 


Mid-year or averages 1959 1960 
1957 1958 1959 August Sept October 


TOTAL MANPOWER June figures 
Poe ee 
Total . Raakeceie sibut ' 24,188 24,070 24.145 24,297 24,329 24.40! 24,477 
aeluctaks : 16.225 16.160 16,137 16,210 16,216 . 16,191 16,234 
7.963 7,910 8,008 8,087 6.113 . 8.210 8,243 
702 614 565 555 551 518 S16 


ota ined ‘ 23,245 23.080 23,197 23,336 23.3758 ’ 23,593 23,662 
Manufacturing industries (') ... : 8.477 8.550 8.613 : 8,834 8,848 
Manufacturing industries (old basis) (') 927) 9.147 9,169 oa i ; 

Employees (') : 
in engineering (2) ~ a 3,544 3,570 3.604 . 3,732 
in consumer goods industries (*) .. - hie win 3,102 3,132 3,147 : 3,183 


UNEMPLOYMENT Monthly averages 
By duration: 
All durations—toral . 
Temporary or under 2 weeks 
Over 8 weeks 
By regions (‘): 
Great Britain. 
London and South Eastern 
Eastern 
Southern (5) 
South Western . 
Midland . 
North Midiand 
East and West Ridings 
North Western .. j 
Northern 
Scotland ... 
Wales ..... 


457 475 
141 120 
197 243 
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VACANCIES 
Unfilled vacancies notified to Employ- 
ment Exchanges: Tora! 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 

index : 
All industries ‘ = 106 

seasonally adjusted 
Mining and Quarrying ‘ 94 
Construction .... 7 | 105 
Gas, electricity and water | "9 
Manufacguring, total 107 
seasonally adjusted ‘ 

Engineer ng and electrical goods ; ; tit 
Shipbuilding ' ; 109 
Vehicles . P a . 118 
Chemical trades... 5 
Textiles, leather and clothing . ata 9 


BASIC MATERIALS 
Production of: 
4,150 
245 
a 69 
Sulphur’ acid. ; ees Sais 186-8 
Newsprint ...... ‘ ‘ sae "a 
Electricity (’) 


MANUFACTURING 


Textile production 
Cotton 


Rayon ones nthetic fibres . 

Cotton cloth, woven 

'Wool fabrics, woven........... 
Engineering production : 

ger cars and chassis 

Commercial vehicles and chassis . 

Internal combustion engines 

Metal-working machine tools 


e wP SRSSs 
ise -~sxx% 
eSse “ese 


BUILDING ACTIVITY ('') 
ermanent houses compl s 


i 
i 


(') Current statistics of employment , based on the 1958 Standard industrial Classification, go back only to Mar, 1959. Manufacturing employment for 
earlier dates is shown on the old basis (! ssicy” (2) Engineering and electrical goods, shipbuilding and marine engineering, vehicles, metal om. (*) Textiles, 
leather goods, clothing, food, drink and tobacco, timber, furniture, paper, printing and publishing. (4) Number registered as unem expremed as a 
of the estimated number of employees. (5) Dorset (excluding Poole) was transferred from the Southern to the Sous Wenere Region on 12, 1958. (9 Provisions! 
estimate. (7) Great Britain. (*) Excluding all screening losses normally an to around 5,000 tons a — (%) Average for second quarter. ('*) Average 
for third quarter. ('') England and Wales. ('?) Average for fourth quarter. ('9) Nov.: 352:0 ('* Now.: 1-6 ('5) Nov.: 310. 
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Two important finance houses 


Scottish Midland 
Guarantee Trust Ltd 


now linked 
for joint expansion and owned by 
two great banks 


Olds Discount Company Limited and Scottish Midland 
Guarantee Trust Limited-—-both successful and long- 
established businesses—-are now linked. financially in a 
manner that greatly increases the resources at theyrdisposal 
for continued expansion. 

Lloyds & Scottish Finance Limited, formed towards the 
end of 1958, owns the whole of the share capital of both 
companies, and is itself owned equally by Lloyds Bank 
and the National Commercial Bank of Scotland. It, 
capital, originally £6,000,000, has in two years 


_ been increased to £15,000,000. 


In many ways the two operating compan- 
ies fit neatly together to form a balanced 


x 


LLOYDS BANK LID 


Whole. Scotfish Midland Guarantee Trust Limited has had 
a large proportion ofits hire purchase turnover in the fields 
of motor vehicles and industrial equipment : Olds Discount 
Company Limited, while also doing a substantial vehicle 
bysiness, has long been one of the leading companies in the 
financing of consumer durables, and in block discounting. 
Geographically, too, the group now has a particularly 

well-spread network of more than 100 branches 
The new grouping has shown rapid progress since 
us formation. By subgtantially increasing its 
volume of business, ‘it has demonstrated tts 
capacity and its readiness for still greater 

expansion in the future 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAT 
BANK OF SCOTLAND LTD 


Lloyds & Scottish Finance Limited 


Assets exceed £90,000,000 


Vigo House, Regent Street, London, W.1 
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an international bank 
can help you... 


The Bank of Nova Scotia can probably save you time and 
money, if you're doing business abroad. The BNS has 
offices across Canada, in the United Kingdom, the United 
States, the' Caribbean, a trust company in the Bahamas and 
one in New York, plus correspondents throughout the free 
world. For full information, just visit the branch nearest you. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


24.26 WALBROOK, EC4, AND If WATERLOO PLACE, SWI 
GENERAL OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 


LONDON 


—_T 


roots and 
branches 


Canada is a market place covering 3,500,000 square 
miles —an easy place to get lost in. But we, with our 
roots deep in Canadian history, with 850 branches 
throughout the country, can help you find your feet. 
Our two London offices are always happy to help with _ 
matters economic, financial or commercial. Write, too, 
for our booklet ‘Doing Business in Canada’. 


CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability 


London Offices: 2 Lombard St. E C3— Manager J. S. Rodgerson, 
or 48 Berkeley Square W 1 — Manager B. W. Dashwood. 
Head Office: 25 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 


= 

= 
= 
= 


Meney 
' begets 


Idle money is money wasted. Day and night your savings 
should be making more money for you. You need not risk 
it. The Burnley gives you a good rate of interest with 


perfect safety. The Burnicy pays 34°, tax paid - equal to 
£5.14.3 per cent with tax at the standard rate. 


Assets exceed £60,000,000. Reserves exceed { 2,500,000 
Deposits in the Society are Trustee Investments 


You get a good deal from the 
BURNLEY BUILDING SOCIETY 
For full details please apply to: 12, Grimshaw Street, Burnley 


® MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 


When NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
call for NEW POLICIES 
eee Siery | public liability —ail the risks, in fact, 
with its own special problems, the wide to which factory, shop and warehouse 


insurance experience of the Prudential | are liable. 
is at your service. There is always an| Should you havea claim, no matter 


expert ovaliehle at chase caties what its complexity, you will find the 
The Prudential will insure you Prudential prompt and understanding 
against fire, burglary, loss of profits, in making settlement. 
WRITE TO THE PRUDENTIAL 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY LTO.. HOLBORN BARS. LONDON £.C.1 





APPOINTMENTS 


‘INVESTMENT ANALYST 


A rapidly growing Pension Fund of a targe 
Organisation wishes to-employ a young graduate 
as @ trainee Investment Analyst in the Research 
Section of the Investment Department The 
successful applicant will be required to complete 
@ training programme and to undertake a con- 
suderatic amount of additional study im the initial 
Slages Only enthusiastic ‘men with analytical 
minds who are prepared to. exercise judgement 
in their work need apply 


Qualifications 
1 Honours Degree in Foonomes preferred 
2 Age 23/24 


i 
. 
The work will call for 


Ability to analyse and imierpre: stutistical 
and economic information 


Confidence and tact in talking with high 
level executives 


Ability to write concise reports 


In order to attract the man that is‘ needed a 
commencing salary of £875 is being offered. * The 
post is pensionsble and extensive wellare facilities 
are avaiable 


Applications (in duplicate) containing informa 
tion #8 to age, education. imterests, etc., should 
be forwarded with @ brief handwritten covering 
letter, pot later than December 1, 1960, to Box 
i415 


INTERNATIONAL FIRM oF ACCOUNTANTS 
PRACTISING IN SINGAPORE AND MALAYA have 
vacancies for chartered accountants. Terms according tg age 
and caperience but minimum offered to newly qualified) man 
gives @ oct return eficr tax of approximately £1.4500) pa 
which is more than adequate for comfortadic living. Emptorces 
| are required to make a comribution of 10 per cent. of salary 

to &@ provident fund to whick the firm adds a further 10 per 
cent First class passages peid Initial contract for three 
sears with six months’ icave on full pay if to be renewed. If 
contract not renewed the balance on providem fund will he 
repard suppligmented by a bonus to Bring the total amount 
payable to £2.000. Prospects for the right man quickly to 
achieve Manssetial states a! «4 remuncration of approximatcty 
45.000 pau are excellent A partner of the Malayan firm is 
- present available im Engtand tor interview Replics to 
ex 1410 


COSTING RESEARCH 


The Furnture Development Council requires vnde 

* secial D.S.ER, Scheme. a young man to conduct «a 
research project designed to provide a cost accounting system 
for furniture manufacture. The candidate should preferably 
have an bonours degree in Economics and sound experience 
tm commercial or cosi accounting Age 26.29 Salary £1,200 
<i. 600 Contributory Pension Scheme Write in. confidence 
with full detuiis of age. auolifwations. salary and experience 

the Dirertor f Adeipts Terrace Rot ‘ lgrtdeon 


“¢ 


es @pprlications are invited for « senior appoint 
mem in the tasation department of a wellinown fra 
of Chartered Accoumants’ practising in Singapore and Malaya 
An acocustancy qualification is not essential. but apphcants 
should have! wide taxation knowledge and ecxpericnce The 
appointment offers excellent prospects and would suit a 
serving or retired Imepector of Taxes Remuneration wil 
depend upen experience. Dut will be substantial Appina 
coms «6@ith full details. should be sent to Box 1419 


STEVENAGE DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


SENIOR ACCOUNTANT 


Salary Range: €1,415 —,.4£}.825 


Aprlidations are invited from Chartered Mun ine 
Ircasurers or other qualified Accountants for tn 
above appointment, which will become vacant on thc 
ist April, 1961 

Experience in résearch. O and M or Managemen 
Accountancy, thowgh not essential wih be ar 
advantage 

The Local Government Superannuation Acts as 
amended fy the Local Government Superannuation 
(Benetits) (New Towns Staffs) Regulstions. 1948. app! 
t© this post, or the successful candidate may opt tw 
join the New Towns Pension Fund 

Under the New Towns Act. 1959. when the Co 
poration’s work of building the town is complete 
4s functions will be handed over to @ Commission 
set up under the Act. It dogs not seem likely that 
the transfer of functions will, in the case of Stevenage 
take place before 1966 

Housing accommodation will be available in duc 
courme in an appropriate case 

Applications to (hief Administrative Officer. Aston 
House. meur Stevenage. Herts. mot later than 16th 
December, 1960 


ALF economics graduate required by Austrahan Bank 

in London New position offering consideratic scope 
and ospects to right applicaat Apoly in writing giving age 
to ss No 1416 
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MARKET RESEARCH—AUSTRALIA 


Applications are invited for the post of Market Research _—_— ‘w. D. & 
H. QO. Wills (Australia) Ltd. in Sydney, New South Wales. The Manageér will have 
sole responsibility in the control and design of r¢search projects 


Candidates should possess the following qualifications 


A good Honours degree. preferably with psychology as a main subject 


' 


At least three years experience as an executive in market research in this 
coumtry, including product and advertisement testing 


Wide experience in'the use and aibetesindi of psychological methods and 
experimental design with market research problems, plus a sound grasp 
and understanding of statistics 


rhe successful candidate. who should preferably be between 28 and 35 years 
of age. will be working permanently in Australia. Interviews will take place 
immediately in London. First-class passages out will be provided and there will be 
assistance with removal and settling in expenses 


All applications should be addressed to 
Box G.724, W.P.S.. 4 Holborn Circus, E.C.1. 


. BRITISH CELLOPHANE LIMITED 
MARKET RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


Applications are invited from male Economies graduates in thew early 20s tor 
the post of Market Research Assistant 


The company produces ~ Cellophane.” polythene and other plastic films and field 
surveys are carried out into the existing and potential markets for these products 


The successful candidate (previous experience useful but not essential) should be 
capable of interviewing at all levels and of preparing concise reports on a wide range 
of topics, 


Candidates must be prepared to live in the Londen area) A contributory pension 
scheme 18 Operated and working conditions are excellent 


Application forms can be obtained from the Personnel Officer, Bath Road, 
Bridgwater, Somerset. 


* 


General Managers required by large growing British company to take charge 
of separate manufacturing units in parts of the United Kingdom including Scotland 
ind Northern Ireland 


Practical experience of modern production in the light engineering and plastics 
held essential 


As positions are independent and involve considerable responsibility, candidafes 
without good experience of responsible commercial management also should not apply 


The units concerned employ over /500 people cach and the position of Genera! 
Manager entails responsibility for product design, tooling. production, packaging and 
merchandising . 


General Managers report direct to the central Board 


Salary from £3,500 plus car. Age 35-45. Opportunity should be good for a 
really energetic man Apply Box 1418 giving as much information as possible 


EJANTED for Computer Programming Department in , . cc - 

West London. a WOMAN GRADUATE. to assist in UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES 

an information service Concerned with economic and technical “aN r 

data and merket research A degree in Beene = ‘ ABERYSTWYTH 

Statistics is preferable bul someone with cxipereme of the io . ‘ 

work would be considered. Good salary and staff conditions tae ae 2 - che aepclaten aS 

Pension scheme and luncheon vouchers Please apply aiving scale: Lectureship: £1,050 7 KSO per enaue haclmaan 

fall particulars of qualifications, age. experience. cic. to Lectureship: £800 x £50 — £950 per annum. 1.S.5.U) benef 

Moss 1. Grahadi, FERRANTI Lid.. Hollingwood, Lancs and ‘tomlle allowance. | " - " 
Special qualifications in Banking and Currency and/or 

Imernational Trade desirabic Abplications should be sent 

. . wnmediately. and not laier than December Inth to the 

For further appoihtments and other classified Keeitrar. trom whom further particulars and forms of 

advertisements see page 967 sprication can be obtained 
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General Managers required by large British company 
manufacturing units in Common Market areas 
German or Italian. Preterably two of these 


take charge of se 
Candidates must be fluent in I 


) 
Practical experience of modern production in hight engineering field essential 


and 
candidates 
should net 


As the positions of Genéral Managers are to a large extent independent 
involve full responsibility at a considerable distance from Head Office 
without definite experience of responsible commercial management also 
apply 
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Science and Techs ology, 


Glasgow 


RESIDENTIAL CENTRE FOR 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES 
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SEPERVISORY MANAGEMENT 
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2 week one February 1 Mh 
MEASLE REMENT AND INCENTIVES 
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MIDDELE MANAGEMENT 
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< nunenwog February 27h 
WORK STUDY APPRECIATION 
3 weeks commencing February 27th 


OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 

| week commencing March ith 
Fees jor afl courses, incheding residence, 

are £17 17s. per person per week. 


Further details from. 
Prefewer €. Macrae, C.B.2.. O.Phil., 
Chesters, Bearsden, Glasgow. 
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RESILIENCE 
SERVICE 
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BEHIND ALL PROJECTS, BIG OR 
- SMALL, IS STEEL—AND TO PROVIDE 
THE WORLD WITH THIS BASIC 
INGREDIENT ARE THE HUGE 
FURNACES OF YAWATA STEEL— 
AT THE SERVICE OF THE WORLD. 


YAWATA IRON & STEEL CO., LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO - JAPAN CABLE ADDRESS: YAWATAST EEL TOKYO 
| 
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